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THE SCHOOL OF FAITH. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Lona time across my path had lain 
A far-off bar like gathering rain ; 
The sunshine beamed along my way, 
But this drew nearer day by day. 


I walked amid a laughing throng, 

I plucked the flowers, I sang my song; 
But all the time my load of care, 

My growing bar of cloud, was there. 


Some day, I know, that bar must break 
In fatal tempest, for my sake ; 

And in my heart of hearts I laid 

My secret, and was sore afraid. 


And yet it caught me by surprise ; 

Loud thunder pealed across the skies ; 
Ere I had time for cravan fear 

The hour had struck. The end was near. 


With lips and lids set hard together 
sank down on the springing heather ; 
Mi I said farewell to pleasant things, 
And waited for the angel’s wings, 


When, oh! the marvel! through the rain 
Came odors exquisite as pain ; 

A softer warmth, like lovers’ breath, 
Danced on my cheek instead of Death. 





The birds around me sang in choirs ; 
le My eyes unclosed to clearer fires ; 
The storm was only sent to purge 
My sky of cloud from verge to verge! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





MY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“WHAT SHALL I RENDER UNTO THE 
LORD ?” 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Lorp, still thou givest gifts to me ; 
Thy mercy, like the dew, 

From day to day my glad eyes see, 
Forever fresh and new. 


Thou giv’st me loss, and joy, and pain, 
My peace, my griefs are thine. 

The need that is my greater gain, 
Grief lost in love divine. 


Thy faee is hid behind the cloud 
That darkens all my days; 

I know without that veiling shroud 
I could not bear thy gaze. 


Thou giv’st me !essons every hour ; 
Thou giv’st me faith to trust 

The gracious hidings of thy power ; 
To know thee true and just. 





Thou gavest me thy greatest gift, 
When on that distant morn, 

Thou didst the gates of glory lift, 
And Christ my Lord was born. 


What shall I on thine altar lay, 
From out my want and woe? 

What offerings on this happy day 
Within thy temple stow? 


I, the poor beggar at thy door, 

To thee what can I bring? 
The want of all things is my store ; 
( Shall I thy praises sing? 


Shall I go wandering up and down, 
A bedesman of the Lord, 
{ And show his cross, become my crown, 
A witness to thy word? 






My speech the sons of men disdain, 
My words refuse to hear ; 

Thy message from my lips is vain, 

They will not love nor fear, 
















A contrite soul, a breaking heart, 
The life I strive to live, 

A fight to grasp the better part, 
Are all that I can give. 


A poor and blemished sacrifice, 
That Israel would not own, 

How can I bring before thine eyes, 
Or cast beneath thy throne? 


Look thou upon thy spotless Lamb, 
Who came my sins to bear, 

The feeblest of his fold I am, 
Yet thou wilt find me there. 


The smoking flax, the broken reed, 
Thy mercy will not scorn ; 
A worthless gift, that yet can plead 
**My Lord to-day was born!” 
WINsTED, Conn. 


AFTER A HOLIDAY. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 











Taree little ducks by a door, 
Snuggling aside in the sun ; 

The spread of « threshing-floor, 
And a flail with its one-two, one; 

A shaggy-haired, loose-limbed man, 
Grave as a master at class ; 

A foal, with its heels in the air, 
Rolling for joy on the grass ; 

A bonny-cheeked, curly-locked lad, 
Laughing astride on a wall ; 

A shepherd’s dog, lazily glad. 
Why do I think of it all! 


Why? From my window I see 
Once more, through the driving rain, 
The square, with its leafless tree, 
And the London streets again ; 
And I read, here in London town, 
Of a murder done at my gate ; 
And a goodly ship gone down ; 
And a land laid desolate ;* 
And I know, with the old sick heart, 
That but for a few brief hours 
We may pause in our toil, and part 
From the pain of this earth of ours! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





THE FINAL THOUGHT. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








What is the grandest thought 
Toward which the soul has wrought? 
Has it the epic form, 
And the power of a storm? 
Comes it of prophesy 
(That borrows light of uncreated fires), 
Or of transmitted strains of memory 
Sent down through countless sires? 


I tip-toe on the verge 
Of the Future, and I urge 

Into vast space the cry of my despair. 

(Which, like a sea-gull lost in upper air, 
Slides weakly on and on) ; 
But whither is it gone, 

This straying cry with human anguish fraught? 

What is the final thought? 


Which way are my feet set? 
Through infinite changes yet 
Shall I go on, 
Nearer and nearer drawn 
To thee, 
God of eternity? 
How shall the Human grow, 
By changes fine and slow, 
To thy perfection from the life-dawn sought? 
What is the highest thought? 


Ah! these dim memories, 

Of when thy voice spake lovingly to me, 
Under the Eden trees, 

Saying: “Lord of all creation thou shalt be,” 
How they haunt me and elude— 
How they hover, how they brood, 

On the horizon, fading yet dying not ! 
What is the final thought? 





Carl eston, October, 1836, 








What if I once did dwell 
In the lowest dust germ-cell, 
A faint fore-hint of life ealled forth of God, 
Waxing and struggling on, 
Through the long, flickering dawn, 
Theaw/ul while His feet earth’s bosom trod? 
What if He shaped me so, 
And caused my life to blow 
Into the full soul-flower in Eden-air? 
Lo! now I am not good, 
And I stand in solitude, 
Calling to Him (and yet He answers not): 
What is the final thought? 


What myriads of years up from the germ! 

What countless ages back from man to worm! 

And yet from man to God, Oh! help me now! 

A cold despair is beading on my brow! 

I may see Him, and seeing know Him not! 
What is the highest thought? 


Oh, higher than the skies 
My ecstatic prayers arise! ; 
The stars hear them go by 
Into the regions of Etermty— 
The angels meet them wandering after Him, 
Begging for just one ray 
Of perfect light across the spaces dim 
To guide me on my long and lonely way. 


Ob, lead me, I am blind! 
Back, back, until I find 
The rapture-haunted spot, 
Where atill the all-creative Essence filis 
Forms (out of dead clay wrought) 
With god-like souls and heaven-aspiring wille— 
Back to the highest thought! 


A fragrant breath goes by; 
A subtile waft, from some far paradise, 
Blows on me fitfully, 
And eolors, half unseen, allure my eyes, 
All sightless though they be ; 
And so my heart is filed with wild desire, 
And all my soul is as a flaring fire! 
What is this flame in which my life is caught? 
Is it the highest thought? 


‘* Blasphemer, hush ! 
The universe would rush 
To be a part of thee, if thou couldst know 
The garden where God’s flowers of wisdom blow! 
Cry not to Him 
Across the spaces dim ;} 
Dare not to touch His ether with thy breath, 
Thou bearer of the ancient curse of death! 
Prayer shall avail thee not: 
Shrink from the final thought!” 


So comes, at last, 
The answer from the Vast. . . . 
Not so, there is a rush of wings— 
Earth feels the presence of invisible things, 
Closer and closer drawn 
In rosy mists of dawn! 
One dies to conquer Death 
And to burst the awful tomb— 
Lo, with His dying breath, 
He blows love into bloom ! 
Love! Faith is born of it! 
Death is the scorn of it! 
It fills the earth and thrilla the heavens above, 
And God is love, 
And life is love, and, though we heed it not, 
Love is the final thought. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


““WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 
FROM MAMRE TO BETHLEHEM. 








BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS M. OLARK, 
Bisnorp OF RODE IsLaNnD. 





Four thousand years ago a Chaldean lay 
sleeping in the open air, on the plains of 
Mamre. The sun had gone down, and 
darkness covered the face of the earth. By 
his side stood a rude altar, holding the 
beasts and the birds which, during the pre- 
vious day, he nad offered to the Lord. That 
had been a very eventful day; a voice had 
spoken to him out of the invisible world, 





gard to his posterity. While he was slum- 
bering, there came the vision of smoke, as 
from a furnace, hovering over the altar, 
and then a burning lamp moved slowly on 
through the cloud, directly between the 
divided bodies of the creatures he hadslain 
in sacrifice. Darkne?s first, and thena clear 
and steady light, the symbol of what was 
to come in the line of this Chaldean shep- 
herd. In the stillness of that solemn hour 
we can imagine that we hear the cry 
going up from earth: ‘*‘ Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night?” Everywhere men were groping 
their way through life, as though they were 
blind, ignorance and barbarism enthralled 
the human race, the name of the true God 
was unknown, and not a ray of hope pene- 
trated the eternal future. Out of this 
dense gloom the despairing cry goes forth: 
‘* Watchman, what of the night?” Feeble, 
faint, almost inarticulate, the answer is 
echoed back from the upper heavens: 
‘The morning cometh! In the seed of 
this slumbering Chaldean shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.” 

Five hundred years roll by and the mean- 
ing of this response remains unsolved. In 
accordance with the prediction, Abraham’s 
posterity had multiplied until their number 
was like the stars, but as yet the world at 
large was in no way benefited by their in- 
fluence. And now we find ourselves in the 
land of Midian, near the sacred mountain 
called Horeb. As before, we see a man 
standing alone in a desert plain. He too, 
is a shepherd, but of a different mold from 
the simple Chaldean who slept on the 
plains of Mamre. Though of an enslaved 
race, he has been bred in courts and trained 
in the best learning of his times. But, for 
forty years he has heen an exile, leading a 
quiet, meditative life among a foreign 
people. Asheis guiding his flock along 
the shadow of the thicket, he observes a 
light flickering among the branches, and as 
the fire grows stronger he looks to see the 
dry brush wood consumed, but not even a 
leaf is touched by the flame. Gazing with 
awe and astonishment upon this strange 
sight, suddenly he hears his own name 
called out of the midst of the fire, and God 
speaks to him, as he did to Abraham five 
centuries before. A solemn commission is 
given him, the divine law is to be conveyed 
to the earth by his mouth, and a system of 
religion established, pre-figuring the re- 
demption of humanity. In the dark hori- 
zon there now appear faint streaks of the 
dawning day, and when again the cry goes 
up from a weary and suffering earth: 
** Watchman, what of the night?” the ans- 
wer returns somewhat fuller and clearer 
than before: ‘‘ The morning cometh.” 

Another thousand years have passed. 
The children of the Chaldean have en. 
counted reverses and achieved some special 
triumphs. From time to time special reve- 
lations have been made to this chosen peo- 
ple, which have served to keep alive the 
knowledge of God and rekindle the hope 
of a great and glorious work in the future 
to be accomplished in the line of David. In 
the valleys of Palestine, by the banks 
of the rivers of Persia, among the 
Syrian hills, and where ever else the 
Hebrew race are scattered, we find 
seers and prophets, declaring that the 
time draws near when the spirit shall be 
passed down from on high and a sure foun- 
dation shall be laid in Zion, and there shall 
be a reign of righteousness and peace, and 





and uttered wonderful predictions in re- 


One shall come whose name shall fill the 





2 (1615) 











THE INDEPENDENT. 














earth with gladness. And now the Orient | 


glows with a ruddier light, and as the ear- 
nest cry once more ascends from earth: 
‘*Watchman, what of the night?” the 
voices of angel sentinels respond in clearer 
tones: ‘* The morning cometh!” 

The first great volume of revelation closes 
here. Five long centuries elapse, and all 
this while the voice of prophecy is silent. 
Sadducean skeptics begin to say, ‘All 
things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning, and so will continue to the end.” 
The Jewish ritual has become a stately 
form, and the little handful of godly men 
who wait for the redemption of Israel are 
mourning over the long delay. 

Once more the sun goes down, and dark- 
ness covers the face of the earth. Great 
changes have come since the night when 
the Chaldean shepherd saw the vision of 
the smoking furnace and the burning lamp 
as he slept on the plains of Mamre. Rome 
is now the imperial city, and all the nations 
are subject to her dominion. Jerusalem is 
the center of religious light, and here the 
one only living and true God has his tem- 
ple. The sun has gone down; but there 
are no portents, either in Rome or Jerusa- 
lem, to indicate that an event is to occur, 
before it rises aguin, which will revolution- 
ize empires and change forever the aspect 
of the world. Senators and knights keep 
their revels on the Tiber with as loud ac- 
cla‘m as ever; priests and Levites sleep as 
soundly as ever on Mount Zion. 

In a little village, a few miles distant from 
Jerusalem, there is a somewhat unwonted 
stir, the natives of the district assembling 
there in large numbers to bave their taxes 
assessed, and the little inn is so over- 
crowded that some of the inmates are 
obliged to find shelter in the outer courts 
occupied by the cattle. On the outskirts 
of the town, where a few shepherds are 
watching their flocks, a strange light sud- 
denly appears in the heavens, and in the 
midst the form of an angel is seen, and 
they are sore afraid. But at once the cheer- 
ing words fall upon tneir ears: ‘‘ Fear not; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be tu all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
And then their spiritual vision is fully 
opened and they find themselves encom- 
passed by a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying: ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 

On this evening of the Nativity we hear 
again the cry ascending from Hebrew 
Palestine, from pagan Italy, from mystic 
India, from every continent, and from all 
the islands of the seas: ‘*‘ Watchman, what 
of the night?” It goes up in bitter sobs 
from the dungeons of the oppressed; it 
goes up in aching weariness from the baf- 
fled and bewildered seekers after truth; it 
goes up in tearful and trembling hope from 
the aged saints who wait for the consolation 
of Israel; and, in a flood of harmony, it is 
answered out of the clouds: ‘* The morning 
has come! The day is breaking!” 

Eighteen centuries have passed since 
Christ was born in Bethlehem, and still 
ever and anon the same old cry is heard, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” The 
day has advanced very slowly. The 
twilight lingers. Darkness covers the 
larger portion of the earth. Strife and di- 
vision and superstition and worldliness and 
error and corruption have hindered the 
progress of the Gospel. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance have taken the sacred torch of 
charity, and there has been mutual recrimi- 
nation and hatred, where we should have 
expected to see only good-will and holy 
love. Instead of the reign of universal 
peace, there is still heard the clash of 
bloody wars, and thecold moonjshines upon 
many a pale and mangled form—the butch- 
ery of Christians fighting their brethren in 
Christ. 

And yet, ‘the morning cometh.” Slowly 
but surely the day is breaking. They who 
wateh for the light can see it coming. 
They who stand upon the hilltop and com- 
mand the widest sweep of the horizon, 
can see that the eastern sky is glowing with 
gold and vermillion. It is not in vain that 
Jesus lived. No deed of his shall ever be 
forgotten. No word of his shall return 
unto him void. Every tear that he dropped 
upon the earth shall furnish some fragrant 





and healing flower. No penitent sinner 
shall ever go to him for pardon, and be 
cast out. 





LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
IL. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


OF MODERN NOVELS AND OF MR. R. I. 
STEVENSON. 


To Miss Katuerine Lesar, Girton College, 
near Cambridge :— 

Dear Kate: You ask me whether I think 
there ever was a more delightful time for 
the novel-readers than this in which your 
lot is cast? At home, you say, your do- 
raestic authorities sti]l treat you as of old 
they treated Miss Lydia Languish, and cut 
you off from your regular meals of ro- 
mance. But, at college, you can read what 
you choose, and you pass much of your 
days and most of your nights in the study 
of the very newest fiction. Well, as you 
say, the quantity is absolutely unstinted, 
and really you can improve your mind a 
good deal, and acquire knowledge of men 
and cities, like Ulysses. I am glad that, 
in French romanee, you stick to Henri 
Gréville; you would not at all care for the 
trees of knowledge that grow in the gardens 
of MM. Zola and Daudet. But I hope 
you don’t take the heroines of Miss Brough- 
ton as young persons to be imitated, other- 
wise you will possibly get into a fast set, 
Do they ‘‘ cross you” and ‘ gate you,” at Gir- 
ton, when your conduct does not please the 
Dons, or shall I say the Donnas? Beware! 
When you are ‘‘gated”—you know, you 
cannot go out to the most quiet tea party; 
and when you are ‘‘ crossed,” it is not in 
love, but at the Buttery, so that you 
are deprived of your natural sus- 
tenance, and your ‘‘commons” of bread 
and butter. With these awful con- 
sequences before you, remember not 
to behave like the light-hearted and 
impulsive Nancys and Leonoras of Miss 
Broughton, ladies who would never have 
led a peaceful life at a lady’s college. You 
are too old (though but. nineteen) and too 
clever, Kate, to get much harm from Miss 
Braddon. Her new book, ‘*Mohawke,” 
will not suggest to you the plausible /ancy 
that you were changed, at the age of five 
or six for your rich uncle’s daughter, who 
dies young. Miss Braddon, who tells a 
story so well, would be dearei to me if she 
did not put my faith to such fiery trials, 
for a fond father would know his own 
daughter, whom he saw daily, from another 
child substituted for her. In Mr. Besant’s 
novels you will find heroines more worthy 
of your imitation, though I doubt if you 
can ever be so grand and epic and master- 
ful as some of his modern maidens. I have 
no doubt you identify yourself with them, 
and with every heroine you read about, ex- 
cept Mr. Heury James’s pretty young lady 
lecturess, Verena, in the ‘‘ Bostonians.” 
You know too much about lecturers at 
Girten to wish to lecture yourself. You 
are, also, educated in such a different style 
and have lived in a society so different, that 
1 daresay you look at the daughters of 
Silas Lapham, in Mr. Howell’s novel, as a 
Hindu lady might stare at a girl from Gir- 
ton. You have nothing in common with 
them except human nature, which does not 
count for much at first, not till you work 
down to the passions. These ‘‘ wild mas- 
ters’—you have heard, in lecture, that 
Sophocles called them so, are known to 
you only in books, just as I know gorillas 
and bushmen from literature solely. Keep 
out of their way till you take your degree, 
for there is nothing so distasteful as study 
near Cambridge, when the Aeart is in the 
Highlands, or with an officer in aHigh- 
land regiment. 

Sed quo me rapis? as you say at Girton. 
You want to know what I think of your 
dear friends and masters, the contemporary 
story-writers. Well, I belong to an old, old 
generation. I was the contemporary of 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and Trollope, 
and George Eliot, and—on a humbler level 
—of the author of ‘‘ The School for Fath- 
ers,” a capital story. Did you ever hear of 
it? Almost the oldest memory I have is of 
the yellow covers of the ‘‘ Newcomes,” as 
they came out monthly—or was it “ Pen- 
dennis”? Mr. Doyle had drawn a few of 
good Zisop’s beasts on the yellow cover. 
I used to stare at the donkey in the lion’s 








skin, and wonder how he came into the 
story, which was taken away from me 
when I tried to find out, because it was 
not a good book for achild. But I reada 
good deal of it, also of ‘* Vanity Fair,” at 
avery tender age, and was fond of little 
Rawdon, and loved old Figs for his com- 
bat with Cuff. Then, later, ‘‘Great Ex- 
pectations” came out. What a delightful 
book for a boy, like all of Dickens’s, in 
which boys appear. Mr. George Meredith’s 
‘** Richard Feverel” (which I am not going 
to lend you, Katherine), had also very 
amusing boys in it, and greatly won the 
fancy. But to what tend these senile 
prosings and reminisences? 

Well, they are my excuse for not being 
very fond of the novelists of to-day. The 
old writers, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
won my heart; George Eliot interested my 
head; George Sand carried me captive 
with the sireu music of her style. Do you 
not know it, flowing like a clear, deep, 
murmuring brook througa the meadows 
and woods of Berry. Perhaps I cannot 
estimate the new people fairly, my heart 
being given to those who died in their 
nonage. But I admit that, except Mr. 
James Payn for humor, and fun, and plot, 
and high spirits, and Mr. Besant for inter- 
est in life, and satire, and manfulness; and 
certain Amcrican authors for their watch- 
ful observations of common daily things 
and people; except those I read novelists 
but little. Even Mr. Meredith at times 
seems too hard a writer, not pellucid like 
our old friends, and too witty for a mind 
that likes to move at.an amble, without 
jerks and curvets. Oa the whole, the 
greater number of our new novelists want 
charm, which is so great in some of their 
predecessors, and they want boisterous fun, 
such as Dickens often gave us. Dickens 
was the perfection of the old English bois- 
terous mirth. It was toned down, in him, 
but it still kept shaking the reader’s sides 
explosively. Now we are all too genteel to 
be very funny, though Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Vice 
Versa” did remind one of old times. So 
does Mark Twain, in ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,” 
for example, than which I remember no 
modern book that has made me laugh 
more; but I don’t believe you will care for 
it. Mark is not much of a girl’s writer, 
and, as there is no love affair in ‘‘ Hucklc- 
berry Finn,” I suppose it is not exactly a 
novel. 

Is there nobody then, you will ask, whom 
I like as much, or nearly as much, as my 
old friends of my school days? Yes, there 
is Mr. Louis Stevenson! He has the charm, 
he has the style of the old people, perhaps 
just a trifle more self-conscious here and 
there, but pardonably so. I remember his 
very earliest essay, alittle sketch of the 
invalid’s life by the sunny Mediterranean. 
We were both living that life then, and I 
can never forget the brilliancy and mastery 
of language, and the power of expressing 
delicate sensations, though it was buta 
boy’s work. Since then he has developed 
imagination which can frighten you, (like 
that awful scene outside Dr. Jekyll’s door, 
when something is pacing the room within) 
he has developed humorous, like the fun 
of the fair Cuban, quite a new 
original kind of fun, in the ‘‘Dyna- 
miter.” He can see things -that you 
never dreamed of, and make you see them 
too, as in that terrible night with Villon, 
the poet bandit. He can tella story nearly 
as well as Scott. I have just read ‘ Kid- 
napped,” and a ‘‘ Legend of Montrose” to- 
gether, and, upon my word, I believe Alan 
Breck’s wanderings are a3 truly told as 
those of Dugald Dalgetty, and the Rival 
Pipers are as excellent as Callum Beg 
and the Dugald creature. And was there 
ever a better treasure story than ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,” except the ancestors of them 
all, Poe’s ‘‘Gold Bug?” Here to my 
mind are charm, veracity, humor, fancy, 
all united. But lest youshould say I am an 
enthusiast, I will add that I don’t care for 
Mr. Stevenson’s women; that I don’t care 
for his love-making; and that I doubt if he 
will ever write a good, regular novel. But 
like the Scot who defended Scotch grapes, 
premising that he ‘‘liked them soou,” I 
like my novels irzegular, not in three vol- 


umes, not very full of affairs of the heart. 
You don’t agree with me? You seldom 
do. So farewell, my fair euemy. 
Your kinsman, 
A. Lana. 





[December 16, 1886, ~ 


CHRISTMAS. 


THE SONG ELEMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 








BY THE RI. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
BisHorP oF CENTRAL NEW Yorx. 





Tue birth of our Lord can never be dig. 
sociated in the minds of his people from 
the angelic hymn that sounded through the 
sky over the pastures at Bethlehem. This 
voice of heavenly music, made so promi. 
nent inthe brief and simple account of the 
scenes of the Nativity, is more than mem. 
orable; it has in it a significant instruc. 
tion for the Christian disciple and the Chris. 
tian Church. Undue honor has certainly 
not been paid to the remarkable place held 
Ly song in the whole history of the King. 
dom of God on the earth, in the power of 
its faith, in its unceasing worship, in the 
whole body of its inspired Scriptures. How 
or what Adam and Eve sang in the days of 
their innocence, or just in what tone or ac. 
cent the minor key came into their duet ag 
they went out of Eden, we are not told, 
though Milton helps us in the imagination. 
No doubt the armies of Israel chanted that 
majestic strain which they lifted up every 
time the ordered hosts and laden camels 
moved forward with the glory of the taber. 
nacle, on the march across the wilder- 
ness. The hymns of Miriam and Deborah 
must be only examples of a national 
hymnody or Hebrew anthology. Till 
one has read Edersheim’s graphic and 
wouderful description of the Tem. 
ple-service at Jerusalem be can hardly 
be said to have a conception of what 
the harmonies and melodies of tke Levit- 
ical worship were, in order, grandeur 
and beauty. What human mind can tell 
the story of the influence and power of the 
Psalms of David in all the ages of the 
Faith, or intimate their present spiritual 
nature, or question that they will be the 
chosen and perpetual expression of all the 
moods and emotions of religious experi- 
ence as long as the Church stands? To 
separate the idea of song from that of 
prophecy, as it is presented to us in Isaiah 
or his fellows in ‘‘the goodly fellowship,” 
is impossible. In all the Old Testament 
this rhythmic utterance is so intimately 
joined with the thought of God that even 
inanimate nature is continually represented 
as breaking out into it, in all its kingdoms 
and departments. Itis as if a full revela- 
tion of the Creator in his relations to bis 
works, and theirs to him, could not other- 
wise be made. Not only do the nations 
and tribes and assemblies of a conscious 
and grateful humanity sing, not only the 
inhabitants of the rock and the widow's 
heart and the captive, and the tongue of the 
dumb, but the lands and the seas and the 
heavens, the hills and the valleys sing. 
The waste places sing. The trees of the 
wood sing, as well as the fowls in the 
branches. The whole array of the uni- 
verse is an orchestra. Atl its sounds are 4 
symphony. Surely this is more than 8 
poetic device or the hyperbole of Oriental 
fancy. It meant something ‘‘for our 
learning.” 

Caristianity begins with a song, and in 
the written Gospel the last we hear of it is 
a song that never ends, ever ‘‘new.” It 
is the eternal oratorio whose two fold 
theme is ‘‘Moses and the Lamb.” On the 
testimony of both the evangelic witness 
and ‘the heathen Pliny, a characteristic 
feature of the Eucharistic Feast from the 
beginning is the singing of ahymn. Prison- 
walls and threatened death could not 
crush the song spirit out of the heartand 
the breath‘of Christ’s apostles. What would 
our Christian worship soon become with 
out it? What would Christmas be if di 
vested of this gracious chorus? Silence ils 
carols, hymns, anthems, its Gloriain Er. 
celsis, repeated ever since the original birth- 
night, and we all feel at once that some 
thing would be lost not only out of the jo¥ 
and delight of the festival, but out of ils 
spiritual character as a fruitful heritage ¢ 
Christian generations, and a yearly trib- 
ute to the Son of God and Son of man. 

Why is this? It points inward to # fact 
and a law in man’s spiritual constitution. 
Gratitude to God for his gifts, and especk 
ally for his one Unspeakable Gift, is a more 
profound and more ennobling religiou* 
sentiment than any other. Faith and love 
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enter into it, and make a part of it. The 
voice of gratitude is praise, and the act of 
praise modulates itself naturally into song. 
In prayer we ask for what we want or 
wish; it may be only what we wish. While, 
therefore,the attitude of the soul in its peti- 
tions is devout, and is both commanded of 
God and accept able to him, yet it is quite 
possible for selfishness to intrude into it. 
The petitioner may be thinking more of him- 
self than of him to whom he speaks. In 
thanksgiving the worshipper gets clear of 
self, has no ulterior object to gain, and in 
this blessed liberty rises into a higher air. 
Hence, the sincerity and purity of his spirit 
may be judged by the proportions of his 
askings and his thanksgivings. How is it 
with our ordinary private devotions? The 
question is a test of character. In most of 
the instructions for prayer that we meet 
with, the proportion is pretty nearly that 
of the ten who asked, to the one who re- 
turn and gave thanks. If it be replied 
that, as singing is an art, dependent partly 
on physical and artistic endowments, not 
everybody is ableto sing. St. Paul clears 
up that difficulty by explaining: ‘Singing 
and making melodyin your heart to the 
Lord.” And he says this, strikingly, ina 
condensed epistle, largely in itself as much 
ananthem as an argument, which deals 
only with the sublime verities of redemp- 
tion, the laws and unity of the body of 
Christ, the grand doctrines of the faith, and 
the eseential duties of the Christian life 
stated in a comprehensive form. 

This leads to a practical principle, the 
recognition of a song-element in personal 
religion, which is to the other qualities of 
a Christian what music is to other sounds. 
Forms and sounds are signs of interior and 
invisible realities which are probably more 
real than themselves, such as face, fea- 
tures, gestures, tones, accents, all vocal 
modulations. Whenever the soul’s life 
rises to its loftiest pitch in spontaneous 
freedom and gladness, then we find all 
other expression inadequate, and resort to 
measure, melody, and, if there is common 
praise, to harmory. For less exalted states 
aprosaic and unmusical communication 
will suffice. The meaning of this symbol 
seems to be that when the service of Carist 
is least reluctant or compulsory, least 
grudging or legal, when it comes most of 
loving free will, when we do right not be- 
cause we fear we shall be punished if we 
do not, but because duty is our Lord’s 
will, and, therefore, to be done heart- 
ily, gladly, with a springing motion and 
jubilant feet, there the service is highest, 
best, most true to him to whom it is 
offered. It is afestival service. Going to 
the very heart of it, what is the secret 
motive of that service? Christmas tells us 
that. The motive takes its color and qual- 
ity from what Christ has done for us. 
Work your way down through all the su- 
perstructures and drapery, through sys- 
tems and controversies, through ceremonies 
and councils and sermons, to the very core 
and burning heart of the kingdom, and 
what is it that is there? We have the 
answer in three words, a trinity of 
evangelic benediction—Love, Deliverance, 
Life. Jesus is born at Bethlehem to prove 
God’s infinite and perfect love for his 
child, to deliver man from his ruin, to give 
him life, life more and more abundan‘ly 
and forever; love where there was aliena- 
tion and fear, rescue where there was help- 
less peril, life where the only sure and con- 
stant thing was dying and the dread of dy- 
ing. This dying race gathers about his 
manger-cradle, follows him, listens to him, 
sees him stop the long funeral procession, 
and hears him say: ‘‘I am come that ye 
may have life. You may stop dying if you 
will, and live with me, by me, for me, in 
my Heaven.” Humanity itself is the young 
Man carried out. Is it strange that this 
young man, living again, and sure of living 
ineternal youth, should living, sing and 
make melody in his heart? Is it strange 
that when our Religion came on the earth 
the voices of Heaven, with its splendors, 
should break through the bars of space, 
Riving to the Church of all time the key- 
note of its life as well as of adoration? 
The great antiphon, ‘Sing, O Heavens, 
and rejoice, O Earth,” is between the Chris- 
tian life here, already exultant in faith, 
and the Christian life there, without sin 
Or pain—one life of one family in him who 








bas abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light. 

All around us, in these eager enter- 
prising and stirring days, are infinite and 
mighty forces. The world is wide awake; 
its movement is not languid; its zeal is not 
half-hearted; its carnal devotions are not 
dull; its ritual is not formal; its offerings 
are not scanty; its mirth sings its unholy 
songs. We are coming to the ‘Holy 
Night,” the wonderful Birthday. Look 
into the Church. Will it hold its own? 
Do its children move to their daily work 
and their solemn feasts as cheerfully, as 
heartily, as joyfully? Is the Christian 
army strong and swift? If we cannot hon- 
estly answer these searehing questions as we 
would desire, we cau, at least, among the 
rejoicing of the household and the table 
and the mursery, remember to pray for the 
Bride of Christ, that she may come up from 
the wilderness of error, division and weak- 
ness ‘‘ sitging as in the days of her youth.” 


ENGLISH NOTES, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





I wonper whether it is that Christmas 
itself is changed, or that we old fellows 
are changed, that the present Christmases 
seem so different from those of the past? 
I do not shirk the second explanation of 
the matter in the least. Iam well awaie 
that grandfathers ‘‘are not really younger 
than they used to he”; it is only that we who 
have involuntarily assumed that relation- 
ship, do not quite appreciate our position. 
I don’t shut my eyes to the fact that—in 
compensation, perhaps, of some loss of 
physical beauty—I am very much accom- 
plished. There is very little more indeed 
left to be done to me than the finishing 
touch. The word ‘*break” which concludes 
all military exercises, is, I know, on the 
lips of that Drill Sergeant who will dis- 
miss me, not unwillingly, from the parade 
ground altogether. And yet Iam not at 
ali sure that the alteration in our modes of 
keeping and still more of looking upon 
Christmas, has anything to do with my 
standpoint as a beholder. Of course I don’t 
pretend that there was more snow in the 
old Christmas times—which were called 
‘** tides” by-the-by as if in prevision of their 
going out—than in the latter ones; the 
Meteorological Society have settled all that 
without the necessity of any observations 
of mine; but the snowy Christmases re. 
main in one’s mind; while the green ones 
which were wrongly held to ‘‘ make full 
churchyards,” have vanished as having no 
exceptional distinction from the rest of the 
year. I remember, for instance, more than 
once being snowed up in the country, and 
the road to the house for Christmas guests 
having to be dug out; on another eccasion 
all the roads being blocked so many feet 
deep with snow that to use them 
for carriages at all was impossible, 
whereupon the whole family went in 
wagons over the fields to take part in 
the Christmas festivities at another coun- 
try house. Such things are never seen now 
save in the Christmas numbers of the i)lus- 
trated newspapers, nor do I hear of them 
as actually occurring anywhere. 

There is at all events no doubt that 
Christmas preparations filled the mind, and 
its festivities the body, much more com- 
monly than at present. Asa poet of half 
a century ago described it, it was atime 
when great ‘‘ Too Much” was wont to 
‘‘ trample upon base Enough,” a time “‘of 
too much eating, too much drinking. too 
much everything but thinking,” and the 
doctor entered every house accordingly 
with the New Year. Just as matters hung 
upon this turn and it was a question 
whether this Saturnalia should not be 
given up, came Charles Dickens with his 
Christmas books, which not only re-estab- 
lished the old order of things, but for a 
time gave it an immense impetus. It is fair 
to say that with praise of good cheer there 
came the most urgent advice to be benevo- 
lent and charitable, but with all the love 
for the man and ready acknowledgement 
for his virtues, I cannot forget that he 
ruined my digestion. 

Then ia a few years’ time, came the re- 
action, begun, I think, by our old people 
whose constitutions could stand such 
things no longer. They did not take the 
exercise their forefathers took, and broke 





down under the over-feeding. Increased 
opportunities of locomotion helped to do 
away with the old gatherings. Our agree- 
able friend of seventy miles away could now 
come to us as easily as the relative who 
lived alittle too near us. We naturally pre- 
ferred his society,and the other resented it. 
Thereupon easued family rows, the dread 
of which has done more. than anything to 
do away with keeping Christmas in the old 
way. Upon the whole, we are not dis- 
pleased to have shaken ourselves free from 
the forced hilarities of theseason. Enough 
of Dickens’s influences remain with us to 
make us associate it with deeds of charity 
and benevolence; and in that respect I 
venture to think we have improved on our 
ancestors’s example; for what good we do 
is without any sense of patronage. But as 
to ‘* keeping Christmas” in the old sense, 
all is over with it. Our country has never 
been one of those which can be pious, and 
far less make merry to order. Anniver- 
saries of all kinds have ever met with brief 
and scanty favor from us, and though the 
greatest of them all has hitherto been an 
exception, there are signs that its day is 
departing like that of all the rest. 

After the felicitations of Christmas week 
there comes a sort of Indian Summer of 
good wishes, lasting only for a day or two, 
in connection with the New Year. There 
is, however, a better reason for these latter 
than the former; since to wish one a Merry 
Christmas is superfluous if one is enjoying 
it, and a mere mockery if one is a prey to 
bills and indigestion. The pleasure, such 
as it is, is so short-lived as to be hardly 
worth much aspiration, whereas, to wish 
one a Happy New Year, is a desire of some 
moment. What strikes one as curious is 
that those slight acquaintances whose souls 
can be hardly supposed to be bound up in 
our welfare, instead of that time-hallowed 
formula, often use ‘‘ the compliments of the 
season.” This is surely a little too frank. 
It may be true enough that their wishing 
anything is mere matter of compliment, 
but it is neither courteous nor judicious to 
say so. As we grow old all anniversaries 
are apt to lose their flavor, because they 
each remind us of happier times, whose 
‘‘ returns” are not likely to come for wish- 
ing. The New Year is, however, some- 
what exceptional; it does not seem so very 
much to ask of fate that we should have 
twelve months of good fortune; while as 
the old essayist says: ‘‘ There is no man so 
old, being in health, who does not think he 
will live a year.” 

These anniversaries are sometimes accom- 
panied with catastrophes. An elderly lady, 
a year ago, paid with her life for the in- 
discretion of over-eating herself on Christ- 
mas Day, a circumstance which ex- 
cited general attention. Yet nothing is 
more common than tor people to die of 
over-drinking. To my mind the one event 
is just as amazing as the other. Why 
should we drink when we are not thirsty 
any more than eat when we are not hun- 
gry? For my part I would just as soon 
kill myself with cherry pie as with cherry 
brandy. Another catastrophe more com- 
mon at Christmas time was terribly frequent 
last year. No less than six ladies fell vic- 
tims to their own rashness in approaching 
fire or candle inganzy or inflammable attire. 
It is surprising to me when I note the risks 
that ladies run in this way, that there have 
not been sixty cases instead of six. Who 
has not seen them warm their pretty feet 
at a fire without a guard, and then whisk 
away from itso that the flames leap out 
and follow them. Even the very mirrors 
on the dressing-tables are sometimes hung 
with lace within two inches of the naked 
candles. As to Christmas trees, the dread- 
ful incident which took place through one 
of them, in your own country, is like the 
burglar whom the nervous old lady dis- 
covered under her bed—‘‘ the very thing 
I have been looking for all my life.” Given 
a crowd of thoughtless children in muslin 
and a pillar of fire in their midst, what can 
come of it sooner or later but a catastro- 
phe? What strikes a man on reflec'ing on 
these matters is the absence of the sense 
of comparison in those who can run the 
risk of such terrible calamities for a small 
and fieeting pleasure. If men went to balls 
in muslin dresses, they would be steeped 
in asbestos, and not an unfenced fire would 
be allowed within a mile of the place. 





It seems a pity that our bishops, espec- 
ially when desirous of speaking with perso- 
nal authority, should not call themselves 
by the names by which they are commonly 
known, instead of their Latin cognomens. 
It is a pedantic affectation at best, and in 
some cases, such as when they are appeal- 
ing to the public for funds, has a mischiev- 
ous effect, for not one person out of five 
can recognize their identity. It is always, 
however, ridiculous, and the cause of ab- 
surd mistakes. I remember the traveler, 
Du Chaillu, of gorilla fame, complaining, 
among the other inconveniences of being a 
literary lion, that people whom you had 
never heard of, and didn’t want to hear of, 
were always wanting you to come to their 
entertainments. ‘‘For instance, only yes- 
terday,” he said, ‘‘a man of the name of 
Oxon—Samuel Oxon—sent me an invita- 
tion to breakfast with him.” How was he 
to know that Oxon meant Oxford? 

The practice of the bishops of prefixing 
their Christian names to the names of their 
dioceses in English is hardly less perplex- 
ing. Why- should they not, like other 
peers, be content with their titles without 
aprefix? In the Times, last week, some 
one replies to a letter in some previous is- 
sue, of s.eaking ‘‘the statement of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Alwyn Ely,” etc.,the gen- 
tleman in question being in fact Lord Al- 
wyn Compton, Bishop of Ely, whose sig- 
nature had thus ludicrously misled him. A 
bishop, in my opinion, is the last person 
who should puzzle this world unneces- 
sarily (his very existence being a problem 
to many people), and should not only be 
‘* the husband of one wife,” but the owner 
of one name. 

The reckless idiocy which causes people 
to fling rice in the faces of bride and bride- 
groom at weddings is on the increase, not- 
withstanding the mischief that has resulted 
from it. A clergyman at Cockermouth 
has actually been obliged to apply to the 
local magistrates to stop the practice, which 
is driving respectable couples, who would 
otherwise have been united by Mother 
Church, to the registrar office, where rice, 
it seems, is not thrown. If it really has 
this effect, the practice, no doubt, will be 
laid at the doors of the Nonconformists; 
but, as I have already pointed out, it arises 
solely from the want of humor among the 
vulgar; they have no notion of what con- 
stitutes fun whatever, and it is a pity that 
among the multifarious things taught by 
the School Board it has not yet been incul- 


-cated that horse-play is a misnomer, being 


in fact the amusement of asses. 

The accusations made by Mr. Norton in 
his ‘‘ Early Letters of Carlyle” against Mr. 
Froude are certainly very serious, but it is 
impossible to imagine that the gravest of 
them—the suggestion that Mr. Froude 
made the worst of his dead friend out of 
malice prepense—can be sustained. Even 
Carlyle himself, bursting with envy and 
hatred against some more successful cop- 
temporary recently deceased, would hardly 
have gone to that length. We must be- 
lieve rather, as the less improbable alterna- 
tive, that Mr. Froude was unaware of the 
extreme offensiveness of the portrait he 
wasdrawing; a fact which I can the more 
easily credit since our professional critics 
—until the whole country rose against 
them—for the most part seemed to agree 
with him, and quietly accepted malice, in- 
gratitude, jealousy, and a moroseness of 
character that would have disgraced a 
Chimpanzee, as the mere eccentricities of 
genius. A man, whom it may seem strange 
to quote in such a controversy, but who 
was, nevertheless, an excellent judge of 
character, Bernal Osborne, once observed 
to me, ‘“‘Carlyle has never been able to 
get rid of the peasant”; he meant, of 
course, not the happy peasant of the com- 
edy, but the grudging boor of melodrama; 
and this, I believe is the key of the whole 
mystery. 

There was a time when all the idle peo- 
ple in the civilized world went mad about 
making words out of ivory letters. I have 
a note in my possession from one of the 
greatest scholars in England : ‘* I send you 
these seven letters, only seven, n y o t 
e b a. Lord Palmerston gave the Queen 
asleepless night with them, and even I, 
the humblest of her subjects, had to be 
told.” 

Then came the turn of double acrostics , 
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over which I have known one of the bright- 
est wits iu London to waste his time and 
brains; and now has arrived the day of 
puzzles. This last and lowest craze was 
was set agoing by the newspapers. The 
Pall Mali Gazette recently offered a prize 
for the most difficult question that could 
be asked, and got Lord Truro and his Gen- 
eral Information Committee (who have 
people in the streets carrying desks before 
them, and empowered to take your inquiry 
about things not generally known, and 
your shilling subscription on the spot) to 
act as its judge. The outcome of the wis- 
Jom of his Lordship & Co., Limited, was 
to bestow the prize upon some idiot who 
suggested the number of ‘‘ the’s” in all the 
books in the British Museum. 

To get deeper than this in the ditch of 
stupidity one would have thought impos- 
sible; but now we have the universally at- 
tractive game of seeing how many lesser 
words can be made out of a greater—such 
asmetamorphosis. The plan is to adver- 
tise prizes from ten pounds to ten shillings 
to any one who chooses to compete and 
sends one shilling with his little at- 
tempt. As there are about a thousand 
applicants in every case, the ingenious ad- 
vertiser makes a nice little profit out of 
them. Itis fair to say that some of these 
‘* literary ” lotteries are started for charita- 
ble purposes—often by poor parsons to ren- 
ovate that unfortunate ‘*chancel” which 
is always getting outof repair; but even so 
it seems but poor fooling. The prevalence 
and popularity of such a feeble game are 
not a very hopeful sign of our middle class 
intelligence, and certainly prove that there 
is no more lack of unemployed among them 
than among the very poor. 

Soeiety in England is like a vessel built 
with water-tight compartments, which can 
receive a pretty sharp shock on this side or 
on that, without the main fabric being at 
all injured, or even disturbed by it. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that the 
suicide of Fred Archer has created a wider 
excitement and sympathy than would have 
been caused by the same catastrophe hap- 
peniag to any other map. And yet there 
are thousands of people who may justly be 
called our most intelligent class, who have 
never so much as heard of him. I think it 
quite probable that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may never have heard of the famous jock- 
ey, and I am quite sure he has never drop- 
ped a tear over his fate. Asa fellow crea- 
ture, of course, one regrets his miserable 
end, but asthe head of his profession, I 
confess I don’t care one half-penny about the 
matter. Nextto drunkenness, racing is the 
cause of more crime and wretchedness in 
this country than any other calling, and 
with the exception of prize-fighting, it has 
fewer attributes to recommend it. Where 
race-horses are trained, vice grows like a 
mushroom. I was unce well acquainted 
with two villages in the down country, 
which were given up to this pursuit. The 
rector of one of them (Mr. A.) complained 
to the rector of the other (Mr. B.) that his 
village had been demoralized by the 
jockeys. 

‘* You should do as Ido,” said Mr. B. 
‘** you should make choir boys of them; it 
at all events keeps them out of mischief on 
the Sundays.” 

‘*But does Mr. C. (the trainer) a!low you 
to do so?” ' 

‘* Certainly; he is glad to see any hu- 
manizing influence at work with them.” 

‘* But you don’t mean to say,” rejoined 
Mr. A. ‘‘ tbat C. eomes to church himself?” 

** No, I didn’t say that,” admitted Mr. 
B. ‘*‘ His attendance is punctual enough, 
but it must be confessed infrequent. He 
only comes to church (I am afraid for luck) 
on the eve of the Derby and the Leger.” . 


A late decision of a County Court Judge, 
about the return of a MS. by a publisher, 
is of interest to all literary men. He has 
laid it down that when stamps are sent 
with the MSS., a publisher is bound to re- 
turn it, even though his editor has put an 
announcement in his magazine that the re- 
turn of no MSS. will be guaranteed. This 
decision, as it stands, seems to me, to be 
hard on the publisher, unless, indeed, he 
lost it through his own carelessness. If it 
can be proved that he stamped and posted 
it, his responsibility should be at an end. 
There are people who send MSS., who are 
quite capable of saying they never got them 





back again, in order to obtain a pecuniary 
recompense that the worth of their work 
would never obtain. Itis a mistake to 
suppose that the only roguzs connected 
with literature are the publishers. Since 
the case under consideration was tried in 
the County Court, I suppose the author had 
only a modest appreciation of his own 
wares, but that must be an exceptional 
case. My experience is that almost every 
rejected contributor appraises his composi- 
tion—at the very least—at its weight in 
gold. 


LonpDon, ENGLAND. 


WHY MAKE CHRISTIAN EFFORT? 


BY JOHN HALL. D. D., LL.D., 
Or THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Att effort in good directions is not Chris- 
tian. Some make exertion because friends 
are gratified by it, Some are influenced by 
regard to their own interests; their credit 
will be improved by their known Christian- 
ity. Some have a natural taste for kind- 
ly interference, as they have for music or 
a fine painting. Some are pleased with the 
mere feeling of doing something and being 
of consequence. ‘‘ I have known persons,” 
says some one, ‘return froma funeral in 
good spirits, because they had the manage- 
ment of it. To such workers there will be 
some recompense, more or less enduring 
and valuable, but incidental and second- 
rate. Weare to think of toilers who have 
the single eye andthe whole body full of 
light, and for whom is a reward assured, 
enduring and adequate; the reward God 
gives to a faithful worker who knows and 
serves him, through Christ, for his sake. 

No wonder that the Psalmist said ‘‘ Trust 
in the Lord, and do good”—first trust, then 
do. But trust implies some knowledge of 
him. That comes to you and me, dear 
reader, in two ways which yet are one. The 
Word written makes God known to us. 
He proclaimed his name to Moses. He 
proclaims it to you and me, and it bas not 
materially changed since Moses’s time. To 
those who come to him, as he desires, he 
is ready to give pardon, and he will by no 
means clear the guilty who will not come. 
He is just, yet in his own appropriate way. 
He is the justifier of the ungodly. The God 
of Paul is the God of the patriarch. The 
God of Eden in Genesis is the God of the 
Heavenly Peradise intbe apocalyptic vision 
of John the Divine. We can know him in 
the Word written. But the Word written 
sets forth the Word locarnate. ‘*‘ The Word 
was God.” God’s glory shines in the face of 
Jesus Christ. God is in Christ. We know 
him, under the Spirit’s teaching in Christ. 
He is shown as infinite in love and holy in 
his government, in the Work of Christ. 
Here is God so loving men that he will 
give his Son tosave them. Here is God so 
loving righteous law—which is the expres- 
ion of absolute right—that he will not give 
free play to compassionate love until jus- 
tice is satisfied, or the pardon can be offered 
without possible compromise of his char- 
acter. 

Of such a Being it may well be said ‘‘Trust 
in the Lord.” And if a man can trust him 
for pardon and life, he can surely trust him 
as to what he is to do with himself. If his 
promises are perfectly reliable his directions 
may well be followed with confidence. If 
his grace brings salvation, his will de- 
serves respect. If he rescues from ruin in 
a way without parallel or precedent, he 
may be deferred to when he enjoins the 
uses to be made of talentsand opportuni- 
ties on the way to the Heavenly home. And 
as for a motive—does it need to be ex- 
plained? “If yelove me, keep my com- 
mandments.” So says God’s representative 
to the disciples—the representatives of true 
Christian workers in all time. Now, they 
did not work for the approval of acquaint- 
ances or the gratifying of natural tastes, or 
the eordid wish to stand well with men, or 
the pleasure of being somebody. They 
worked and suffered for Christ’s sake. To 
them and to such as they were, the Divine 
Master says, ‘Great is your reward in 
Heaven.” 

Yes: ‘Trust in the Lord,” first. That 
settles your place, asa child, an accepted 
servant. That means reconciliation, the 
free overtures coming from infinite grace 
being gladly met by you, and the heart 
made to glow witk gratitude for the grace 
that made the overtures. And the gratitude 











is a motive force and fire burning in the 
heart of the conscious machine that is to 
run with alacrity and draw afterit, along 
the definite and fixed lines, the burdens of 
duty and faithful service. Being is before 
doing. ‘Being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God”— that is the for- 
mer part of agreat work. Then follows “‘fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life”. 
(Romans vi, 22.) The divine Fatherhood of 
God is first learned; then bursts into the 
enlightened soul the practical feeling of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Does any reader feel tempted tosay, ‘‘ Ob, 
this is the old devout story; trust; empty 
sentiment; or perhaps rigid, stiff, dead, 
useless orthodoxy!” No; if anybody has 
claimed the trust and stopped there, he has 
done injustice to the Sacred writer. It is 
‘*trust in the Lord and do good.” And 
they go together. There are two kinds of 
good, differing in form—the same in sub- 
stance. Mary Thomson is chambermaid in 
a well-to-do family. Fault is never found 
with her. Why? She is known to be con- 
scientious, God-fearing. No duty, the sim- 
plest, is neglected—no burden, the heaviest, 
isevaded. She is doing good. She is serving, 
filling the place where God put her, with 
love to Christ and child-like reverence for 
his Father and her Father actuating her. 
She could have no higher motive. A presi- 
dent of a bank, of a railroad, of the United 
States could have no higher. There comes 
a cook into the family, and she must needs 
be known to Mary. They live much to- 
gether vaturally and necessarily. The cook 
is an occasional drunkard, and Mary caanot 
but see it. Now she hegins on another line 
by gentleness and goodness to gain the poor 
creature’s respect and confidence, and by 
faithful and helpful effort to save her from 
her degrading sin. She trusts in the Lord 
and she does good. 

Christian reader, try to do good on both 
of these lines. Fill your own place. Help 
others. You may have to stand up for 
Christ, like Nicodemus bcfore nis peers; or 
like Aquila and Priscilla to take an 
Apollos and teach him; or like Paul, 
withstand a Peter to his face; or like 
the little Hebrew maid, commend the 
way of life and health to some one far above 
you in many ways; or like Joseph to pro- 
vide for not very amiable or appreciative 
brothers; or like Abraham preach for com- 
muoities that despise you, with something 
of Sodom and Gomorrah in them; or with 
the Baptist to strive with fickle and double- 
minded souls like Herod’s—but if the mo- 
tive be regard to your Divine Father, this 
‘‘love’s labor ” never will be lost. He has 
an observant, all-seeing eye. He has a book 
of remembrance. He has a Heaven into 
which to bring you; and in bis high and 
perfect kingdom, powers and capacities 
trained in his service will not fail to find 
appropriate places and emloyment. He 
said of his servant ‘* Trust in the Lord and 
do good: so shalt thcu dwellin the land 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” That word 
is true, not only of Canaan’s, but also of 
‘*Emmanuel’s Land.” 

We have many restless working people 
to-day, looking out from factory windows 
in which they toil, or from lanes in which 
they loiter in enforced idleness, on the car- 
riages or the costly surroundings of their 
rich employers, and chafing in discontent. 
We have associations with a name linked 
with chivairy—‘*Knights of Labor”—call- 
ing for better conditions for their class. 
While they do justly, no one can blame 
them. But, oh! if they could only learn 
this divine plan, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord and do 
good,’’ how much it would tend to lighten 
their burdens and secure their welfare! 
Then they, too, would ‘dwell in the land 
and verily be fed. 

And if the attempt to do good sometimes 
seems to fail, it is worth while asking, is 
there no failure in the trust? The Hebrews 
when they saw Pharaoh’s host on their 
track, cried out in terror to the Lord, and 
Moses no doubt, while speaking words of 
cheer to the people felt his helplessness and 
lifted up his voice to Jehovah: ‘‘ Why 
criest thou unto me? speak unto the child- 
ren of Israel that they go forward.” There 
is a time when prompt action in the way 
God orders is not to be set aside even for 
prayer. And God uses means where hu- 
man power can do his work. We can roll 
away tbe stone under which the dead souls 
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slumber in ignorance, and let them hear 
the word of the Savior, and when he has 
quickened them into spiritual life, we can 
unloose the garments of evil habits and bad 
surroundings, and in obedience to the Mas. 
ter’s word, ‘‘ loose them and let them go.” 
For if the trust fails, so does the love; ang 
without the love, there is no right labor, 
Listen to the word that Peter hears when, 
after he had lost his trust and deceived hig 
Master, he is being restored. ‘‘ Lovest thoy 
me”? ‘Yea, Lord.” ‘Then feed my 
lambs.” Love, the child of trust, is in time 
the mother of service. Christian reader, 
guard your heart and see that it be all right. 
Have you heard of the watch, which no 
skill or repair could keep uniformly right, 
until it was found that its wheel of pol. 
ished steel had been magnetized and the 
presence near it of even a buach of keys, 
marred its motion and prevented ite sery. 
ing its chief end? Is your heart right? Is 
this the order of your life—trusting the 
Lord and doing good? 

This column will be read by thousands 
who in God’s goodness are well-to do in the 
world. Areyou doing good? or are you 
indifferent to the ‘ blackness of darkness’ in 
many & soul about you, to the wail of woe 
that isso often going up, the inarticulate 
cry for help that is ringing out from crowds 
threatening in their numbers, even if unres- 
sonable in their pleas? Cannot you do 
something? The coats and garments Dorcas 
made seemed of no great account, but they 
meant something when the weeping wearers 
showed them with many a grateful tear, by 
her dead body. We need to inspire love 
and trust in these struggling ones by our 
practical sympathy. The Samaritan inthe 
parable did not make great sacrifices. ‘Two 
pence’ was not a great deal of money toa 
business man riding on his way. But he 
gave personal effort; he gave pity; he gave 
his ready money; he gave the benefit of his 
credit; and the Master holds him up as an 
ideal of a good neighbor. Those poor 
neighbors of yours—what can you do for 
them with the sympathies, effort, means, 
and credit you can employ? When you love 
your children you are always giving to 
them. God loves you and you are always get- 
ting from him. You are looking to Christ's 
cross as the means of your salvation. As 
you gaze,catch from it an inspiration that 
will make you more like him who hung 
upon it, and who, on the earth, went about 
doing good. 

THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF 
: FRANCE, 


BY EUGENE REVEILLAUD. 


Now that Bartholdi’s statue stands 
proudly in the harbor of New York, and 
the acclamations which greeted it on both 
sides of the Atlantic have died away, the 
moment has perhaps come to inquire 
calmly, What are the best means of secur- 
ing to France that liberty which shall one 
day illumine the world, but which has 
hitherto shone upon our country in rare 
and intermittent gleams. 

The blessing of a liberty, triumphant, 
durable, and permanent—leavening na- 
tional law and national life—has long been 
known to the Great Republic. Therefore 
her history, for more than a century, has 
flowed almost continuously in a broad and 
peaceful current, free from the crises of 
revolution and reaetion, the catastrophes 
and coups d’ état, so frequent, alas, in the 
his‘ory of our nation. We ask America to 
communicate to us the secret of that liberty. 
No doubt the secret is such only to those 
who have failed to grasp the meaning of 
that profound saying of the Book of Books: 
‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” In apology for our people, it 
must be said that, through the machinations 
of the priests of Rome, the Great Book has 
hitherto been to them a sealed volume, and 
‘“‘ how shall they hear without a preacher, 
and how shall they preach except they be 
sent?” Happily—and herein lies a great 
encouragement—the power of the priest- 
hood is at the present day broken in France; 
our people have lost almost all confidence 
in their spiritual directors, and free access 
to the Gospel is open to every earnest and 
sincere enquirer. Not only is this breaking 
of the clerical yoke the great fact of the 
present situation in France, but the priests 
themselves are aware that the people are at 
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heart alienated from them. Within the 
last few years there has been a striking in- 
crease inthe number of priests who leave 
the Papal Church, and voluntarily break 
the yoke with which their youth has been 
burdened. To our personal knowledge, 
thoge priests may be counted in dozens who 
leave their Church in order to embrace 
Protestantism, not to speak of the large 
number who, on the other hand, extricate 
themselves from the quagmire of Roman 
superstition, only to fall into the neigh»or- 
ing slough of infidelity and skepticism. - Re- 
cently a priest, who came to us from 
purely conscientious motives, and in whose 
accuracy of statement we have full confi- 
dence, reported to us the following remark 
made by his bishop in the course of con- 
versation with the priests of his diocese: 
‘We need not deceive ourselves, gentle- 
men; the mass of our people is no longer 
Catholic exceptin name. The majority are 
pure deists, if they are aot avowed mate- 
rialists. The special doctrines of Catholi- 
cism are no longer held except by a contin- 
ually decreasing number of the laity; and 
amongst these the best are in reality Prot- 
estant in doctrine.” 

We hold by the above statement. It is 
only the recognition of a self-evident fact, 
a fact patent to ail who have closely studied 
the present religious condition of Fance. 
Hitherto, in the work of destroying Roman 
Catholicism, that greatest of all barriers 
to the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, 
nothing more has been needed to shake the 
structure of its foundation, than the attacks 
of free thought, ‘‘ falsely so called.” Such 
free thought, the nursling of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, themselves trained in 
the schools of the Jesuits, though it knows 
how to overturn, is absolutely powerless to 
reconstruct. For that reason it has too 
often hesitated to strike the final blow, as 
we may see at the present time, in the fear 
of our legislators to serve Church and State. 
But, while unbelief can only demolish, 
Christians, true Protestants, are standing, 
like Zerubbabel, trowel in hand, ready to 
erect the altar on its true foundation. 
While others are destroying and uprooting, 
like the Arabs of the desert, who leave not 
a tree behind them, the faithful have a store 
of the precious seed ready to cast into the 
ground, confiding to its furrow the harvest 
of the future. Your pioneers of the Far 
West know that before they can sow the 
seed, the ground must be cleared. The 
storm and the fire, unproductive in them. 
selves, are yet often the first auxilferies of 
the pioneer, thus realizing the truth that 
God ‘‘ maketh his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” So, if the Church 
of Rome, having sown the wind in our 
land, is to-day reaping a whirlwind which 
threatens to destroy her, it is the plan of God 
that is being carried out; and we, watch- 
ing those signs of the times, which are the 
mark of his Divine Hand in history, and 
the execution of his judgments, we must, 
like the Israelites in the time of Nehemiah, 
hold ourselves reedy to rebuild the walls of 
our Zion, and raise from its ruins the tem- 
ple once built by our Huguenot fathers. 

Why should not the American people 
become the Cyrus of our day, by rebuilding 
that Huguenot Church which is one day to 
be the church of regenerated France? In 
the time of Ezra, the Israelites looked to 
the mighty Persian Empire which had 
arisen from the wilds of the East, and in 
whose rapid growth they saw the hand of 
Jehovah. In our day, we, Protestants of 
France, look toward the West. We look 
to that Republic of the United States over 
whose cradle France once bent in sympa- 
thy, and which now, in giant growth, wax- 
ing mightier than those who fostered her 
infancy, has become a mighty Empire. 

We remember with pride how our noblest 
Huguenots, associated with what was best 
in English Puritanism, took part in the 
founding of your nationality, just as Lafay- 
ette and Rochambeau, ata later time, aided 
im the foundation of your independence. 
We also say to you that it is the Lord who 
has done all these things, the Lord who 
reigns in Heaven, and from whom all em- 
Pire proceeds, “‘ Who confirmeth the word 
: ~ at ant ae the counsel 
esr ea . at saith to Jerusalem 
J ited; and to the cities of 
Udah, Ye shal! be built, and I will raise up 
ed places thereof.” Does not the 


same Lord who of old spake of Cyrus, now 
say of the American people: ‘‘ This is my 
shepherd, which shall perform all my 
pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
shalt be, built, and to the temple, thy foun- 
dation shall be laid?” 

I have no fear of being a false prophet 
in predicting for every work of evangeli- 
zation in our country—carried on in the 
spirit of Christ—an ever increasing degree 
of blessing and success. Let no one be 
misled by the noise made by our free- 
thinkers—thinkers so little free, except in 
name, that they ever commit their daugh- 
ters to the bondage of the convent. Free- 
thought is only a fire of straw which will 
rapidly consume itself. Even in Paris we 
we can testify to the obvious decrease of 
interest, and of propagandist zeal in the 
atheistic party, which had set itself up as 
the representative of general opiuion in our 
country. The attraction of novelty having 
passed away, pecuniary support having to 
a large degree failed, interest has so begun 
to languish in a campaign whose results 
are distant, that the materialist leaders 
have thought good to silence many of 
their batteries. Ontbe other hand, reac- 
tion against the champions of atheism be- 
come3 every day more and more decided. 
Thus, a ‘‘ National League against Athe- 
ism” has just been founded in Paris—the 
name of which indicates its character and 
its aim—to vindicate the rights of God over 
our people, and to protest against those 
who outrage his holy name. One of the 
best signs of the time is that the initative 
in this league has been taken by laymen 
belongiug to various religious denomina- 
tions, and also by many who profess noth- 
ing more than pure theism. 

The growing success of the MacAll Mis. 
sion, whose further developments is 
checked only by the fact that, in answer 
to urgent appeals addressed to it from va- 
rious parts of France, its proportions 
have, for the moment, outgrown its means. 
The cordial and often enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to all agents of the Mission In. 
térieure, who preach the necessity of a re- 
ligious reform, based upon belief and ac- 
ceptanve of the Gospel; the breath of 
awakening spiritual life which is felt in 
many of our Protestant churches, and 
which promises to extend to them all; and 
finally, and chiefly, the zeal of the men re- 
cently converted from Roman Catholicism, 
whose number is, thank God, continually 
increasing, and who heartily seek to make 
known around them the Gospel of Re- 
demption; all these things convince us that 
we are entering upon “ the acceptable year 
of the Lord,” and that the dawn of anew 
religious reformation is about to rise upon 
our country. 

May the grace of God preserve to us the 
twofold blessing of peace abrhad and liber- 
ty at home; and erelong this reformation 
movement will become the great fact of 
our inner life, and the great movement of 
our natural history. In America religious 
freedom prepared the way for political lib- 
erty. Withus political liberty is the first 
to appear; but her companion will speed- 
ily follow. For all forms of liberty unite 
in one gracious sisterhood; and whenever, 
under the guidance of any one of them, 
Truth is permitted to appear to man, her 
cause is well-nigh gained. In the words of 
the great Milton: ‘‘Though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose upon the earth, 
so 7'ruth be among them, we need not fear. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple. Who ever 
knew her to be put to the worst in a free 
and open encounter?” 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF THE 
LABOR DEBATE. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, D.D., 
OF THE BosTON UNIVERSITY, 











Tuis debate is in great danger of losing 
itself in mere talk which throws no light 
upon the subject and is fruitful only of 
confusion and mischief. To this class 
belong without exception all the graphic 
descriptions of the war between capital and 
labor. Capital is treated as one and is 
made into a kind of person. Labor is con- 
sidered in thesame way; and then the two 
are set to warring. The abstract laborer 
is shown to be oppressed by the abstract 





tional heat is evolved. Of course, “the 
laborer” and “ the capitalist” are abstract 
fictions, but rhetorically they are all the 
more effective on that account. To de- 
scend to exact specifications of cases and 
to definite suggestions of solution of the 
problems involved,would greatly embarrass 
the discourse. Any actual labor dispute is 
always between some definite employer, 
A, and” some ; definite emiployé,.B, and 1s 
based withal upon some definite circum- 
stances which must be known in order to 
judge the case. But to state the case in 
its definite particulars would seldom admit 
of much rhetorical effort: and, hence, A 
must be transformed into ‘‘ the capitalist ” 
and B into ‘‘ the laborer’; and the specific 
dispute between them becomes “‘the war of 
capital and labor.” 

It is probable that the professional labor 
agitator would lose most of his stock in 
trade if he were deprived of these abstract 
fictions, and were compelled to confine 
himself to specific cases and to definite 
plans for dealing with them. It is certain, 
too, that this vague talk has done not a 
little to heat many weak heads. When we 
are told that ‘tthe laborer” is oppressed, 
there are hordes of ignorant men who con- 
clude tbat they are oppressed, because they 
are laborers. When we are told that 
‘‘labor” is the source of all values, the 
same men are ready to identify themselves 
with labor, and conclude that the wealth of 
the community has, in some way, been 
taken from them. There is a complete 
failure to inquire whose labor, whether of 
present or past, of brain or muscle, of hu- 
man muscle, or animal muscle, and natural 
forces applied through machinery. There 
is equal oversight of the fact that in every 
form of production mere muscle counts for 
less and less, and brain and machinery for 
more and more. All of these differences 
are covered up in the one term ‘‘labor,” 
and ignorant muscle is taught that it is the 
sole source of values. This view is as false 
as it is dangerous; but it is the view which 
the vague talk of labor-reformers distinctly 
tends to foster. To such an extent has 
this gone that multitudes of idle and iguor- 
ant people could be found, who have a 
vague notion that all the large fortunes of 
the country have been made out of them. 
These fortunes are capital, and capital is 
derived from labor. To help out the argu- 
ment they identify themselves with labor, 
and the demonstration is complete. Some 
time ago I came upon a letter from a min. 
ister who, by some such process, had 
worked himself into a state of unreasoning 
anger, and to whom the hanging of Jay 
Gould seemed to be the key to the solution 
of all labor-problems! This person was the 
graduate of a reputable college, and was 
suppesed to be not entirely without gifts. 
If such unmitigated rant could result in 
such a cas¢, what might we not expect 
from men of weak and untrained intellect 
and strong passions. 

It is a matter of real importance, both 
scientific and practical, that this vague de- 
clamatory talk about *‘ the capitalist, ” the 
‘*laborer,” ‘‘the war between capital and 
labor” sbould give way to specific state- 
ments of actual cases, If employer A has 
a dispute with employé B let the fact be 
reported with its specific circumstances; 
and then it will be possible to form some 
judgment upon the case, a thing which is 
quite impossible when A becomes “* capital” 
and B becomes ‘‘labor.” It is of even 
greater importance that general declama- 
tion should give way to formulated sugges- 
tions for mending the social condition. 
These would furnish something definite 
for thought and criticism, and might lead 
to deeper ,insight all around. The phy- 
sician who confines himself to shaking his 
head and to dwelling on the gravity of the 
disorder, is not likely to cure the patient. 
‘‘The social crisis,” ‘‘the economic war,” 
etc., are fairly familiar as rhetorical de- 
vices, and might well give way to practi- 
cal suggestions. 

Another marked shortcoming of the de- 
bate is the tendency to make a flourish 
over general principles as if they were in 
dispute, or as if they contained any solu- 
tion of the problem. Many seem to fancy 
that something important has been uttered 
when it has been said that the rights of the 
individual are subordinate to the claimis of 





by the claims of society are meant the es 
sential conditions of social order and prog- 
Tess; but it gives us no indications of what 
those conditions are. In any case these 
conditions will be mainly in the nature of 
the individual. No social order can be 
final which does not furnish the best con- 
ditions for individual development. If, 
then, our truism were admitted, we should 
still have the practical problem unsolved. 
And for its solution we should have to 
make a psychological and historical study 
of human nature and its tendencies. The 
priociple is far enough from warranting the 
indiscriminate plunder of the individual 
by the mob. 

Equally irrelevant to actual conditions 
are the various theories of the relation of 
the race toland. The race is declared with 
tremendous emphasis to own tue planet, 
and hence, no individual can have abso- 
lute property in land. To begin with, *‘ the 
race” here is much the same fiction as ‘‘ the 
laborer,” and just as any discontented 
worker is ready to identify himself with 
‘the laborer,” so the theorist is ready to 
identify himself and his followers with 
‘*the race.” Whether “the race” owns 
the American soil as against the American 
people, or how the American people come 
toown American soil to the exclusion of 
the rest of ‘‘ the race,” or where and when 
**the race” divided the surface of the earth 
among its members, are questions un- 
dreamed of by the thevrist. He considers 
himself and his party as ‘‘race” enough 
for the occasion. But even if we allow 
that the race owus the planet, and pass 
over all the difficulties involved in national 
ownership, we have an utterly barren prin- 
ciple in social science. The general char- 
acteristics of human nature already re- 
ferred to have to be taken into account, 
and the practical question becomes this: 
Is it upon the whole for the good of society 
to grant such privilege of land ownership 
as is compatible with the right of eminent 
domain on the part of the state, or should 
we do better to return to the communal 
system of landholding? This question can 
never be solved by any theoriziag about 
the relation of the race to land; and this 
theorizing in turn can have no practical 
significance until the planet is crowded. If 
the race were pressing hard upon the limits 
of existence, our present freedom in the 
use of food would have to be curtailed, 
No one would have a right to more than 
he could eat. But this remote possibility 
is hardly a reason for appvintipg a com- 
mittee at present to inspect the swill-bar- 
rels of the community, in order to prevent 
wasteful extravagance. Without doubt 
many of the non-landholders could be 
found who would gladly accept their por- 
tion of the planet if it lay in some city, 
but who would not consent to occupy it if 
it were in the remote country. Meanwhile 
* land,” *‘owning a home,” etc., are ser- 
viceable rhetorical phrases, and likely to 
remain so. Home is notoriously one of 
the trio cf sweetest words, 

Another principle equally empty of prac- 
tical guidance is that of benevolence, 
Christian or otherwise. This is often re- 
ferred to by the pulpit as containing the 
solution of all problems, whereas in fact 
it gives no practical guidance whatever. 
Such benevolence is an absolute duiy asa 
disposition, and without doubt would fur. 
nish ihe most favorable conditions for all 
social development, but it coniains no so. 
lution of anything. This benevolence while 
remaining a duty asa disposition must re- 
ceive many limitations in practice from the 
laws of human nature and the system of 
things. The difficult point in practical life 
is to determine the form benevolence snall 
take on in order to reach the best result for 
all concerned. There was much benevo- 
lence in the middie ages, but most of it was 
misguided. The benevolent intention of 
poor laws defeats itself. Human Nature 
and the laws of life being what they are, 
the social philosopher must take them into 
account; and no amount of good intentions 
or benevolent impulses will excuse him 
from this necessity. Too much attention to 
the cultivation of the virtues is, of course, 
impossible; but while to be virtuous is un- 
doubtedly te be happy, it does not necessa- 
rily carry with it an insight into social and 
economical science. 
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labor agitation is the failure to perceive 
that society as a whole bas many interests 
besides those of ‘‘the laborer.” Class leg- 
islation of any kind is odious; asociety will 
not consent that any class sball porsers it- 
self of the social mechanism for the fur- 
therance of class interests. This pvarrow- 
ness of view seld »m tsk ‘son so simple a form 
as in the case of the Frenct socialist who, 
when told that an equal division of prop- 
erty would give a very smali sum to each, 
replied, that that, with what he already had, 
would make him comfortadvle. But there 
is atendency to such narrowress. We see it 
in the exclusion of apprentices wherby the 
labor of others is remarned toignorance, 
and grave mischief is done to the future of 
society. We see it ia the system of Lerror- 
ism whereby la»or oppresses labor. We 
see it in a laughable form ia the claim that 
labor ought to be able to secure a conifort- 
able living by working sn hour a day. 
Manifestly the person,who says this is think- 
ing only of himself or at the most, of his 
guild; fur if it were extended to all labor, 
aod especially tothe great body of farmers, 
there would not be enough produced to 
furnish the conditions of more than a sav- 
age existence. But that others should 
work full time to support some on half- 
time would not. be an unpleasiog thought, 
at least for the party of the second purt. 
For penetration and all-sidedness it de- 
serves to rank with the brilliant suggestion 
that the way to prosperity lies through 
waste and extravagance. 

Oo both scientific avd practical grounds 
we revew the rezommendation already 
made, that rhetoric and declamation be al- 
lowed a recess in favor of exact statement 
of facts and formulation of principles. In 
that way we shall leara what the trouble is, 
and whether it can be removed or not. 
Many of the inequalities which strike the 
jimagivation of tne declaimer are rooted in 
the nature of things, ard many others can- 
not be reached by law without doing more 
harm than good. But vague dwelliog on 
** the crisis,” ‘* secial war,” etc., can do no 
good, and has already wrought great mis. 
chief. 


THE CONGO AS A MISSION FIELD. 
AN ADDRESS 





BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 


BEFORE THE METHODIST PaescueRs’ MEETING, New 
York City, MONDAY, DECEMBER 6TG, 1586, 


Mr. Chairman and Gzntlemen: I requested the 
commit.ee that invited me to address you this 
mornivg to specify the particular points on which 
information is desired. I have here eight points, 

1. Theclimate ana healthfuiness of the river valleys 
as compared with the uplands, and of the coast as 
compared with the interior. 

Now, I suppose your committee referred in this 
question only to Equatoriai Africa—Afvica being an 
enormous con*inent of 13,000,000 square miles, Tne 
he il ‘bfuiness of tne Nile Valley, ws, of course, well 
knowato you. Tae healthfuloess of the Orunge 
Valley is also well known, and that of the Limpopo 
Valley. But we will confine ourselves to the river 
valleys of Equatorial Africa from ten degrees vorth 
toten degre23 south, Now there is ooriver valley 
nor any portion of the equatorial region along the 
coast that can be coasidered bealtnful. There are 
tra lers who nave been ae to live there twe: ty or 
twenty-five years. Tnere was a doctor establiszed 
at Gaboo?, just a little north of the Congo, for 
twenty years; and he returned to Europe in as goud 
healtn as tne day he started for Africa, barring age, 
of course. There have been traders at the mouth 
of tne Congo for sixteen years. In 1879 I was as- 
toni-ned to see the pilot of the Congo mouth a man 
weighing 260 pounds, When [ exclaimed: ** Woy, 
my dear sir, how long have you been here?” he 
said, «I bave been here.fourteen years.” 

When IL left im 1884, that pilot was still there, a Sir 
John Falstaff in weight, rubicund, jully, and 
browned. In comitg down tne river on my filst 
trip Isaw numbers of young persons, twenty-three 
and twenty-tour years old. They had staited out 
at sixteen and seventeen. When I returned in 1879 
Ifound them still there. The principal agent at 
Banana has been there sixteen years; tne second, 
fourteen. Bat on the Congo, in our expedition, we 
have not been able to keep anybody longer than 
three years, and I will ell you why. 

We were pioneers; we were obliged to make 
roads, to work in the hot sun, to haul our wagons, 
to cut through the jungles. These agents were 
down on the Lower Cong), and were necessarily. 
kept indoors. They seldom wentinto thesun; con- 
sequentis, they avoided the dangers resulting trom 
exposure to sunshine, Neither were they exposed 
to the inclemency of the rainy season, the maseeka ; 
whereas we had to undergo sunshine and the effects 
of rain. I lost severalof my men frum haviog been 
drenched while out at work; I lost some while they 
were out making the roads, I will give you an in- 

stance. 

Lieutenant Grant is a splendid stalwart-looking 

man from Luxembourg. He has an ambition to 


signed him; sol give him other work and fifty men 

to continue the road from Manyanga to Stanley Pool- 

He has witn him one bortle of Burgundy, He will 

keep that for a gala day—the birthday of the king. 

He means to drink that toa larger number of days 

to His Majesty. Some five miles on the road be 

meets a friend coming from Stanley Pool, and ** Row 

do you do; I am delighted to see you.” The friend 

has ,ust ope bottle ot brandy. They club together, 

and they bring out—one his bottle of Burg ndy and 

the other the brandy, Next morning the work 

must go on. of course. The trader vids him ** Good- 

bye,” and the omicer must muster his working par- 

ties and proceed, But the effect of that night’s dis- 

sipation 1s pretty soon seen. At nine o’clock the 

sun comes out strong. Before six o’clock that afrter- 

non be 1s in his grave. 

You ask about the climate and healthfulness ofthe 
river valleys. How can you understand unless I 

specify certain poin‘s to illustrate? 

A man has been with me on the Upper Congo two 
years and nine months. He has distinguished him- 
self. I can recommend him t) anybody for indus- 
try, fidelity, and attention to his duties. I wish to 
preserve him. He has slight dysenteric symptoms. 

I say to him: “If I thought I could keep you frem 
wine and liquor, I would send you to the coast, and 
send you home with good care; and if I hdd au- 
thority to bind you under an oath so that you could 
not touch a glass of liquor, I should be quite sure 
that you would arrive at home, and after a resi- 
dence there of from three to six months you would 
be prepared to return.” He said: ** But I promise 
you that I will not touch a drop of liquor.” ‘I do 
not want to exercise any restraint over you, but my 
firm conviction is that, if you do touch it, you will 
never reach home. Good-bye. Boys, carry him.” 

I gave him a ‘lozen hammock bearers. He reaches 
the coast. The doctors attend him. He recovers 
from the slight dysenteric malady. They say now 
he is in a fitcondition to go home. That evening 
he swaps his coat to a native for a bottle of gin, and 
by midnight he is dead. 

Therefore, when you ask about the climate and 
the bealthfulness of the river valleys, people who 
are suffering from the depressing influences of such 
iostances of fatality will naturally say, with great 
force: ‘*Such and such a man died, and such and 
such a man, and so on, and look at that cemetery 
at Banana Point! Go there and you will see head- 
stone: marked: * Here lie the mortai remains of So- 
and-So, belonging to Stanley’s expedition,’ and 
‘ Sergeant So-and-So, belonging to Stanley’s expedi- 
tion,’ and you can count twenty or thirty. The peo- 
ple in America and England do not understand that 
there have been such fatalities.” 

But they will not tell you the cause; and is it 
right that I should follow the dead to their graves 
and say that such and such a man died from such 
and such a cause ? 

There was a Scotch engineer who came out 
recommeaded by ihe British East India Company. 
He wasa genius. He knew the tricks of making 
the rudest structure comfortable and home-hke. 
He takes charge of the steamer Belgic to go down 
tothe mouth of the Congo. Three days afterward 
I ask the captain where his engiveer is. He is dead. 
He was found sitting onachair with a bottle of 
brandy in his hand—dead. 

We, on the Upper Congo, have lost four men , 
and consider the nombers that have been there, 
Consider the hard work they have done. Consider 
the want of luxuries that we bave suffered; from 
the steam-engives of the little steamere, reflecting 
the heat on one side and the sun on the other ; and 
then to the cold winds, which would canze pneu- 
monia in this country, you may trace the causes of 
very many of those chills and fevers that we suffer 
from in Africa, These are nearly all that we have 
lost out of one hundred white men that have been 
on the Upper Congo. The Upper Copgo has an 
altitude of about two thousand feet above the level 
ofthe sea. When you come to the mouth of the 
Congo, you have a gap that goes right ob to Stan- 
ley Pool, We have built stations right along that 
gap, and many of our people have been 
chilled to death. Most of our losses have occurred 
on that gap, and even Leopoldsille, with such beau- 
tiful sceuvery, is uphealihr. I built stations also at 
Bolobo and Lukolela, aod Ng’ mbe, and Iboko, and 
Sranley Fails. I took two young men from Stanley 
Pool who suffered from anemia, and J asked them 
whether they preferred to go hon.e or up the Congo, 
and they said “Send us to tne Upper Congo.” I 
stationed one at Bolobo and another at Lukolela, 
and toen weut up to visit the other stations up the 
river. WhenI returned we expected to find the 
gentleman at Lukolela dead. Such is the usuay 
fate. But when we came we found a young man, 
nineteen years of age, who had cut down the forest, 
aod we ran our steamer alongside the bank, and 
who should come down? 

* Hello, this is another Ticaborne affair ; is it not? 
Who may you be?” 

* No, sir; I am Mr. Gray.” 

** Why, this place must be healthy.” 

**T have never suffered a day’s itlness here,” and 
he was fifty pounds neavier ip bis weight. 

Coming duwn again to B»lobo, a portly looking 
gentleman tame down, with 2 magnificent helmet 
aod spick and epan clothes. It seems to me that 
there is a feature in this man’s face that I recollect, 
but who he is I do not know. 

** Pardon me, may I ask if you afe Lieutenant 
Liebrichts?” 

“ Yes,” 

** Well, this must be a healthy place.” 

“ Certainly it is, sir. I enjoy myself immensely.” 

I asked one of the young Englishmen I have on 
the Upper Congo: **How many fevers have you 
had since you have been here, nine months?” 

** Not one.” 

At Leopoldville, five miles below, there were peo- 
ple who had suffered nearly every week, a chilla 
week, and the consequent fever, of course. 

Then, in looking over this list that I received 
from the stations along the Upper Congo, I began 
to consider what it was that rendered some of these 


uvhealthy; and in coming down, to see how my 

young men on the Lower Congo were getting along, 

I found that sickness increased in proportion as I 

advanced near the coast, and also in proportion as 

they were to vard that Canon of the Congo. Taen 

Iresolved to examine this carefully, and I fouod 

that My meteorologist station at Vivi nad every day 

recorded the winds and the temperature, and [ 

found that ninety per cent. of the winds blew 

toward the land, all blowivg up the Congo from the 

cold South Atlautic region ; aod that at Vivithe 

winds might be blowing at the rate of twenty miles 

an hour; and at Banana, in examining the mete- 

orological chart of our station agent, we found it 

was only blowing four. So I concluded tnat the 

Canon of the Congo collected the winds like a tun- 

nel, That was the reason why Leopoldville had so 

many il esses and Kinshassasofew. Just beyond 

Leopoldville, on account of the expansion of the 

river toa width of sixteen miles—twenty-five miles 

from mountam to mountain—the winds diffused 

themselves, and consequently the causes which led 

to so many fevers were diminished, That 1s really 

a scientific description of the causes which lead to 

the difference between Leopoldville and Kun- 
shassa, 

I ought to tell you, also, if you travel from the 
coast of Africa you go gradually up until you come 
to a range of mountains running ali around Africa, 
makiog the whole continent of Africa like an in- 
verted shallow dish. Sometimes these coast ranges 
are fifty miles from the sea. At otner places they 

are directly on the coast, as at the Red Sea, and the 
Table Mountain and the Cape of Good Hope, and at 
the Camaroons, After you cross these mountains 
then you come to the interior plateau of Africa, 
which has an average altitude of about 4,(00 feet 
above the sea. 

You remember the advice which Horace Greeley 
used to give to tne young men of New York: “Go 
West, young man!” The Horace Greeleys of Zanzi- 
bar also particularly advise the young men of Zanzi- 
bar to go West, toward the setting sun; and mapy, 
on account of the large fortunes reported made in 
that region, have taken tuat advice. Wherever 
they go they live by cultivating the ground and by 

raising stock, and some of them are in comfortable 
circumstances. P 

I suppose the money value of the possessions of 
one of those Arabs would be £50,000 if tney could be 
sold for cash, From that region you come toa 
higher altitude still, and then to this lake region, 
with an altitude of 6,500 feet. The sources of the 
Congo aud the Nile are there, and I would say that 
I regard that, region as one of the healthiest in the 
world. For instance, look at poor Mackay, the mis- 
sionary. In 1877 he arrived at Uganda. He has 
been thereto the present time. He is now a pris- 
oner in Uganda. I suppose you know what being a 
prisoner there means. It means an exelusion of all 
luxuries aad all communication with the sea, ex- 
cept surreptitiously. If the African interior 1s as 
unbealthy as we all have an idea, why can Mackay 
exist for ten years—for a year, at least—without 
medicines, without luxuries of any kind, simply 
living like the natives on bananas, milk, meet, eggs, 
and chickens? ‘There is one instance of one mis- 
sionary not specially chosen for his conetitution, 
not specially chosen for his good health or his abil- 
ity to stand the climate, who has been located, as it 
were oy accident, 1m that region, and has been able 
to stand the cimate. 

You will find tnat in the time to come, if you 
live long enough, there will be a rush to that 4 
region, because it is the healthiest region, I con- 
sider under the sun, and as for a picturesque coun- 
try, there is no more picturesqae country in the 
world. It is the Switzerland of Africa. All the peo- 
ple there are remarkably good-looking, remarkably 
fine looking, witn none of the coarse features of 
the African races that you distinguish along tne 
coast. But I must not detain you longer on that. 

2. Character and tribal relations of the people as 
affecting the safety of life and property. 

Tnat is an immense subject. One might write a 
b90K on it, since it affects a continent, as I said be- 
fore, uf 250,000,000 of people. But, briefly, you 
must understand there is a great variety even in 
the equatorial region. If you travel from Zanzibar 
as I did on that trip across Africa, you will come to 
ascattered people all about this region (indicating 
on map],the people of Ugogo, the Wagogo. Be- 
yond, you come to the Land of the Moon. 

In former times one potentate ruled this country. 
When Vasca de Gamo came there, he heard of the 
great King of the Land of the Muon. But to-day 
there are struggles for power going on between 
three and four. 

Beyond, you will come to Karagwé, ruied by one 
king; beyond, to the land of the Emperor of 
Uganda, wno rules over a great deal of land. When 
you are goiog to settle down and locate yourself in 
that region, you must, first of all, have a proper in- 
troduction to the Emperor, and if you have a proper 
introduction to the Emperor, I think your happiness 
18 secured,so far as he can do it, aud if you can 
convert him, no doubt you will be able to convert 
his people. Just as one of these said to Living- 
stone: * What do you want with this people?” “I 
want’ to show them the good things, of this book.’’ 
“ Well,” he said, ** you tell me the good things of 
this book, and I will tell them to my people, and 
if they do not take it into their heads, you see this 
stick?” 

That is one way of introducing civilization into 
Africa,and you must always bear in miod, when 
you are going to attempt these things, what is the 
character ot the Chief, or King or Sovereign of tne 
nation. 

When you come to Ruanda, for instance, that is a 
land of tradition. A queen reigns there. Nobody 
has ever yet visited there. Nodoubt some zealous 
missiovary from New York will go. This queen is 
said to have the sword of an ancestor Who came 
from the far north. What kind of a sword that is, 

if we could only get a sight of it, would be quite a 

revelation to us. When you get beyond the water- 

shed which discharges thoce streams eastward, and 





westward, you have a different people altogether, 
Chey are a scattered people. Every valley hag its 
own caief or half-a-dozen chiefs. 

Minister Marsh, of Italy, gave me a wonderfy 
book, in which I read about some of the countneg 
I had passed through. It spoke about thousands of 
cattle On the hills, and I wondered why there 
should not be cattle to-day. There is not one cow 
or ox tobe seen alovg the banks of the river, ex. 
cepting where introduced jately, and yet 300 yearg 
ago tne Catholic missioneries, who left Rome ang 
Portugal and Spain, described thousands of cattle 
as being on the hills of une Lower Congo. But this 
couatry was invaded by a tribe from the far n Tth, 
and to-day the remnait cf that trive is settled on 
the borders of the Portuguese territory south of the 
Cougo; and they have lef: the people impoverisheq 
—teeding upon one another’s possessions. Each 
village in all that Congo basin to-day, except in the 
localities I have pointed out, has its particular chief, 
or dozens of chiefs; aud one chief, with n ore wit 
and more idea how to make money, will extend 
himself, and spread, like a board of aldermen, and 
he will begin to buy slaves, and will merge them 
into tribal relations with himself. They will be just 
like bis children, not to be sold unless they commit 
crime. Perhaps he wi:l separate from his old 
friends and relations, and build villages of his own 
until some stronger chief wil] come and attack him 
and drive him away to some refuge. 

That is really the tribal relation of the people of 
the Congo Valley. But the same description does 
not apply to the esstern haif of Africa. The east. 
ern half is populated mainiy by people trom the 
porth. 

To-day the Massai land is jahabited chiefly by 
people from Gallaland, and Gallaland from oid 
Ethiopia ; and tribes have migrated southward ard 
settled this region, tne old Negro ty pe mixing with 
the semi-Ethiopian type, easily distinguished by 
the thinness of the lips and the pointed nose. Now 
you go south, and you may find a small aetac!.ment 
of these people; and tnere 1s a thin line that you 
can trace right down to the Hottentots, of tnat pe- 
culiar tribe, but altering gradually from the primi- 
tive type that set out from Etoiopia. Then you will 
find the more degraded Negroes settled near the 
coast. Out of 300 of them that I employed, the av- 
erage hight. was five feet four inches. In other 
places the average is five feet eleven inches, In 
Uyanzi the typ? issimilar to Ugogo. These are the 
only people that exact blackmail from all travelers, 
3. The degree of civilization and character of thir 
literature. 

Toey nave no literature. The character of their 
houses—they vary in form from the east to the 
west. From the eastward to the Tanganyika you 
have the conical form, like an exaggerated bee- 
hive. In Uganda it is still more exaggerated ; some 
of them are 120 feet long, and form a hali for pub- 
lic meetings. When you cross the Tanganyika and 
go westward you see the gable type. Down atthe 
sea you see the bip-roof, or gable-roof; but if you 
ernss a little way from the Congo banks, up tnat 
river, you will come to the candle-extinguishber 
type. 

4. Is there a unity in their religious belies? What, 
in brief, is their religious belief? 

That would take a book as Jarge as Webste1’s Dic- 
tionary to explain. Besides, you cannot give 1 the 
name of a religious belief. It isa mere id vlatry of 
anything in the shape of a human being; no mat- 
ter how rougbly it may be cur, it serves them for an 
object of worship. Of course, they have plenty cf 
legends. All high places are the homes of epirits, 
good and bad. When they go out to hunt, they 
have to make sacrifices to propitiate these spirits. 

Then, in every village th-re is always a priest of 
this idolatry, to whom offerings must be piid. Ifa 
man is sick, the priest of the tiibe must know wnat 
is the cause of it. Consequently tneie are a great 
Many murders inficted because the priest has sone 
malice against s»me other person—perhaps is 
anxious to get some of nis property. Briefly, it is 
something like the dark days of New Eugland, 

5. The facilities for self-support from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and other industries. 

A man can make nis fortune in Africa as well a8 
elsewhere. A company of traders nas bren able to 
pay 17 percent, dividends. The large company last 
year was not able to pay so much, because of it- 
crease | compet:tion. 

As relates to Missions. Suppose Mr. Mackay Wad 
permitted to cultivate the suil. All ne need do ist 
purchase a tract of ground and plant some biuana’. 
In six months he would have fruit. Tne next ye? 
it would be quadrupled. You can imagine low socn 
that banana plantation woald extend indefinately. 
Along the banks of the Cung, besond Stanley Pool, 
or starting from Bolobo, right on to Stanley Falls, 
the land is of marvelous fertility. We planted & 
grove of bananas at Equatorville, right on the 
equator, and before we got back again the bananas 
had borne—five aud a half mont's. You can judge 
how soon a man established there would be self- 
supporting, becaase he is not going to depend solely 
on bananas; Fe will have chickens, sweet potatues, 
beans, peas, and onions. The gardens of Kinshassé 
grow everything that can grow in our Southern 
States. The facilities tor self-suppoit are freely 
granted by the soil, provided the missiopaly does 
not hanker after luxuries. Sugar need not be sent; 
wheat and flour, and now and then jams; and r 
you could trust him with wine, I would recommen! 
a ration a day of Madeira, and a0 more. It has got 
to last a certain number of months. It is wonderful 
what a tonic itis to them. But there are few peo 

ple who can be trusted with it in that region. They 

et greedy. 

- 6. Is there any prospect of the diminution ¢@ 

expense for living and transportation, and what # 

the prospect for railroads? 

tan » atc I wrote to the King of the Bek 

ans, saying: 

5 Your Majesty: We are both getting old. be 

have done a work which, if we only compet 

will be a lasting work, and Ido not thiok you 
would bave to be ashamed of it; but i red 
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way. Ihave waited several months to hear if you 
would make any movement.” 

He replied: **No sooner do I make a move than 
J have totake @ backward move.” 

Isaid: “*Give me the authority and I will build 
jt. I will get two millions of pounds in one week in 
London, if you will write out the authority.” 

“Well,” he said, “if that is the case, I do not 
mind moving in the matter, in that direction.” 

+ Bat,” I said, ** leave me out of the question en- 
tirely. I will nelp you to the utmost of my power.” 

I suggested the names of several prominent 
men. 

Hesaid: “* Well, [know Mr. Hatton, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, in London, best; I will 
try him.” 

I was on my way to Switzerland. When I arrived 
in Geneva I received a telegram from His Majesty, 
saying taat he bad sent an order to Mr. Hatton to 
bogia. I came back to Brussels, aud there saw His 
Majestyin person. We formed a syndicate. Some 
one wanted to Know where the funds were to be 
secured. 

* Well,” I said, **1 will put down £50 toward a 
a beginning in the preliminary expenses.” 

Fifty others put down tneir names at £50 each, 
and so we had £2,500 to meet the preliminary ex- 
penses. 

In December, 1855, three of us went over to 
Brussels, and discussed every article of the char- 
ter for five days. Finally His Majesty signed it. 
Returning to Eogland, we began work in January 
of this year. In the meantime, the Belgian people, 
having heard that the English people were about to 
obtain the commissions and the charter for building 
the railway, became envious, and began to abuse 
His Majesty and us, and to cail ihe English avari- 
cious and greedy. So, after consideration, the 
friends of His Majesty came to the conclusion that 
it would be far better to give His Majesty the oppor- 
tunity of rescinding tne memoranda and negotia- 
tions, and give it to a Belgian Company. This was 
done, ard in one week a new company was formed, 
with a capital of $400,000. Before leaving Engiand 
J was infor ned that an engixveering firm had under- 
taken the survey of the railroad. This work will 
probably require a year or fifteen montos.: The 
road wi.l run from Vivi to Stanley Pool, 235 miles, 
prosably on the south bank of the Congo. From 
the Atlantic tothe railway terminus the Congo is 
navigable. 

“Isthere any prospect of a diminution of ex- 
penses?”” 

“ Well, when that railroad is completed they wil 
not charge £40 or $300 a ton. To-day the Congo 
State guarantees to convey a ton for £45 from the 
Lower Congo to Stanley Pool. This is expensive, 
and the poor Missionary Society—you know better 
than anybody else—cannot afford to pay it. This is 
the real cause why Africa has been so slow in mak- 
ing progress.”’ 

1. What have been your relations to missionaries? 
Where missionaries have been imperiled, what have 
been the canses? 

This isa very delicate subject. “ Where mission- 
aries have bcen imperiled, what have been the 
causes?” My relations to missionaries have been 
very cordial, indeed. Here snd there I have met 
people who did not seem to understand their avoca- 
tion, and who would tave been far better employed 
intheirowncountry. I will give you this mstance: 
A missionary, who seemed very inielligent, ar- 
rived on the Upper Congo, and asked me tor land. 
I gave him two hundred acres at a penny an acre; 
granted it to nim in perpetuity. I introduced him 
to the chiefs of the neighborhood,and they agreed 
to accept him asa friend. There was every pros- 
pect of that mau being able to be useful in that 
region. Founding a state, as we were, we were 
glad to have missionaries, and travelers, auc tour- 
ists, any and everybody who came and could be 

have himselfin that region, beeause the larger uum- 
ber of waite men I could show to the natives of 
Africa, the greater would be our influence, and the 
sooner would civilization be diffused awong them. 
This missionary bargained with one uf the native 
cluefs to build him a number of houses for a certain 
Specified pumber of brassrojJs. The chief assem- 
bled the men and built the houses; and when they 
were completed and he asked for payment, the mis- 
slonary refused. Consequently, if we ha’ not been 
there, this would have been one of the causes that 

imperiled that man. I told you that this was a del- 

icate subject. I need not say to you that I argued 

With that missionary~—I preached to him. Itold 

him that bis word should be as good as his bond, 

and, however heavy the demand was, he had prom- 
ised to pay, and therefore it was his duty to pay. 

He said: * 1 do not see why you should interfere in 

our private affairs.” I answered: “I bave but to 

Say the word, and you will have good reason to un- 

derstand why I do interfere in your private affairs. 

If L say to this chief that I wash my hands of the 

Matter, then good-hy to you.” Weill, he paid. 

“Where miseionaries have been imperilled what 
have been the causes?” I told you it was a delicate 
subject. I dare say some of you read some remarks 
in some of sour New York piners—something rela- 
lng to the fact that I was the cause of these mis- 
Slonaries having been murdered—some 3,000, all the 
Missionaries being expelled and Bishop Hanniog- 
ton murdered, 

It was also stated that I was the cause of Lieut- 
daut Smith and Mr. O'Neil being slaughtered ; but 
48 this took place in 1876, you may refer them ‘to 
the fact. 

The King of Ukara is a charming and amiable 
chief and honest man, comparetively speaking. 
The missionaries went there. At first they located 

at the southern end of the lake. They then crossed 
Over and made friends with this honest man, the 
oe ‘eg their leaders were very enthusiastic for 
ship a, To cut the story short, they bought a 
They w finished her for something like a £1,000. 
ee ere prepared to launch her. The kiug—this 
“am man, comparatively speaking—came with his 

@ staff in his hand, as the custom of the African 


_of ambition, and if a missionary becomes also an 


is going to pay me for the timber from which that 
ship was built?” The missionaries said: “ We have 
bought her as she is. If you have any lien upon 
her, you shoald goto the Arab whe sold her to us.” 
‘* Well, perhaps you say true; I will go.” 

He marched off with his staff in his hand, a slow, 
deliberate map, and went to the Arab, and said, “T 
Fee you have built the ship and sold her, but what 
about the timber?” 

** Well, bat you know,” said the Arab, * the mis- 
sionaries only paid me for the ship. They did not 
pay me for the timber, or for the nails, or for the 
work on it, but for the ship; and they took her with 
all the debts upon her, whatever they were.” 

* Well, there is some gense in that,” said the 
king. 

He went back to the missionaries, and they said, 
‘That is impossible; we did not buy the debts. It 
is Sungoro, the Arab, that must pay you.” 

* Ab, well,” he said, with a deep sigh. “ you two 
parties in this affair do not know whether I am to 
receive anything or not, and therefore I put my 
staff on the ship and say she shall not leave here 
until the money is paid.” 

** Well,” said the missionaries, “‘if you talk lke 
that, help us to launch the ship, and we will go and 
bring our goods in her, and then pay you.” 

“Good,” he said; ‘*that is honest; that is fair. 
Now, boys, help these white men launch the ship.” 

The ship was launched, the missionaries em- 
barked, but in making the trip she foundered, and 
toey lost everything. They swam ashore, and re- 
ceived a letter from the Arab telling them that the 
kivg had heard of the loss of the ship, and as he 
had not been paid, he was sure they intended to 
cheat him, and therefore he was determined to 
seize upon them. ‘* Now,” said he, “you bring 
your small boat and help me to escape.” 

The migsionaries brought their boat alongside the 
shore, but all around it were the king and his peo- 
ple. The missionaries were killed, the Arab was 
killed, and sixty of their people were killed. That 
is another of the causes that have imperiled the 
missionaries, 

What caused Bishop Hannington’s death? You 
cannot serve God and mammon. You must serve 
one or the other; and there 1s the mammon of 
wealth and the mammon of tame and the mammon 


explorer for fame, he must needs meet the dan- 
gers that involve the explorer; and when the Bish- 
op left the well-known roads, and came with a 
well-armed force through Uganda, the people of 
that country took him for one of those Germaus 
bent on annexing the whole of that region. They 
could not understand why @ man should come to 
the back door when the front door was open to all 
comers. 

Let us go to another region. Here, between Un- 
yambungu and Ujiji, there is a country, and in my 
book in which I tell how I found Livingstone I have 
warned everybody to beware of the Urundi. They 
are treacherous. Seven Catholic fathers were sent 
by the Cardinal of Algiers. They were received 
with welcome arms. They received lands to build 
their houses on, and eversthing seemed to be going 
on prosperously, when suddenly, as they were at 
church one Sunday, they were all killed. Yet only 
about three weeks before they had also joined 
the army of scoffers at whatever [ said. IfI said a 
place was bad, they said it was good; and if I said 
it was good, they saidit was bad. These mission- 
aries had written stating that Stanley had exag- 
gerated the character of the people of Urundi, 
That letter could not have reached the coast before 
they met their death. 

On the Congo there are some forty or fifty mission- 
aries to-day, including Catholic missionaries. It is 
not likely that they will be permitted to imperil 
themselves or their cause, be :ause then they would 
ceme in conflict with the state. Nevertheless, they 
may imperil themselves by going beyond bounds 
by such cen duct as the race which I described in my 
jast work on the Congo between the English Baptists 
and the undenominational missionaries, headed by 
Dr. Sims. It was simply arace from Stanley Pool 
toward Stauley Falls, thinking they were doing 
Go:d’s work. It was very nice to see. No sooner 
had I given permission to the English Baptists to 
establish themselves at Leopoldville, than the un- 
denominational people came and asked for permis- 
sion to establish at Bolobo. Then the otner party 
asked permission to establish at Lukolela, and then 
the other party at Equatorville; and then they cane 
to me to negotiate for a grant 400 or 500 miles ahead 
ot them, and I also gave localities there. 

Lately a missionary, who has done a great dea! of 
work in exploring, came very near imperiling the 
work of the missionaries on the Congo. Of course’ 
when he had a fast steamer he could escape the na- 
tives. He was safe enough. But suppose he had 
been pursued, aud his steamer had gone aground, 
then what would have been the outcry in England 
immediately? It is useless to struggle against the 
baroarism of Africa. Itis enjoined upon the mis- 
sionary that he shall not use deadly weapons; and 
when these people meet tnem with Crawn bows and 
leveled spears, they run, That implies to the na- 
tives that they are cowards. The natives say: 
« Whatever they have gotis ours, Let us pursue 
them.” Therefore, one of these missionaries had 
to use his rifle to save himself. Had he remained in 
the vicinity of the stations he would not have had to 
doit. He would have had the protection of the 

authorities. These are the causes that imperil mis- 
sionaries ; theirown imprudence, their own want of 
judgment. Of course, we understand that there 1s 
nowhere in Wenster’s Dictionary a word to serve 
to describe this savage barbarism, this atrocity of 
the untutored savage of Africa. Nevertheless the 
native hag his own way of looking at things. First 
of all, he wants to know the white man; he does 
pot understand that pale color, those blue eyes, that 
stare so frigidly and coldly .in‘o the African eyes, 
He cannot understand it; thinks it something aw- 
fully ghastly. 
After I had been so long in the interior, and at 









ig, and he said, “ The shi ; 
. p is built. It is a 
fine, hice ship, indeed. Now, do we, who 









last came to the region of white men, and saw the 


it; and then I understood all of a sudden what was 
the cause thit arrested the savage hands, as they 
were about to level their spears. It was simply 
something in the white man’s face that paralyzed 
them for the time being. But had he made a move 
the charm would have been broken, and the spear 
would fly or the arrow be shot. 

= 8. General observations regarding the Congo Valley 
asa field for Christian missions. 

I wish you would permit me to give you a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of Equatorial Africa, I have never 
had the opportunity of talking abuut it to a popular 
audience, and [ am grateful that you permit ine to 
give you these few remarks. I wish you would 
permit me to make a few remarks of a broader 
nature about this equatorial region of Africa. 

Ifthe great map of Africa was hung up here be- 
fore you, you would be able to see bow much of it 
has been invaded by Mohammedans, and how Mo- 
hammedanism has been loth for a very long time to 
undertake the invasion of Equatorial Africa. Now, 
the first apostles of Mohammed crossed the Red 
Sea, bringing taeir camels, and their gay tunics, 
aud their housings and trappings, and they ad- 
vanced confiden'ly and joyously, singing their 
Allah il Allah. Tuere is but one God, and Moham- 
med 1s his prophet. And thus gayly decorated they 
marched On invincibly, conquering the peoples of 
Ethiopia, and then turning northward, they kept 
on uaotil they arrived in Egypt. They skirted the 
Mediterranean, conquered ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Alg ers, 
Moro:co, and on to the north-west extremities of 
Africa. ‘then they turned their faces toward the 
inter.or, beyond the Sahara Desert. But when they 
came to a certainregion where all was of a vivid 
green, with co'ors as of Paradise before them, there 
wa3 an invisible influznce that arrested them. 
Down fell their camels in paroxysms of pain. Their 
horses and their asses also died. They returned, 
bafiied, disheartened, and occupied the territones 
which they had already invaded, The black man 
had peace for ages. Tne black men the. lived in 
these recesses Of Equatorial Africa. They tried on 
the sea-coast of Afriva, but the same influences ar- 
rested them, Consequently, it is only the bold 
trader who has been able to penetrate Africa. 

Now, cast youreye at the south part of Africa. 
There the European has come, and he is spreading 
his beliefs and his creeds and his religion ia hke 
manner, and introducing his system of civilization; 
and they are advancing steadily and slowly toward 
the equatorial region, until by and by they are 
arrested in like manner as they come into the in- 
fluence of the valley of the Zambesi. But one bold 
man, a missionary, left the ranks of those who were 
pressing on toward the north, and pushed on and 
on, until he came to the Zambesi. He felt that in- 
fluence, but, undaunted, he pressed ou and crossed 
Afmcato St. Paui de Loando. He returoed again 
with his native followers to Linyanti, and the chef 
of the Makololo gave him permission to take them 
to the sea-coast. The faithful natives of inner 
Africa waited for the return of their master near 
the banks of the Zambesi, close to the sea. Livings- 
tone went home, received due honor fos what he 
had done, and returned to Africa. He took up his 
march back, and made journeys, and finally died 
in lala, at the Southern end of Lake Bangweola. 
But if you look at the illustration of his route, you 
will see that it is tne rude figure of the cross. And 
now you may be able to draw the moral! point I have 
totellyou. You have asked me what have been tne 
causes of missionaries being imperiled. Wherever 
that good mau went, be was received. A few re- 
jected nim, but the majority listened to him calmly 
and kindly, and some of them felt quite ready to be 
of his profession and of his belief. But the words 
that he dropped were similar to those of the angels, 
heard over Bethlehem, ** Peace on earth, good will 
tomen.” On the other hand, in Northern Africa, it 
was an attempt to invade by violence, and it failed, 
and there was not oue that had the courage to step 
out of the ranks and pressou. They returned. But 
this lone missioaary pressed On and on, until he had 
drawn the rude figure of a cross on the southero 
continent of Africa, and then he said, with his 
dying words: ** Be he American, Englishman, or 
Turk, who helps to heal the open sore of the world, 
I pray that God’s choicest blessings may rest upon 
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NEW PICTURES AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. 
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Turrty Two paintings by “old masters,” be- 
lopging to Monsicur Sedelmeyer of Paris, and 
four others belonging to Mr. Henry Marquand 
of this city, have rec -ntly been put on exbivition 
for a brief period in the West Gallery of the 
Metropolitan Museum. It is understood that M. 
Sedelmeyer’s collection has been brought over 
at the invitation of the Museum Trustees, for 
the sake of this exhibition only; must be re- 
turned in a very few weeks to Paris, and is not 
for sale, A great debt of gratitude is certainly 
owed the gentleman for his courtesy, as wany 
of the canvasees are very interesting, though 
not in all cases to be pronounced without ques- 
tion the work of the respective artists to whom 
they are attributed. The two young girl-’ heads 
by Greuze are undoubt dly authentic, and—es- 
pecial'y the one where the child holds a little 
box filled with shells—are«xc-llent examples of 
his arc. As much may be said for Guardi’s 
beautiful view of Venice and for the Van 
Goyene, the Gasper Netecher, and, appa- 
reutly, the Van Dyck portraits—in particular 
the one numbered 28. The Terborg seems to 
be also a veritable and interesting though not 





first white face, I did not feel safe. I did not like 


should say, as the young soldier in yellow owned 
by our Historical Society. The Teniers are 
not particularly interes.iog, but the similir 
canvae, attributed to Sorg, a scholar of Ten- 
iers the Younger, is indeed an admirable work, 
not only deep and glowing in tone, but brilbant 
and rich in its foreground color, The Wat- 
teau is charming, though one or two still better 
ones exist in private collections in this city. 
The Murillo, if authentic, is not very good; 
nor does the picture attributed to Van der Hey- 
den show the true talent of this master, whose 
delineations of architectural forms in landscape 
settings combine a greater measure of accurate 
detail with beautiful color and composition and 
breadth of effect than one can find in work 
trom apy other brush of any age. Yet, it may 
very well be a second-rate picture from bis easel. 
Tue “Tiepolo” is, again, not in the artist’s 
best vein, if indeed his own. The Rubenses are 
from the Duke of Marlborough’s gallery, which, 
as one has often been told, contained mapy 
canvases attributed to him which were doubt- 
less the work of others. The Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is an interesting and curious work, the 
two figures showing quite different methods of 
workmanship, The cavvas thus lacks for unity 
of effect ; but each figure is fine in its own way, 
and the head of Judge Dunning (afterward 
Lord Ashbur on) is a most admirable and cbar- 
acieris ic piece of work. The Ruysdaels are 
fine thing», the “ Norwegian Wateri‘all” being 
very similar to several works in the gallery at 
Branswick. Yet not one of the four cana be said 
to show the painter in bia highest phase. Per- 
haps the best, though the smailest and at first 
sight the least attractive, is the ** Ruins of the 
Enowance of the Castle cf Brederode.” Is is 
somewhat cold in color in parts, and bard in 
quality, but its composition is very charming, 
and the color of the middle distance very lovely ; 
and it has that indefinable accent of grandeur 
and distinction which sets Ruysdaei’s work at 
the head of its school—at the bead, indeed, of 
the landzcape art of the world. One cannot 
judge him fully from any of the examples in 
this collection; but they, at least, give a good 
general idea of the peculiar qualities of bis 
strong yet poetic fecling and his admirably solid 
and accomplished executicn. 
The Franz Hals is an extremely interesting 
and powerful portrait, giving a good impression 
of his manner of rendering character if not of 
bis workmanship as one knows it in the best ex- 
amples either of his eariier or of his later life. 
One may spe2k with greater decision of the 
so-called Jan Van Eyck, belonging to Mr. Mar- 
quand, and say that though itisa very delighiful 
work, itis not a Jan Van Eyck. The fact that 
it comes from the gallery cf tne King of Holland 
need not be thought convinciag. It is only of 
recent years that the catalogue of any European 
gallery has been subjected to such revision, in 
the light of modern scientific criticism, that one 
can trustingly depend upon its attributions: 
and small private or semi-private royal collec- 
‘ions are the last ones to submit themseives to 
the decisions of impartial experts. Moreover, it 
is only of very recent years that the early Flem- 
ish and German painters have been at al) well- 
understood or clearly differentiated from each 
other. This picture at the Metropolitan Mu- 
3zeum is a good and charming very early work, 
avd iu a good state of preservation ; bu’, I re- 
peat, Van Eyck could never have painted it. 
Neither in color nor in drawing, nor in execu- 
tion does it show his hand ; and the “ Virgin and 
Child” stand in an elaborate architectural frame- 
work of Gothic design (painted in grisaille) 
while ove of the most striking and persistent 
marks of the Van Eycks’s art is that their 
architecture always sbows round-arched forms, 
with Gothic decorations applied to them in a 
curiously individual way. Nor does the inter- 
es ing triptych attributed to Hans Mamling 
bear very coaviucing marks of autkenticity. 
But the canvasses to which the visitor will 
be likely to turn first in this collection are the 
three attributed to Rembrandt. Neither of these, 
again, can with confidence be considered an 
orginal, Neither is named in the most recert 
and painstaking catalogue of R-mbrandt’s 
works in public aud private collections, that 
avn x:d by Dr. Bode of B-r:in—tbe leading 
G rman artistic antiquarian of the day—to bis 
“Studies in the History of Dutch Painting,” 
published in Bruvuswick in 1883. ‘he picture 
called the “Cook” must not be confounded 
wich that ** Rembrandt's Cook,” which is well 
known to fame and which shows a mavculine, 
not a feminice figure. Nor must the catalogue 
reference to “Smittu’s Catalogue Raissoné” be 
given too much weight. Smith wrote in the early 
part of the century when, I need hardly say, pic- 
torial criticism was be no means eo firmly based 
as now; and Dr. Waagen evenio bis own da 
cites him wih reserve as ove who has ofte 
swayed rather by a considcrstion for an owoer’s 
feelings than by an impartial judgment of the 
work in question. There ts admirable painting 
in the picture, but it has cune of the charm that 
Rembrandt’s work alwsys has even when the 
subject is most repulsive snd something of a 
brutality from which :t ie always free. The 
small), rapid study of Cb+.et on the Cross is very 
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the third canvass is the bestand the ove which 
most nearly suggests the actual R-mbrandt—a 
life-size haif-length of a young girl at her toil- 
ette. The head is of a type similar to that in 
many analogous pictures by the master, and is 
very charming and vital and individual in ex- 
pression, though a little weaker than it should 
have been beneath Kembrandt’s brush. The 
whole upper part of the figure is very beautifully 
painted and very delightful in color. But the 
lower part, inciuding the hands, ia less fine, 
lacking tbe clearness of local color which always 
persists through Rembrandt’s deepest tone, and 
the luminous quality which he always gave his 
strongest shadows. On the whole, one is in- 
clined to say, not a Rembrandt, but yet a most 
admirable and charming work by one of Rem- 
brandt’s ablest pupils and one which gives an 
idea of the master’s own individual mood and 
manner. 

How good and interesting is the whole of this 
Loaa Collection, indeed, even when all due de- 
ductions have been made from the catalogue’s 
claims, may be seen by comparing ib, either in 
general effect or in individual examples, with 
those *‘oid masters,” which are the property of 
the Museum. Of course a few of these are of 
great value; as, for instance, the fine Van der 
Helst portrait. But the great majority are in- 
finitely less interesting than even the least inter- 
esting of Monsieur Sedelmeyer’s. 

In the East Gallery, among the modern pic- 
tures, hangs a huge work by Brozik, which has 
recently been given to the Museum by Mr. Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, a canvas, eighteen feet vy twelve, 
which shows Columbus pleading for help before 
Queen Isabelia and the court of Spain. It is a 
good picture inits way, but that is an “ aca- 
demic” rather than a traly pictorial way. The 
scene is well composed, the figures well drawn 
and cleverly painted, and the color-scheme by 
no means disagreeable. But a more character- 
less and uninteresting historical picture could 
scarcely be imagined. One appreciates the gen- 
erosity and the good-will toward the public 
which prompted the gift; yet wishes that the 
money it must have cost and the immense space 
it occupies on the crowded Museum walls could 
have been put to somewhat different service. 
All these yards of mechanical cleverness have 
not a hundredth part of the value that exists in 
the litcle landscape by Michel presented a while 
ago by Monsieur Durand-Ruel. 

New York Ory. 


Hanitary. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Ir is very proper that we now have attention 
drawn to physical education and training as 
never before in this country. The chief autnori- 
ties on the subject have just held a conference 
in the city of Brooklyn, at which something 
more than mere athletics or gymnastics was dis- 
cussed. Under the leadership of Professors 
Sargent, Hitchcock, Hartwell and others there 
is an attempt to give expression and prevalence 
to the idea that a developed muscle is only one 
of the outer, and sometimes only one of the in- 
cidental accompaniments of a right training. 
and that attention must be given to the whole- 
ness of our being. Professor Green, of Long 
Branch, recently in urging the claims of physio- 
logical education, was careful to show that we 
are misled by the divisions of the physical, the 
intellectual and the moral, into a sulted method 
of training so as to forget that any true train- 
ing of any one of these by necessity involves 
the training of tho oshers. The idea was 
emphasized atill further by Prof. J. Madison 
Watson by showing thata great part of what 
we cali physical culture, in order to be effec- 
tive muss be interspersed and intermingled 
with the school exercises as are the web 
and the woof, and so that we can not always 
easily discern where the one begins or the 
other ends, The recreation that there is in 
change of study may not be less real than that 
which there isin change of posture. While the full 
idea has not yet gotien hold of the average in- 
structural mind, the leaders in the practical 
application of this thought know just what they 
are about, and by their practical methods, as 
well as someumes by the simplicity and adapta- 
bility of apparatus, are securing a following. 
It is full time that we took hold of this subject 
in such a spirit. We know of no other way in 
whicn we can restrain ie inordinate excesses 
“to which the spirit of brute force, excited emula- 
tion united with much real skill, are leading us, 
The recent rival foot-ball teams of Yale and 
Princeton, in their muddy contest, furnish an 
illustration of how far the real idea of physio- 
logical education may be overtopped by the 
wild, beer-garden contests of rabid violence. We 
know of some spirited friends of athletics who, 
after that last game, were not much disposed to 
write up the wickedness of Roman giadiators, 
or the awfal demoralization of Spanish buil- 
fights, Te the careful and uoprejudiced 
observer too often there was the glare 
of the frenzied eye, the hard-deais blow that 











and the reckless turbulence of men who were 
doing nothing for the display of real powers, or 
as illustrating the results of a well-devised 
physical training. 

Never was there a time in which the value of 
games and of contests needs to be more thor- 
oughly analyzed in the light of modern methods 
of eaucation and in their bearing upon real cul- 
ture. We are of those who see in a well-organ- 
ized course of “‘game culture,” very great ad- 
va.tages to moral and intellectual training. 
They have their advantages over military tac- 
tics or any other form of normal exerciser. Pre- 
cision, courage, self-control, honor and other 
manly virtues may by them be exalted into a 
nobler propriety of exercise. But this will not 
be done unless the student has here his mas- 
ter, as well as in other departments. The word 
of command shall bring order out of the most 
excited contest. A wrangle or a disorderly at- 
tack is as much out of place here as it would be 
under the martial command of a general and 
his aids. Such scenes should be as impossible 
as that an army should become a mob, This 
involves a thorough reconstruction of some of 
the methods used, and especially of the relations 
of the heads of an institution to its Physiolog- 
ical Exercises. Contests are needed, as they are 
in the recitations of the lecture-room or the 
forensic disputations of orderly debate, But 
intercollegiate base-ball and foot-ball, etc., is 
no more needed to develop physical scholarship 
than are intercollegiate trials in Latin, Greek, 
Modern Languages and Mathematics. The one 
rivalry is as consistent as the other. Neither 
are needed in the course of instruction in any 
institmtion. Five or six hundred students in 
one college have enough material for their phys- 
ical education and recreation without calling in 
their distant neighbors. Fifty professors and 
a corps of trustees have also enough chance to 
show their discipline in this direction without 
inviting another band unaccompanied by their 
educational guardians. The wrong of it is 
moral, intellectual, physical. It will never be 
corrected until our higher institutions get hold 
of the ideas now pervading the minds of the 
best physical disciplinarians, Ambherst shows 
comparatively little of this zeal not according 
to knowledge, just because its physical training 
has been better classified, has had time to de- 
velop, and is in the best sense classical, We in- 
vite parents, teachera, and most of all thor- 
oughly equipped Colleges, with their Presidents, 
Professors and Trustees, to put on their think- 
ing caps and take hold of this subject, not as an 
incidental diversion, but as needing the essen- 
tial classification and regulation which is 
involved in any and all true education. 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. HaRNAOK, formerly of Giessen, now of 
Marburg, the author of the first and best book 
in the German language on the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles (1884), has prepared an ar- 
ticle on that subject for the supplementary 
volume of Herzog’s Encyclopedia (vol. XVII, 
now in press), and publishes it separately ina 
pamphlet of fifty-nine pages which has just 
appeared. Itis a valuable summary of his 
larger work with reference to all the more 
important books and pamphlets and review 
articles which have appeared since. He says 
in the Preface that this article must take the 
place of a second edition of his large work. 
He reproduces in the main his former views 
with a few modifications, under the following 
heads: (1) Contents and Disposition of the 
Didache; (2) Title, Address and Aim; (8) 
Transmission and Integrity of the Text; (4) 
Language and Vocabulary; (5) Suurces ; (6) 
Standpoint of the Author; (7) Time and Place 
of Composition ; (8) History of the Didache in 
the Church-Recensions ; (9) Significance ; (10) 
Literature. [he Greek text is appended with- 
out a translation. He still maintains the pri- 
ority of Barnabas against the almost unani- 
mous consent of English and American schol- 
ars. But he is now inclined with Dr. Taylor 
and Salmon to trace the first six chapters, or 
‘*The Two Ways’’ back, to a Jewish source 
as a sort of catechism for proselytes. ‘‘ Somit 
liegt die Vermuthung ausserordentlich nahe,” 
he says, p. 14, “dass ‘die beiden Wege’ ein 
judischts Product sind, fiir Proselylen bestimmt, 
auf dem Dekalog und einer Verfeinerung seiner 
Gebote beruhend, welches mit dem A, T. in die 
dltesten Christengemeinden heriiberg.ekommen ist.” 


.--.In an article on ‘A Hagiologic Manu- 
script in the Philadelphia Library,” by Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall, in the last number of the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, is published the Greek text of a 
recension of the ‘‘Lives of the Prophets,”’ 
diflerent from that in Migne’s ‘* Patrologia 
Greca,” and different also from that discoy- 
ered and published by Tischendorf in his 
** Anecdota Sacra et Profana.” Ic has long 
been known that a Syriac recension exigted, 
but its relations to the Greek wre not settled, 
nor was the Syriac at all generally accessible 
till Nestle published so much of it as per- 














had no reference to the securement of the ball, 





* Brevis Ling. Syr. Grammatica, Litteratura,’? 
etc., in the Petermann-Reuther series ‘* Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium.” Nestle’s text is 
based on three codices of the British Museum. 
Other Syriac manuscripts of the same matter 
are known to the American missionaries as ex- 
isting in the neizhborhood of Ooroomiah. But 
a comparison of this Greek text just published 
with the Syriac of Nestle, shows that it is this 
Greek recension, and not either of the two 
others, that stands to the Syriac in the rela- 
tion of either original or translation. Except 
a few variant readings of small moment, the 
translation (which is considered to be the 
original), is very close, though idiomatic. 
Were all the variants of the codices furnished 
by Nestle, the question, perhaps, could be set- 
tiled immediately. As it is, the balance of 
argument is in favor of cousidering the Syriac 
as the original. 








Science. 


Ir has long been known that the disease 

known as ‘‘ gapes” in fowl! is due to the obstruc- 

tion of the air passages by little parasitic worms 

known as Syngami, which collect in masses from 

the lower part of the trachea to its middle. The 

original host of this worm has been discovered 

by Dr. H. D. Walker, of Franklinsville, N. Y., 

who published a valuable paper on the subject 

in the Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural 

Sciences (Vol. v, No. 2). The life history of the 

gape worm (Syngamus trachealis) is sketched as 

follows by Dr. Walker: Earth worms containing 
the embryos are eaten by the fowl, The em- 
bryos are liberated from the intestine of the 
earth worm, and work their way through the 
esophagus into the luogs and bronchial tubes. 
During this act of passage, or while in the lungs, 
they pass through the nympha stage and acquire 
sexual maturity. The male and female then 
unite and attach themselves by their sucker-like 
mouths to the mucous membrane of the trachea. 
In about seven days more the eggs within the 
body of the worm become mature. They are 
coughed up into the mouth, swallowed by the 
fowl, and pass through it into the soul, In about 
three weeks these eggs, exposed to the moisture 
and sun, hatch ; the embryos are taken in their 
food by the earth worm, where they remain 
until picked up by some bird, when the above- 
mentioned process is repeated. Dr. Waiker has 
proved by eight successful experiments in feed- 
ing them to chicks that the earth worm is the 
original host of the gape worm. Tne robin has 
proved to actas a host for the Syngamus, and is 
thus instrumental in spreading the disease. 
That the earth worm is only a bearer, or means 
of conveying the embryo to the fowl, was proved 
by feeding the embryos hatched from the eggs 
to a chick, and thus producing the gapes. It 
was found that assafcetida and garlic could not 
be relied on to prevent and cure the disease, 
but that any locality where the gapes prevails 
can be rendered safe for fowis by destroying the 
infected earth worms in the ground with common 
salt. Dr. Walker concludes his most valuable 
paper with the following remarks: *‘Some years 
one-half or two-thirds of the young fowls in 
certain localities are destroyed by this disease, 
This investigation proves that if they were kept 
from eating infected earth worms, that terrible 
+ scourge of poultry, the gapes, wo uld be entirely 
prevented. Not only this, but it serves as a key 
to unlock the mysteries surrounding several 
other diseases, cau ed by parasites belonging to 
this family, namely, the lupg worm of calves 
(Strongylus micrurus), the lung worm of hogs 
(Strongylus elongatus), the lung worm of sheep 
(Strongylus filaria), and the grouse disease 
(Strongylus pergracilis), Great numbers of 
calves, nog?, sheeep and grouse are yearly de- 
stroyed by these parasites. Their original hosts 
have never been discovered. From certain in- 
quiries which I have made I venture to predict 
that the earth worm will be found to be their 
original host.” He has since found the embryo 
of Strongylus micrurus of calves living in the 
earth worms of an infected pasture. 





...-The Vierteljahrschrift contains a report 
of the German Transit of Venus Commission, 
setting forth their plans and the progress that 
hasbeen made. They propose to publish six 
quarto volumes—Vol. I is to give a general ac- 
count of the matter, and all the important offi- 
cial acts relating to the organization of the 
parties and their plan of observation; Vol. II, 
the Expedition Journals for 1874, giving all the 
observations made by the parties in the field; 
Vol. Ill, the Expedition Journals for 1882, 
Vol LV, preliminary and supplementary obser- 
vations, mostly madein Germany, relating to the 
investigation of the Heliometers used, and their 
numerical constants, errors, and corrections, in 
two parts, Part 1, for the transit of 1874, Part 
2, for 1882; Vol. V, discussion of the observa- 
tions contaimed in Vols. II—1V; Vol. VI, the 
photographs and their discussion. The printing 
will begin with Vol. IV, which is expected to ap- 
pear this year (1886). Vols. If and III are also 
nearly ready for the press, and will follow im- 


" a 
Music. 
os ‘ 

THE past week had Jess of novel attractiveness 
than the two or three preceding it. This ig not 
to be regretted. Even the most omniverong 
musician likes a trifling letting-down from the 
excitement of attending the first hearing of 
“Tristan,” two or three new symphonies, and 
similar strong material for bis brains. But not 
devoid of a very acceptable sort of freshness wag 
the program which Mr. Frank van der Stueken 
arranged for his symphonic concert of Tuesday 
~—areally delightful entertainment, given to an 
overflowing audience. The time of year wag 
gracefully recognized in the list, which included 
arelection from J. K. Paine’s ‘‘ The Nativity” 
(“The Shepherds On The Lawn”), three excerpts 
from Berlioz’s delicately beautiful ** L’Entance 
du Christ,” which may be called Raphael put 
into music, a Suite Symphonique, by Jean Louis 
Nicodé, Chopin’s F. Minor Concer:o for Piano. 
forte, and two other selections. Miss Elis 
Earle, Mrs. Anna Bulkley-Hills, Mr. Theodore 
Toedt, and Mr. Max Heinrich were the efficient 
vocal soloists. The pianist was Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, who showed a great improvement in 
the performance of the Concerto on any of his 
preceding efforts here. Much of it was admir- 
ably played. The Nicodé Suite is less pretent. 
ious than the remarkable ‘‘Symphonic Vari- 
ations” that firat attracted our attention speci- 
ally to the composer as a man Of mark. They 
are, however, enjoyable, melodious, and richly 
scored, of course. The second movement, s 
set of variations dedicated to Beethoven's 
memory, and, very happy, in their close and 
appropriate imitation, and a czardas finale to 
the Suite are to be particularly mentioned. The 
Suite is altogether a choice work. 


.... There is a dearth of new operettas, so far 
in the present winter, although some favorites 
keep their places on the boards, At the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, the healthful humor and satir- 
ical quips and cranks of ‘*The Princess Ida,” 
have been successfully revived. Mr. Sullivan 
introduced some of his most delightful music 


into this Tennysonian travesty; but the 
subject of Mr. Gilbert’s satire in the 
“book” and the blank verse of the 


dialogue, not to mention its somewhat tov liter- 
ary quality, from the outset were drawbacks to 
its popularity, and detracted from the proper 
appreciation of the cleverness and beauty of 
most of its musical side. It is of course en- 
tirely well sung by Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s London 
company, who are being kept ina state of ex- 
pectancy of the next Gi lbert and Sullivan joint- 
effort. Of this little is known; and nothing 
can be at present announced very definitely, At 
the Casino, the tunefuiness of ** Erminie” still 
wakes the echoes nightly, and apparently there 
will be no other operetta taken in hand there 
for weeks to come. Taz applaase, however, is 
more for the high spirits of the performers and 
Mr. Paulton’s droll libretto (so far as it is his, 
and not ‘Robert Macaire”) than the melodies 
of Mr. Jakobowski, the composer. 

...-The Symphony Society gave the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music of Mendels- 
sohn at their second concert last week, the solo- 
ists being Miss Von Januschowsky and Miss 
Franconi, of the Opera House, Mr, George 
Riddle read the Shakespeare text, With the in- 
terpretation of the familiar but ever-lovely music 
there could be no fault found worth making & 
note upon here, and the large audience ap- 
peared as delighted to hear it asso often hith- 
erto. Mr. Riddle was in very bad voice, and 
his elocutionary efforts were decidedly mechani- 
cal; but on that portion of the entertainment 
we need not dwell. Brahm’s newest symphony, 
his Fourth, in E Minor, preceded the Midsum- 
mer Nightw’s Dream music. It is greatly inferior 
to his last, in everything except the mathe 
matics of music—a dry, cull, artificial composi- 
tion, splendidly scored, in which the writer 
seems constantly laboring to find something #0 
say with nothing occurring to him of significance. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted. The syi- 
phony was performed excellently. 


....The repertoire in German Opera up 0 
yesterday was “Faust,” “ Tannhaiiser,” and 
“Lohengrin.” There is a strong desire in 
rious authoritative quarters to introduce during 
future representations the excellent Germs? 
custom of excusing the artists from all acknow- 
ledgements of applause when en scene, of 
put it otherwise, prohibiting them from spoiling ; 
the artistic and realistic effect of a situation ¢ 
tableau by such personai acknowledgewen's. 
We trust that this rule will be carried out before 
long. In the matter of unnecessary 
timed applauding, our audiences at the Metro | 
politan have wonderfully improved. A 
mentary dinner was tendered Herr Seidl, the 
conductor, last Saturday night, at the Hoffms? 
House, by members of the press specially 
ciated with musica! matters. 


....In music, for people who like me . 
and gay rhythms, to whom the severe in 
perhaps 


a bugbear, there 1s nothing new excepty| 
the curious Hungarian orchestra, & : 
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Musée, on Twenty-third Street. The leader is 
the famous Munezi Lajos, who is well-known 
in Europe. Certainly the playing which he 
directs is more representative of the true, excit- 
ing Hungarian performance of such erratic 
music than anything supposed to be such that 
we have had. Liszt was a great admirer of this 
map, Lajos, and spoke if him more than once 
as a type of the genuine Hungarian gypsy band- 


leader. 


School und College. 


Tae Union Theological Seminary,of New York, 
celebrates its semi-centenial Tuesday, the,7th, in 
Adams chape!, at 11 a. m. President Hitch- 
cock presided, with Dr. Geo. L. Prentiss on his 
right. These were seated on the platform Chas. 
Butler, president of the Board of Directors, 
the only surviving representative of the semin- 
ary founders, ex-Chief-Justice Daly, Dr. M. R. 
Vincent, Jobn Crosby Brown, and Dr, Cyrus 
Hamlin, the founder of Robert College, in Con- 
stantinople. In the Jarge audience were Dr. 
Baird, Dr. Stoddard, Dr. Parkburst, the Rev. 
L. H. Angier, of the class of '39, Vice-Chancellor 
MacCracken, and others, After appropriate ex- 
ercises of song and prayer, Dr. Hitchcock in- 
troduced Dr. Prentiss, the orator of the day, 
who delivered the historical address. In bis ad- 
dress he stated that in America were no less than 
140 schools of divinity, only two or three of 
which date back of 1800, and more than half 
have been organized withia forty years. These 
represent all denominations. In these the large 
majority of the spiritual guides of the Union 
are trained. Of these this seminary was 
founded fifty years ago. The design of the 
foundors of the seminary was to provide a theo- 
logical seminary in the midst of the greatest 
and most growing community in America, 
around which all men of moderate views and 
feelings, who desire to live free from party 
strife and to stand aloof from all extremes of 
doctrinal speculation, practical radicalism, and 
ecclesiastical domination, may cordially and 
affectionately rally. Dr. Prentiss then men- 
tioned the names of the founders of the sem- 
inary, read early minutes, and paid tribute te 
Drs. Smith and Adams, The whole number of 
students, he continucs, matriculated from the 
beginning, is 2 230, of these 2,040 were college 
bred; ordained ministere, 1,856; foreign mie- 
sionarier, 164; and number of graduates hving 
about 1,775. ‘Ibe glory of this ssminary was its 
alumni, and this semi-centennial is a family re- 
union. ‘“ As to the future,” he concluded, * of 
the Union Theological Seminary, I, for one, be- 
lieve assuredly that it is destined to perform a 
great partic the coming struggles, labors and 
triumphs of free American Christianity and of 
the Gorpel in all the ear-h. How otherwise can 
we interpret the marks of providential design 
and favor which are stamped so indelibly upon 
all ita history.” After the address luncheon was 
served to all in the library. Charles Bauer pre- 
sided, and short speeches were made by Dr, 
Hitchceck, Dr. Patton, and Dr. John Hall. 








-»--United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Colman speaks at length in his annual 
report on agricultural colleges. He says: Agri- 
cultural experiment stations in this country 
have been established in Connecticut and North 
Carolina in 1877; New Jersey, 1880; New York, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts, 1852; Wisconsin and 
Alabama, 1883; Maine, in 1885—all distinctly 
independent institutions, Other states and co!- 
leges are considering the inauguration of ex- 
perimental inquiry, but are limited by lack of 
means. Experimenial agriculture is expensive. 
The endowments of most of the atate agricul- 
tural colleges are very meagre, iu several in- 
stances even ineufficient to maintain a credita- 
ble educational institution, In such cases ex- 
penditures for experimentation are impossible ; 
yet to do good work a station should have well- 
appointed buildings, expensive apparatus, books 
and periodicals, and a handsome and certain 
income. The colleges ge nerally cannot be ex- 
pected to assume such burdens, Where state 
stations do exist and colleges have begun work, 
it is apparent that further provision is necessary 
for their full development. Hence the general 
interest in the bill now before Conggess “ for 
the establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations in connection with the agricultural col- 
leges of the respective States, and appropriating 
Money therefor,” and the prevalent opivion of 


its importance, and the desire for its early en- 
actment, 


+.--In a paper on some “ Tendencies of Sec- 
ondary Teaching in Europe,” Mr. Samuel Hur- 
er, of Milton Academy, states that the gymna- 
Sa are losing ground in Germany. In a para- 
&rapb referring to his paper given by the Even- 
ing Post, he says: 


“In the revival of learning, the classicai authors 
Were eagerly sought because they offered what 
could not be found elsewhere—works of supreme 
literary excellence—and were thus the only open 
Toads to culture. Now, although other paths are 
pen, the classics still hold their place in the 
scbools, but the old humanistic ideal has become 
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complaint of the overpressure imposed on pupile, 
increased by a knowledge of scanty attainment and 
weakening appreciation of classical literature, 
Great changes in the plan and program of German 
Schools are under vigorous discussion. The result 
cannot be predicted in detail, but it is safe to say 
that the ancient languages will eventually be far 
less prominent than they now are in German upper 
education, and that natural science and the modern 
languages will receive increased attention.” 


....On Monday evening, December [3th, a 
meeting in commemoration of the fulfillment of 
fifty years continuous service uf Mr. Charles 
Butler as President of the Council of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York was held in the 
University Buiiding. Chancellor Hall presided. 
An address was presented to Mr. Butler, and 
there were speeches by Judge Van Brunt, Dr. 
Hitchcock and others, 


....In accordance with the action of the fane 
controlling synods, the Board of Directors of 
Columbia fheological Seminary met December 
8tb, and sent a communication to Professor 
Woodrow, asking him to resign. Dr. Woodrow 
declining to resign the Directors voted to remove 
him. The seminary is closed and will not be 
reopened until next summer. 


Personalities, 


Tue late Charles Francis Adams (as 1s quite 
natura!), grew a little tired of peing introduced 
about, during his busy career, as ‘‘ the grand- 
son of John Adams, and the son of the great 
John Quincy Adams.” At a political meeting at 
which he once spoke several prominent men ob- 
served casually that they had with them that 
day the son and grandson of a President, and 
when Mr, Adams was introduced, the chairman 
of the meeting said: ‘‘ [ am very glad that I can 
introduce to you to-day the grandson of Presi- 
dent Joho Adams and the son of the great John 
Quincy Adams.” Mr, Adams frowned, smiled, 
and began his speech by saying: “‘ The fact of 
my aucestry has been referred to several times 
durivg the evening. Iam proud of my father 
and grandfather; but I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that I appear before youas myself, and 
not as the son and grandson of any man.” He 
then went on and made one of his best speeches, 


....Sic Moses Montefiore, some months be- 
fore his decease, sent to the Rabbi of the Nine- 
teenth Street Congregation (ore of the leading 
synagogues of this city) a tasteful collection 
of personal souvenirs of himself; his auto- 
graphs, olive-wood articles, painted with his 
coat-of-arms, his photographs, and so on. These 
are now being sold for the benefit of a deserving 
Hebrew charity, under the auspices of the Con- 
gregation. 








++»»Whenever Queen Victoria is not sitting 
for her own portrait to an artist or having a 
photograph of her comfortable proportions 
taken, she seems to be giving the artists work 
to do in her family connection. Groll, the well- 
known bistorical painter at Vienna, has been 
commissioned to paint her a life-size portrait of 
Prince Alexander, of Battenberg, and he goes 
to Darmstadt for the purpose. 


...-Mrs. Crawford, the widow of Captain 
Crawford, United States Army, an officer who, 
it is believei, was needlessly eacrificed on the 
Mexican border, is called in our army circles 
the original of Captain King’s “* Mrs, Stannard,” 
well known through the pages of his novels. 


....Barry Cornwall’s widow (Mrs. Proctor) 
will next year witness her second royal jabilee, 
as she well remembers that of George ILI, in 
1809. She is considered a most interesting old 
lady, full of humor and entertaining reminis- 
cences. 


.-.-The Duke of Sutherland will sail from 
Liverpool on December 9th, with a few friends 
invited to accompany him on his yacht-cruise of 
some weeks about Florida, where the Dukes bas 
large railway and land interests, 


....Mr, 8. H. Puleston, the millionaire mem- 
ber of Parliament, who is about to purchase 
$2,000,000 worth of Pennsylvania coal lands, 
was twenty years ago a reporter on a small 
paper at Pittston, Penn. 

...-Dr. Douglas really lost his own health by 
his¢fforte in the care of General Grant. He has 
gone to Arkansas and Florida for the winter 
with his family, a man seriously out of health. 


...-Mr. Tin-Lung Ling, the eminent Chinese 
literarian, of Parie, and the close friend of Mme. 
Judith Gautier, is dead. Her romance of ‘* The 
Usurper ” was due to him—a charming work. 


.... There are five generations of Austins liv- 
ing at Woodstock, Conn., and these are their 
names and ages: Benone, 94: John, 74; Paul 
N., 50; Arthur P., 28; Forrest D., 5. 


....Governor Robinson, of Massachusetts, on 
his retiring from office, will open a law office in 
Springfield, but his home will continue to be in 
Chicopee. 


....Mme. Rosa Bonheur is spending the 
autumn at Nice, where she is working on sev- 
eral pew paintings of American commission. 


College, ranks among the oldest pedagogues in 
the country. He began teaching in 1838. 


....-Miss Emma Thursby is now in France, 
and sang iu the Philharmonic concert at Bor- 
deaux on Saturday. 


....-Lord Hartingten will be married, in May, 
to a Scotch lady, to whom he has been engaged 
a couple of years, 


..--General Burpside’s monument will be 
erected on Exchange Place, in the city of Provi- 


¥ ebbles, 


.... It is no sign that stocks are feverish be- 
cause they abeorb water so freely, 











...-It is no trouble to meet a bill. 
out of the way of it is most difficult. 


But to get 


....“*The world moves,” says a contempo- 
rary. It finds it cheaper than to pay rent, 


....-The fashionable overcoats and their 
wearers remind one of the seashore—capes and 
heavy swells. 


...-Theawell thing for a society young man 
to do now is to powder his hair. He ought to 
put on a cap and go off. 


...-Miss Sadie Allen has gone through the 
Niagara whirlpool, We had supposed this 
whirlpool was strictly a male-strom, 


..-.Dangerous Character: “‘ Your money or 
your life ! Author: “ Here it is, Bound in calf, 
one dollar anda half. Written by myself.” 


....The smallest bonnets ever seen at all are 
coming into fashion. The pric.s, however, are 
still perceptible to the ordinary vision. 


... Lt is very difficult fora lady to enter or 
leave a carriage properly. It requires practice 
and a carriage. The carriage is the hardest part 
to acquire. 


...-The new $2 silver certificates a:e all ready 
for distribution, They are just twice as aitrac- 
tive aa the $1 certificates, in the opinion of 
thrifty critics, 


....When you say that you don’t know which 
are the fattest letters in the alphabet, you will 
be told O B C T, whereupon you are expected to 
exclaim OIC, 


....Circumstantial Evidence.—Hdwin: “I’ve 
just founda shot in wy bit of the partridge.’ 
Angelina: ‘* How odd! Bo have I. Poor thing, 
they had to shoot it twice !” 


...-During Queen Victoria’s recent nineteen 
days’ stay at Balmoral Castle, it rained con- 
stantly. When it wasn’t raining outside Victo- 
ria was reigning inside. 


_..Matilda Ann (who has given Jimmy the 
taffy money to take care of): “Here you, Jim 
Sweeney! come back wid dat cent. Did yer 
want ter sneak off ter Canada wid yer boodle, 
sa-ay?” 

....* Ab, my little dear,” said the new mivis- 
ter as he took agirl of five cn his lap, ‘‘are you 
the oldest of the family?” *‘No ma’am,” re- 
sponded the little miss, with the usual accuracy 
of childbood, **my pa’s older’n me.” 


...-Insurance Agent: ‘To what amount do 
you want your building insured?” Dutch Gran- 
ger: “ Vbat vash dot, eh? How high am I to in- 
sure them? Oh! vell, so bigh dot de lightpin’ 
don’t donner him down, und broad enough to 
take in der barn, pig pen and de whole beez- 
ness.” 


....Census-laker; ‘Where were you born, 
madam?” Woman: “Rome.” Census taker: 
** Ab! of foreign birth!” Woman; **No, Rome, 
New York.”  Census-taker: “Same thing.” 
Woman: “But, [tell you, I’m no foreigner.” 
Ocnsus-taker: “ Then what are you doing in 
this country. 


....“* Who goes there?” called the guard, pre- 
senting his mnusket. ‘I am de pand,” said the 
stout gentleman ina mournfal tone. “ Well, 
have you got the countersign?” asked the gnard, 
“No,” said the stout man sadly, ‘but I haf 
got der golic. Blease led me bass till I go by 
der hospital tent.” 


....**Does your wife ever pay you any com- 
pliments?” asked Frederick Jimson of bis 
friend Benderly. ‘‘ Never,” repiied Benderly. 
‘* Well, mine does. She flatters me.” ‘ Often?’ 
‘Oh! yes, frequently; particularly in winter,” 
replied Frederick. ‘* Why does she flatter you 
so much in winter?” ‘Whenever the coal fire 
needs replenishing, she points to the fire-place, 
and says, ‘ Frederick, the grate.’” 


..+-The colored female cook of a family living 
at the South End came upstairs the other after- 
noon, and, twisting up the corners of her apron 
with considerable embarrassment, said to ber 

mistress: ‘‘You see, missus, I thougtit it 
mought be bes’ to be tellin’ yo’ dat I—dat I done 
get married lass’ week!” ‘‘Ab, indeed! And 





«+. Vice-President B. D. Gregory, of Girard 


what is your name now, Hannah?” “ Miss 
Wi wi'am. You see, my husban, he sm 





a cook, too. He am what dey calls a sheft in a 
hotel.” “Achef,¢h? That’s very nice. And 
do you expect to leave us directly, Han- 
nah?” “Not d’reckly, mum. I'll stay wid ye 
for de present. You see my husban’, he’s done 
gone to New York an’ Washington on his honey- 
moon, and iv’ll be nigh unto six weeks befo’ he 
comes back !” 


° > 
Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, A. Jupson, removes from Gorham to 
Gilbertville, N. ¥. 

GALKIN, A. M., Waverly, Penn., resigus. 

CORNWELL, W. E., Cape May, accepts call to 
Woodstown, N. J, 


FLETCHER, O. O., removes from Ottawa to 
Aurora, Ii. 


GROFF, J. H., removes from Traverse City, 
Mich., to Shelbyville, Ind, 


LAPPENS, D. P., removes from Linden to 
Burlington Fiate, N. Y. 


LYON, W. E., closes his labora in Attica, O. 

MAGOON, E. L., D.D., died recently in Phila- 
x ta Penn., aged 76. 

MOBLEY, B., removes from Ludington to West 
Bay City, Mish. 

PEASE, W. H., accepts call to Block Island, 

RASMUSSEN, J. 8, Graud Forks, Dak., ac- 
cepts call to Linden, N, Y. 

RHOADES, H. A., Sidney, Ia., accepts call to 
Lena, Ill. 

SPENCER, G. B., ord. in Randolpb, N. Y. 

WEBBER, J. 8., removes from Fenner to Fiem- 
Dg, 

WOLFENDON, J., Lockport, N. Y., called to 
Fourth ch., Chicago, Lil. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Mynon W., inst in Hopkintov, N. H. 
ANDREWS, Epwin N., of Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Hartford, Wis. 


BACON, Leonarp Wootsty, called to Indepen- 
dent Presby:erian Church of Savannah, Ga. 

BAILEY, J. Wessrer, Bacon Hill, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to West Rutiaod, Vt. 

BARNES, Henry E., called to Sherbrooke, Can. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wituiam I., ord. in Colum- 
bus, O. 

CHEW, James, Atchison, Kan., retigns. 

CLARK, O. C., accepts call to Providence, Ill, 


Coe Coane H., accepts call to Silverton, 
Col. 


COOPER, James, Neodesha, accepts eall to 
Severy, Kan. 

CURRY, E. 8., Newberry, Mich., accepts call to 
Thayer, Mo. 

DAVIES, D. D.. Nelson, N. Y., accepts call to 
Somonauk, Lil. 


DE GEER, W.W., accepts call to Rockford, 
Mich. 


DEPEW, Witt1am A., inst. in Concord, Mass., 
DUNLAP, 8. P., Hannibal Mo., resigns. 

DYER, E.N., accepts call to Galt, Cal, 
EMMONS, Henry V., Oxford, Me., resigns, 


FISHER, W. B., Cottonwood Falle, accepts call 
to Louisville, Kan. 


FREEMAN, J. A., Danbury Conn., resigns, 

HAIRE, W. C., ord. in Grand Ledge, Mich. 

HOLMES, 4. M., accepts cail to Meriden, N. H. 

KEYES, Russell M., accepts call to Portland, 
Ore. 











LEWIS, D. M., accepts call to Galesburg, Mich. 

MASON, L. T., Crete, Neb., accepts call to 
Lockeford, Cal. 

PARKER, J. D., Fort Riley, is supplying at 
Ogden, Kan, 

PELTON, G. 8., accepts call to Park ch., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

POWELSON, A. P., Woodbury, Conn., resigns, 

POWERS, Harry P., ord. in Little River, Kan, 

RINDELL, Gripert, Kankattna, Wis., accepts 
cali to Hariville, Ross Grove, Ii, 

SHANNON, W. H., accepts call to Maple Rapids 
aud E. Fulton, Mich. 

SINNETT, Cuarues N., Harlan, Ia., resigns, 

SMICH, J. Hyatt, Brooklyn, N. Y., died re- 
ecnily, ag: d 62. 

TOWNE, Satem D., Ellsworth Falls, called to 
Hampden, Me. 

WILLIAMS, A. W., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

WILCOX, A. H., Central Village, Conn., re- 

signs. 
WING, P. B., inst. in Hopkinton, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 


BAKER, E. L., accepts call to Irwin, Penn. 

BAUMBACH, K., inst. at Green, Ia. ’ 

DORNFELD, E., Green Bay, called to Kenosha, 
Wis. 

HUTH, Wri, Whitewater, Wis., accepts call 
to Green Bay, Wis. 

KRUMSTROH, J., ord. and inst. at Jubilee, Ia, 

PAULSON, A. V., Centerville, Dak., accepts call 
to Melville, Mon. 

SCHNEIDER, H., accepts call to Charlotte, Ill. 

STRAUSS, V., inst. at Locust, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CROSSER, Jouy, inst, in Portland, Me. 
HARRIS, J. Hugues, died recently at Glen- 


dale, Cal. 

HAYES, Anprew T., died recently in Beri\s, 
Md., aged 29. 

HAYES, 8. F., accepts call to Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 


HOEY, N. 8,, called to Bellaire, O. ; 
MoFEIRIDGE, NATHANIEL 8., D.D., died 


_ Tecey'ly 1n St. Paul, Minn. 
BNOOK, Epwaup A, sccepts call t2 Donegal, 


Penn. ' 
Sen 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our ist of “Books of the Week 


our readers wtl! guide us im the selection Of works 
for further m tice. 


DR, STRONG'S SYSTEMATIC THE- 
OLOGY.* 


Tuts book is a growth. In its present 
form, itis a revision and enlargement of 
the author’s theological lectures, printed in 
1876 for the use of students in the class- 
room. This has secured for the devotional 
treatment a conciseness and practical cast, 
that would have been sacrificed in a more 
technical discussion. The theologian not 
unfrequently treads hard upon the preacher 
and pastor. The occasional homiletic cast, 
however, is never allowed to interfere with 
the doctrinal exactness and the scholarly 
discussior. The volume is compact and 
fairly exhaustive. Its wide reading and 
careful discrimination are stamred on 
every page. It is, with its full indices, an 
admirable hand-book for the preacher’s 
study-table, aidiog the student by its ample 
references to push his investigations in all 
directions and to the utmost limit. 

The volume will be read, not only as de- 
fining its author’s theological attitude, but 
as disclosing the doctrinal bent imparted 
to asection of the future ministry in the 
Baptist denomination, over one of whose 
most honored seminaries Dr. Strong has 
presided with dignity for thirteen years. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
book represents only the theology now cur- 
rent at Rochester. We are satisfied that 
many of its positions would be modified, 
and some of them emphatically rejected by 
other Baptist theological teachers. In fact, 
the volume represents the high-water mark 
of Calvinistie divinity, refusing all hospi- 
tality to New School improvements, more 
rigidly Catviuistic than Jonathan E.lwards, 
more consisteutly Augustinian than Charles 
Hodge. Itis pervaded by the Calvinistic 
fearlessness, which often verges upon a 
love of the daring, a rational joy in believ- 
ing the impossible, a fearlessness that 
giows out of supreme reverence for, and 
quiet confidence in, the Word of God. 
There is wholesome tonic in Dr. Strong’s 
musterly discussion of Inspiration, though 
he defines it by its result, not by 
ite metho, affirming it to have been super- 
natura!, plenary, and dynamic; placing in 
man’s hands an absolutely authoritative 
mapual of doctrine and life, while in its 
furm the divine and tne human elements 
are so closely interwoven as to make the 
most searchiog criticism compatible with 
reverence; and emphasis is also laid upon 
the fact that authority belongs to the Scrip 
tures primarily as an organic unity, so that 
‘*togetaer they constitute an infallible 
rule,” and that this unity finds i's center in 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. In- 
spiration is thus affirmed to be organic and 
Caristocentric. Many will find relief in the 
hint that while the Bible is a revelation 
from God, it is more accurately spoken of 
as a ‘correct and authoritative record” of 
that revelation. We regard the discussion 
of this important subject, extendiag over 
nearly sixty closely printed pages, as the 
most satisfactory in the entire volume; and 
the author evidently felc that this was the 
3trategic point in modern theological con- 
troversy. We believe his judgment is cor- 
rect, and we thank him for his ab’e defense 
of this citadel of the Christian faith, how- 
éver we might be‘disposed to witbhold as- 
sent from certuin mivor positions. We miss, 
with regret, avy discussion of the deeper 
s'gnificance of prophecy, asessentially reliz- 
ious istruction, a line of thought so ad- 
mirably followed in Dr. Briggs’s recently 
published ‘* Messianic Prophecy.” 

It is gratifying to note the increasing at- 
teution which professional theologians are 
giving to étuics. It may almost be said 
that present theological divergences grow 
out of varying ethical postulates, dealing 
with the nature of virtue or the ground of 
moral obligation. The author devotes a 
section to Canscience and the Will, which 
might.profitably have been enlarged, and 








* SysTEMATIO THEOLOGY, 4 COMPENDIUM anD Com 
MONPLACE Book, Designed forthe use of Theolog- 
ical Students, by AuGustus StRonG, D.D., President 
and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. O. W. JaNsEN, Agent, 6 Tre- 
vor Hall, Rochester. &vo. pp. xxiii, 758, Price, 5.00, 





which seems to us to contain germs of 
thought whose consistent development 
would modify his anthropological and 
soteriological views. This section is the 
latest addition, and does not appear in true 
organic relation to the rest. The position 
is that of the intuitive moralist. Virtue is 
not a form of sensibility. It is conformity 
to the holiness of God. Now and then, 
however, the author trips, as when he 
defines virtue as the love of moral excellence 
in God, a statement that Jonathan Edwards 
would have delighted to grind up in his 
favorite logical mill of an infinite regressive 
series. We believe that there is no.escape 
from the Edwardeanu logic except by a 
thorougdly consistent avoidance of defin- 
ing right in terms of love. Virtue is not 
the love of anything, divine or human. 
Love far God is virtuous, the necessary 
ground and condition of virtue; but the 
essence of viriue is in the wi/l, in voluntary 
conformity to the holiness of God. In 
other words, the right is not a means to 
avything else; i: is its owa sole and suffi- 
Cient end, and virtue cannot be anslyzed 
into any form of love. Thisis the author’s 
maintenance, but he has been urguarded 
in an occasional and incidental statement. 
The conception of the divine law is very 
lofty, and is rigorously carried through 
in the discussions on sin and atenement. 

ln his treatment of the Will, the author 
is less satisfactory, and it seems almost as 
if he had reasoned under the constraint cf 
providing a philosophical and ethical basis 
for his somewhat peculiar views of original 
sin and the atoning efficiency of Christ’s 
work. Will is defined asthe soul’s ‘* power 
to choose between motives.”’ This is an 
advance upon Jonathan Eiwards, who gave 
to the will oaly an executive ability. It 
recognizes an original ability in man to de- 
termine what shall be the motive of his at- 
titude and action. But this signiticant 
concession is at once neutralized by the 
statement that the wi'l is a twofold faculty, 
choosing an end and the means to attain it. 
Iu the former its activity is that of *‘ imma- 
nent preterence”’; in the latter its action is 
‘*executive volition.” And the *‘ immanent 
preference” is somethirg over which man 
has no power. He is born with an imma- 
nent preference for sin, and in its removal 
he is passive. Only in the sphere of * ex- 
ecutive volition ” does man retain freedom. 
He may choose between motives, but the 
motives are all sinful. True, it is said that 
man has no ‘‘direct” power to change the 
immanent prefetence; but the hint is dis” 
regarded in the subsequent discussion, and 
in the chapters on Sin and Regeneration 
man is described with rigorous consistency 
ae ebsolutely and hopelessly enslaved and 
dead. Salvation rests upon a decree of 
God, by whose execution the immanent 
preference is changed, without the soui’s 
concurrence, the litter’s voluntary and ra- 
tional activity beginning only when the 
former has wrought the tremendous revo- 
lution. It is hard to sie how, upon such a 
philosophy, sin can be anything else than 
the creative act of God. For the author 
maintains that Adam was created with an 
immanent preference for holiness; and this 
immanent preference. must have been 
changed before sin could have' been pos- 
sible. The objection is noted, and a reply 
a tempted, but the difficulty is not met 
We feel tat in defining will as a power to 
choose between motives, and in the 
guarded statement that man has ‘direct ” 
ability to change the immaneit moral pref- 
erence, tue author has taken impregnably 
sound ethical positiuns, which, however, 
he has almost instantly abandoned, and 
which undermine a large part of the thec= 
logical fabric which be has reared. His 
theology domivates his e hics, and there 
has been no living coalescence of the two. 

On the ceatral doctrines of Sin and 
Atonement the author ig Augustinian, wi:h 
an emphatic leaning torealism. He rejects 
the federal headship of Adam, and main- 
tains bis natural headship. He defends 
the traducian theory of the origin of souls. 
Unconsciously, but none the less really and 
voluntazily, every man sinned in Adam. 
His apostasy was every man’s sin, not by 
mediate or immediate imputsticns tut by 
voluntary, though unconscious ard unre- 
membered jarticipation. The depravity 
of-man is innate and total. It involves 
penalty 28a consequence, and guilt as an 









antecedent. But guilt logically implies 
participation, and so leads back to the 
natural headship of Adam. Singularly 
enough, the author maintains most earn- 
estly the salvation of all who die in in- 
fancy, in spite of their participation in 
the Adamic apostasy, and their possession 
of an immanent preference fcr sin, which 
must be supernaturally reversed. This 
tremendous exception is justified by the 
statement that ‘‘ God’s merciful provision 
is co-extensive with the ruin of the fall”; 
but nothing can be plainer than that the 
heart has here refused to follow the head. 
We believe it to be true that where sin 
abounded grace doth much more abound; 
that the ruin of the fall was repaired in 
Christ, that corsequently the ‘‘ immanent 
preference” for sin, with which every man 
is born, has its universal provision in the 
Atonement; but this amounts to a com- 
plete recasting of the current Calvinistic 
doctrine of personal moral probation. The 
problem is no longer one merely of mors] 
law, but of grace in Jesus Christ, who 
tasted death for every man. The fact is 
that our theology deals with the salvation 
of infants as an appendage, for which no 
provision is made in the larger system. 

On the Atonement, the author maintains 
conservative ground, with an attempt to 
combine all systems ard reach a profounder 
explanation. We sympathize with him in 
bis aim, but we cannot follow his method. 
His theory of Adam’s natural headship 
reappears in his conception of Christ’s 
identity with the race. The race-guilt and 
the race-responsibility pass over upon 
Christ, and the Atonement consists in his 
bearning of them. The race-depravity, 
however, was eliminated by means of the 
miraculous conception. The sin which 
Christ bears, and for wh‘ch he makes 
Atonement is the race-siv, the Adamic 
apostasy. Of that sin he bears the actual 
guiltand penalty, though free from its 
moral taint. But if guilt logically involves 
participation, Christ must have been a vol- 
untary, and through his divine naturea 
conscious, participant in the Adamic sin, an 
inference so repugnant to Christian thought 
and the representations of scripture, that 
we cannot accept the theory of which it is 
the necessary conclusion. Whatever may 
be true of Adam’s natural headship, there 
is no ground for bringing Christ within the 
vicious circle. He was not in the loins of 
Adam, ard cannot be regarded as sharing 
udder the law of nature, either in the de- 
pravity, or the guilt, cr the penalty grow- 
ing out of the apostasy. Besides, the rep- 
resentation that Chrisi’s Atonement deals 
only with the Adamic apostasy, and with 
personal sins only inditectly, contraveues 
the uniform teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, which affirms the propitiation to 
have been made “ for the sins of tue world.” 

The phraseology io the discussion of the 
doctrine of the Atonement swings bet ween 
the commercial and the ethical. The 
Socinian, the Irvivgite, the Anselmic, the 
Grotian, the Bushnellian and the Federal 
theories are passed under review, and their 
weak points admirably exposed. But in 
advancing to the ‘‘ethical” theory of the 
Atonement, the thougut struggles in the 
phrateology of discarded schools. The suf- 
ferings of Christ are declared to have been 
penal, and to have constituted a satisfaction 
of the holiness of God. We -seem to hear, 
iu the author’s statements, an undertone of 
dissatisfaction with this ‘commercial snd 
legal phraseology, but in the absence of a 
better he binds himself to this. We believe 
that the *‘ ethical theory,” to be consisiént 
and complete, must begin with a revis:on of 
the doctrine of Biblical sacrifice. The 
altarrepresents God’s way of coming to 
man. The cross means substitution by 
suffering ; but it is God who takes the sin- 
ner’s place, and who voluntarily endures 
the pain of his redemption. When the law- 
giver himself bears his own penalty, it 
is a confusion of clear thought to regard 
his sufferings as penal. We believe that 
Mr. Moody, untrained theologian as he is, 
struck @ great and fruitful thought when 
-be raid at Harvard, ‘‘I’ve always bad an 
idea—I don’t know whether I am right or 
rot—that Moriah is in the Bible to show us 
the real meaning of Calvary.” And then, 
in his homely way, he went on to repro- 
duce Abrabam’s conversation with Isaac: 
**I don’t understand it; but Lt.) you one 





thing, Isaac. I had a good deal rather be 
offered up myself.” And on Calvary, the 
victim and the pricst snd He to whom the 
offering was made, were one. The Atone. 
ment represents the suffering ard toil that 
God voluntarily assumed to secure the sip. 
ner’s redemption, and it is a satisfaction of 
justice only as it is a manifestaticn of love, 
The sacrifice is not an oblation te secure 
the favor of God. Only figurative'y is it 
the payment of a debt, aransom. price pur. 
chasing our redemption. And the legal 
representations are no less figurative, 
though there has been greater hesitancy in 
giving up the notion that the sufferings of 
Christ were penal. The mischief has 
arisen from the persistent attcmpt of read. 
ing the language of sacrifice backward; 
as if in it man pleads with God, instead of 
God’s doing some‘hing for mar. When we 
shall trace the cross to its origin in the es- 
sential nature of God, we shall cease to pay 
homage to many a phrase that has per- 
plexed and pained mavy a bearer. We 
have been bought with a price; but the 
grace of our selvation was not paid for. 

Of course, cn the doctrine cf the sacra- 
ments, the author defends: the Baptist 
views. There is no taint of the open-com- 
munion heresy in bim, though his temper 
is admirable in its Christisn catholicity. It 
is evident that his l:brary shelves give hos- 
pitable place to msny a Pedo-baptist here- 
tic. Ou Eschatology the current views are 
clearly avd admirably set forth. Asa 
whole, the book is a creditable monument 
of the authon’s industry and learning. We 
do not always agree with him; we fre- 
quentiy have becn moved to emphatic dis. 
sent; but wehave never read him without 
respect for his reverent temper, and his 
strength of intellectual ability. 1: is much 
easicr to criticise such a bock, than to 
write it; and we regard it as oe of the 
very best theclogical manuals in existence. 


nnn 


THREE ART PCOKS.* 


Jn certain important respects the ** Book 
of the Tile-Ciub” is perhaps the most 
wholly successful, as well as the mos: 
charming art-book, of the season, doubtless 
because it is less ambitious—iess “se- 
rious,” cne may say—than most of its 
rivals. It aims neither at interpreting in 
pictures some literary classic nor at illue- 
tra'ivg in any way ‘* the pregress of Ameii- 
can art.” Its cbject is merely to give ap 
informal account of a very informal yet 
widely-known artistic ciub, and to show 
specimens of its members’ work; and this 
object is accomplished in a very delightful 
way. 

The five chapters of text, wrilten by the 
late Edward Strahan and F. Hopkinson 
Smith, are in a vein which can only be 
described as rojlicking, yet which seldom 
becomes too boistercus, and which seems 
to give an entirely truthful and cbaracter- 
istic ‘“‘impressiou” of the gastronomic 
revels and random conversations that it- 
spired the authors. The pictures bave been 
selected without regard to date, some being 
recent and unfamiliar, others cherished ac- 
quaintances of several years’ standing; but 
their variety, and the spontaneity of feel- 
ing thereby secured fcr the book are 
charms in themselves, and almost without 
exception each design has great intrinsic 
interest. The twenty-seven full page pio- 
togravures after works in color, printed by 
the Lewis Company, are marvels of repro- 
ductive art, only one cr two pxiptings— 
among which we must unfortunately iv- 
clude Mr, Chase’s admirable ‘‘ Afternoon 
Tea in Holiand,” from the last water-color 
exhibition—bavivg Icst in definitencss oF 
in tonal truth by their translation into 
black-avd-white. Among the best may be 
cited Mr. Chase’s ‘** Woman in White”: 
Mr. Reinhart’s two old ‘‘ Peasant Wcemel 
Playing Cards”;. Mr. Weir's ‘* Dead Bird”; 
and ‘‘My Fireside”; Mr..Smith’s ‘* Under 
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the Towers, Brooklyn Bridge”; Mr. Mil- 
let’s ‘ Pompeian Gir!,” and Mr. Quartley’s 
‘Trish Channel.” 

Tbe smaller reproductions of sketches 
scattered very profusely through the text 
are likewise excellent in their way, and 
often extremely clever and amusing. And 
the cover of the book is a triumph, with its 
pale browa canvas, its delicate and tasteful 
Jettering and ornameniéation in gold, its 
strovg hinges palpable beneath the canvas, 
and its bronze corners visible outside. 
Usefulness has not always gone hand in 
‘hand with prettiness in our book-covers; 
but even that frequency and freedom with 
which, one may predict, every copy of the 
Tilers’ volume will be handled, will not do 
its exterior harm. 

The title of Mr. Smith’s ‘* Well-worn 
Roads” is only too truthfally expressive. 
His pictorial record of a trip through sev- 
eral European lands, neither shows us any- 
thing novel nor shows us familiar things 
through any very in‘ividual glass. Some 
of the drawings are attractive, one or two 
of them very pretty; but neiiher they nor 
the gossipy text, which rehearses anew the 
amusing troubles which from time im- 
memorial have fallen to the lot of sketeb, 
ing tourists, seem to justify a presentation 
in such sumptuous form. In this case the 
cover of the book is the best thing about 
it, even thouga it is rot quite so successful 
as the cover of the Tile-Club’s volume, the 
s'rong white of the panel which bears the 
lettering being ‘‘ out of tone” with the pale 
brown liven upon which it is applied. 

Mr. K vehler’s *‘ American Art,” if we 
consider text as well as plates, and espe- 
cially if we consider tuat the plates are not 
process-reproduciions, but are engraved or 
etched by American hans from their 
American origina’s, is undoubtedly the 
most seri.us of current art-books. And it 
is also—perhaps ope should say neverihe- 
less—one of the very best. As the preface 
seis forth, it was planned with the wish to 
show that the promise made by the younger 
of our artists some ten yeais ago has not 
been who!ly unfulfilled; and, as the text 
coufesse3, this wish has been hampered in 
its accomp ishment by many other causes, 
as well as by the fact that so limited a 
number of pictures cannot truly represent 
so wide afield as the title suggests. The 
text is very interesting and for the most 
part very just, though the introductory 
portions are somewhat too petsimistic in 
tone to be borne out by a survey of ail the 
facts aad artistic personulities and tenden- 
cies involved. Mr. Koehler seems, like too 
many others, to have expected a very few 
years to do tbe work of many. His verdict 
that ‘‘it remains a fact that the hopes in- 
spired by the new movement [of 1877] have 
not been fuliy realized.” depends for is 
truth upon the point of view one may ho!d 
as to what that realization should have 
beep, and how and througa whom it 
should have come; and from any point of 
view would have been made truer by the 
insertion of the little word ‘* yet.” More- 
over, in the summary of current artistic 
sins made on page 16, certain  fail- 
ings are attributed to our painters 
which certainly do not characterize them 
as a whole, and very rarely mark even in- 
dividuals among them—as, for instance, a 
‘wild following of all the latest European 
vagaries,” and a persisting conviction, when 
all other convictions have been abandoned, 
“that we must make money.” Again, cer- 
tain proofs of a desire, on the public’s part, 
to foster, and on the artist’s part to pro- 
duce ** great art” have been omitted which 
might well indeed have been instanced; 
for example, Mr. La Farge’s decuraition of 
Trinity Church, in Boston, and the im- 
portant commissions for ecclesiastic pict- 


But, as the author says, his space is lim- 
ited, and his chief concern is with the two 
dozen pictures he has presented in bis book. 
And as he regards these his tone is rather 
too optimistic than too pessimistic. Mogt 
often his commentary is as judicious as it 
is instructive and pleasant to read; but oc- 
Casionally, as with regard to Mr. Guy’s 
and Mr. J. G. Brown’s work, one feels that 
he goes a little too far in the way of praise. 

The wood-engravings, as a whole, are, 
a8 might have been expected, better than 
the reproductive etchings. Among the 


landscape by Mr. Murphy; Mr. Jueng- 
ling’s of works by Mr. Carisen and Mr. 
Shirlaw; and Mr. Fillebrown’s of Mr. Ved- 
der’s singularly original and aitractive 
**Pleiades.”” Among the least successful, 
on the other hand, are those after Mr. Har- 
rison’s ‘Castles in the Air,” and Mr. De 
wing’s ‘* Angel of Sleep.” 

Caief in value among the etchings, per- 
haps, are Mr. Thomas Moran’s, of his own 
Florida landscape; Mr. James Saillie’s 
after Mr. Johnson’s ‘‘¢tlass with the 
Squire’; and Mr. Schoff’s after Mr. 
Pearce’s ** Prelude”; and Mr. Vinton’s 
‘* Portrait of General Devens.” One wishes 
that Mr. Thayer’s exquisite portrait of a 
young girl had been delicately engraved 
on wood instead of etched. On the whole, 
while there are certain things, both in the 
text and in tue illustration, that one might 
wish bettered, this volume is certainly 
more than creditable alike to its author 
and compiler and to the art it represents. 
A better c'ose could not be made to this 
all-too brief review of it than by quoting 
Mr. Koebler’s own concluding words: 
‘*The future of American ar: lies with the 
American people’—that is, what we chiefly 
need to-day is not clever painters—these 
we have in numbers—but an appreciative 
and encouraging public. 


———. 0 


A SWARM OF POETS.* 


SIXTEEN more volumes of verse lie on the edi- 
torial table claiming attention and demanding 
their meed of encouragement when it can be 
justly accorded. Nevertheless we are not ap- 
palled by the task before us, nor are we ivclined 
to agree with a distinguished novelist of the day 
that poetry enough having been written in the 
ages past.it isnow time for authors to give their 
undivided efforts to the compositio2 of realistic 
fiction. The first end of poetry is the expres- 
sion of feeling ; therefore every age must have 
its own songsters. The age that has po poetic 
emotions and yearnings, nor the poets to utter 
them islikethe man that has no music in bis 
soul; there is something wantingin the symme- 
try of its development. Ina period and coun_ 
try hke ours, 60 active and turning its aims in 
z0 many direction:, it is tbe more essential that 
the ideal should not be utterly merged in the 
materia!, aud the spiritual ia the eartply. 

Hence, while in tbe volumes under consid- 
«ration, we find few evidences of genius, and 
sometimes the sheerest mediocrity, yet we are 
thankful for what proof they do afford of genu- 
ine poetic feeling and aspiration, and - the occa_ 
sional signs they offer of finished style and lofty 
sentiment. With one exception they are from 
the pen of American poets, and the feature that 
strikes ove as common to most of them is an 
encouraging fluency of style, the love of Nature, 
apd the expression of a. refised .feeling, even if 
unattended by those bursts of passion or lofty 
flights of original thought which cbharacierize 
the greatest poetry. (tis worhy of notice also 
that a pure devotional sentiment, a nobie faith 
in the fsce of thetrials of life is noticeable in 
so many of the poets of a period of which scep- 
icism is one of the prominent features, 
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The attractive little volume entitled ‘‘ Hidden 
Sweetness,” by Mary Bradley, well illustrates 
the foregoing observations, The measure of its 
devotional lyrics of faith is flowing and musical, 
and while there is little that is novel in the 
thoughts it presents, they are given with a 
quiet pathos, an earnest trustfulness that com- 
mends them to the afflicted. ‘A Canticle of 
Spring” is finely conceived, and moves with a 
certain grandeur of rhythm and thought. The 
author’s frequent and well-sustained use of 
double rhymes indicates.an easy command of 
poetic composition. The poens are embalmed 
in the choicest style, as they are accompanied 
by exquisite and appropriate floral designs by 
Dorothy Holroyd. Altogether, this forms one 
of the daintiest volumes of the year. 

“Violets Early and Late,” a collection of 
devotional and occasional pieces, by Maria Bal- 
lard Holyoke, is introduced to the public by a 
somewhat effusive preface, Although there is 
little originality in the lyrics which follow, 
we are occasionally surprised to find in 
them, amid much prosiness, a certain fresh- 
ness of feeling and fluency of rhythm that 
renders them acceptable to the popular 
taste. We advise the author, however, in 
any future collections of her ¢ffusions that 
she may publisb, to avoid gusbing prefaces, and 
especially the use of such pbrases as *‘ forty-six 
of these children cf my brain have already made 
their bow to the public,” for such images are 
beyond the privileges of even the most daring 
poetic license. 

‘Idle Rbymings” are not assisted by the 
heavy attempts at decoration which encircle the 
margin of every page. We suspect the provin- 
cial publisher is responsible for these inappro- 
priate attempts to add to theattractions of Mrs. 
Mackley’s bumble verses, Some of these poems 
are 80 nearly gooi that one is surprised they 
missed of being better. They show a homely 
interest in every day life, and the plain hu- 
manity we see about our own doors, with an oc- 
casional suggestion of the ballads of Will Carl- 
ton. ‘*Deacon Slasber an’ Class Meeting,” is 
certairly not inferior in style to some of Mr. 
Carleton’s moat popular efforts, although we 
cannot always accept it for poetry. 

Mr. Underbiil in his ** Etzhivgs in Verse,” in- 
dicates an appreciative study cf the style of 
Poe’s lugubrious lyrics and Tepnyson’s mystical 
**Mand”; in bis ** Madeleine,” we also note an 
admiration of Mr. Swinburne’s erovic strains 
that it ould be well for this author to avoid, if 
indeed it aheuld ever be worth while for bim to 
issue another such volume of vapid imitations. 
We detect a similsr tendency to imitations in 
Mr. Scoilsra’s ‘‘A Vision of War;” while, of 
course, altogether different in subject, in meas- 
ure and treatment, itis a startling reflection of 
Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair Women.” This 
is to be regretted, for the poem is 
forcible and his own strength is such that he 
needs not so palpably to confound the echo of 
anuther poet’s shell with the ring of bis own 
lyre. In other respects the smooth and flowing 
poems in the dainty collection eutitied ‘* Reed 
and Lyre” is creditable to the American Muse’ 
and gives promise that poetry is not yet des- 
tined to die out from ovr literature even if se- 
rious attempts to efface it are made by some of 
our successtul novelists. Mr. Scollard has the 
artistic sense; his thought is set in verse that 
is at once forcible and polished. A deeper ex. 
perience will strengthen his grasp if he does not 
allow his already well merited success to lead 
bim to relax in his efforts to reach higher 
flights. The sonnet entitled ‘‘ The Beiles of San 
Xavier del Bac” is a favorable example of bis 
skill. 

“The Arctic Circe,” “In the Studio,” “As I 
Came Down from Lebanon,” and ** Orion,” are 
also among the pieces wiich illustrate the origi- 
nality, versatility and command of melodious 
rhythm, which mark one of the most promising 
contributions to tbe poetry of the season, 

In the modest Jittle volume of only fifty-five 
pages, delicately printed with ample margins 
and uncut leaves, entitled ** In Fruitful Lands,” 
we are pleased to welcome another thorougbly 
delightful string of poetic pearls, The author- 
esa presumably now appears in print for the first 
time, but it may be hoped that the public may 
be favored with further effusions from her pen, 
Her Jines flow with the spontaneity of genuine 
inspiration, the measures are smooth and mu- 
sical, the diction is elegant and expressive, and 
the thougbt of emotional rather than ivtellec- 
tual never descends to mediocrity. A strong 
love of Nature is evident in these pages, felicity 
of description aed tender emotion sometimes 
rising to a chastened passion. Tbe poem enti- 
tled * A’ Wedding Gift” is one of the most 
beautiful love poems in American literature, 
and in the ringing aud epigrammatic lines en- 
titled “Christmas” the authoress in thought 
and poetic art reaches a a scale rarely attained 
in Americau poetry. 
“Never a poet that breathed who knew not that 

God is our life and life’s own, 

And the struggle is His. The redeeming is sure as 

the power to save, 

O, souls of His poets, be brave! 
«If the prophet of Sinai had dared not to bring 





Think you the song of the shepherds would have 
its full sweetness and force? 
The cycles of God have their course.” 


**Consolation,” by Mr. Miller, is, like the 
previous volume, a contribution from the West. 
If there is nothing new or striking in this de- 
mure little volume, on the other hand Mr. 
Miller has nothing to be ashamed of in his 
wooing of the Muse. He shows a keen sym- 
pathy with the varied currents of humanity and 
a fluent power of versifying. In the poem en- 
titled ‘“*Old Ann” he touches a chord similar 
to that so nobly moved by Crabbe and with 
scarcely less homely pathos and forceful invec- 
tive. We should like to see this poem read by 
every woman in the land. From Mr. Miller’s un- 
pretentious and thoroughly sincere verses to 
Mr. Raymond's *‘ Life in Song,” is to etep across 
a wide chasm. Mr. Raymond has already pub- 
lished several volumes of verse, a fact of which we 
are rather obtrusively reminded by six pages in 
small print appended to this volume, presenting 
us With the eulogiums passed on his poetry. 
One of thege volumes, a series of lyrics of the 
Revolutiov, was characterized by an enthusiasm 
and fire that we fail to discover in Mr. Ray- 
mona’s later productions, He has already pub- 
lished much yerse, and may be congratulated 
on having the leisure to compose Jong and am- 
bitious poems of a nature that can find response 
only from a limited audience. Mr. Raymond's 
mind is scholarly and reflective, His philosophy, 
mildly ethival and harmless, indicates wide 
reading but little originality. At timer, as on 
vage 160, his frequeut allusions to foreign or 
old time myths, and books and cults savors of 
pedantry, and can only be endurable when 
floated by the grand march and lofty imagin- 
ings of the magnificent blank verse of ** Paradise 
Lost.” Mr. Raymond’s poetry, al.hough taking 
a personal form in “A Life in Song,” is strictly 
didactic ; and the various metrical forms em- 
ployed indicate a careful etudy of structural 
versificatiop. But when the book is closed, and 
we seek to arrive at an es‘imate of its merits, 
which are not few, we eannot include with 
them tbat of poetic genius. The sacred tire 
does not anywhere appear to warm the pages of 
this elaborate work. 

Bishop How in the modest little volume be- 
fore us, lays claims to no originality in the 
handling of verse. With him poetry is a luxury 
in which he can afford to indulge. Woat 
thoughts he has are of course of a pious and ele- 
vated turn; and it may be allowed that several 
cf these poems are elightly above the verses of an 
amateur ; ‘The Last Bathe,” narrating an actual 
inciden*, 18 told with power, and, perbaps, indi- 
cates the necessity for the present publication. 
We regret that as much cannot be said for Mr, 
Crankbite’s ‘‘Reymond,” It isa drama of the 
Revolution in which the hero is one of the 
Tories who fought on the King’s side. The plot 
apoears to be dramatic, and, if worked up with 
skill, might make an effective acting drama, 
But as rendered by Mr. Crankhite it is some- 
what dull reading, and the absence of every 
spark of poetry from its dreary platitudes of 
blank verse makes it diffiicult to understand 
whv it was written atall. ‘‘The Temple of Al- 
anthur with other Poems,” by Isaac R.Baxley, 
is one of those neat little volumes printed on 
hov pressed paper that one imagines are read 
with pride by the family of the young, would-be 
poet recently graduated with the hanors of 
clasz-poet. It shows much effort, some fluency 
of diction and a reasonably correct ear, but we 
have searchad in vain for any promise it affords 
of genuine poetic talent. 

“Tne Vision of Gold,” shows warm poetic 
feeling, but an imperfect knowledge of the laws 
of vervification. False quantities are teo com- 
mon in Miss Messenger’s lives, and the very af- 
fluence of the imagery in which she so lavishly 
indulges becomes cloying, the more especially 
because many of them are trite or indefinite, 
The other poems in this volume are marred by 
the same blemishes. She must sbarpen her 
pruving knife ere sbe ventures again into print. 
More care in composition may develop her 
poetic aspirations into something better worth 
reading and criticising. 

Mr. Symington is a Scotch poet, alywady fav- 
orably known, and doubiless the present volume 
wili appeal to the taste of a wide clas of read- 
ers who do not look for marked originality and 
genius in what they read. Religious fervor, 
strong domestic affections, and a keen sympathy 
with the idyllic aspects of Scotch scenery are the 
prevailing characteristics of Mr. Symingtun’s 
poetry. In his blank verse he is apt to degen- 
erate into prose, and we nowhere detect much 
evidence of imagination or original thought. 
In the stirring lyric entitled “Arran for Me!” 
this author shows a fluency and enthusiasm not 
uncommon in his style, but rarely so well ex- 
pressed. We quote the first verse as an illus- 
tration of the best poetry that is now being done 
in the land of Scott and Burns. 

“Isle where the plover’s low tremulous cry, 
Whirr of the grouse, drowsy hum of the bee, 
Float o’er the heather, and fade in the sky, 

Fair isle of beauty, Arran for me!” 


In “Summer Haven Songs,” by Mr. Morse, 
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down the words from the mount, 


we have a copious collection of meditative lyrics 
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classified under various heads, including one 
called “* Bachelor Reveries,” from which we are 
led to infer that the poet walks the pathway of 
life alone. Perhaps to this fact we owe 80 
many of these pleasant verses, which are char- 
acterized by an unvarying uniformity of excel- 
lence. It may seem hypercritical to find fault 
with this quality, and yet we do because it indi- 
cates little inspiration and none of those moods 
which mark the productions of the higher order 
of poets. Uniform excellence in inspirational 
work is dangerously near to mediocrity. In the 
poems under consideration we find a cultivated 
mind seeking expression in poetic forms, and 
careful of the rules of scanning. Yet we eome- 
times fancy that we mies the delicate, subtle 
rbythm which defies analysis, but undoubtedly 
marks the vague line that separates poetry from 
prose. **Once on Monadnock,” and “ Immor- 
tality, an Aspiration,” are favorable examples of 
Mr. Morse’s facile and versatile talents. 

Mrs. Harriet W. ReQua deserves more than a 
passing notice for her little volume of devotional 
poems, although we must confess that the intro- 
duction by Professor Gilmore aroused grave 
suspicions of the real quality of her poems. 
‘* Good wine needs no bush,” and works having 
intrinsie merit do not require the cheap device 
of a laudatory introduction that seems to fore- 
stall candid criticism. No reader or critic 
cares to be forestalled in forming an opinion of 
a book any more than he likes to be told of the 
news in his morning paper by some one who 
has already stolen a first reading of it. Fortu- 
nately the poems of Mrs, ReQua possess suf- 
ficient intrinsic merit to override te prejudice 
aroused by the injudicious observations of of- 
ficious friends. Her poetic talent is of a relig- 
ious order, and what is not too common in tbis 
class of poetry the literary merits of this little 
volume are such as well sustain the elevated 
sentiments of which they form the medium of 
expression. The ideas are always conveyed in a 
limpid style and the swing of the measures is 
smooth and well balanced, presenting a certain 
lofty strain that charms the ear whils the soul 
is elevated by the sympathetic and often majes- 
tic turn of the thought. ** Not to Fail” is nearly 
faultless as an example of sustained poetic art. 
* Sorrow’s Mission” is another excellent piece. 
The quality of these verses commends them 
even to thoss readers whose hearts may offer 
but little response to their devotional charac- 
ter. 

There is little to say regarding the last work 
on our list, Miss Woods’ * First School Book of 
Poetry.” It seems to be no better and no worse 
than the majority of such collections, whose 
raison d’étre is not alwaysapparent. Every one 
imagines rightly or wrongly that he could com- 
pile an equally good collection, and tlames it 
because he does not find in it some of his fa- 
vorite poems. Moreover, young folk who are 
able to appreciate the selections made by Misa 
Woods would be qualified to enjoy other exist- 
ing collections of poetry, and hence the neces- 
sity for this little volume beyond adding to the 
revenue of its author, is scarcely perceptible, 
The number of selections gathered from our 
American poets is gratifying evidence of the 
gradually growing good relations of the two 
English speaking nations who own Chaucer and 
Shakespeare as a common heritage. 


A NEW EDITION OF GESENIUS’S, 
HEBREW LEXICON. 


THERE are some books of which it can be said 
**They die not.” To this class belongs Gese- 
nius’s Grammar and Lexicon. Of the former 
the twenty-fourth edition was published last 
year by Prof. E. Kautzsch, of Tiibingen. Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch succeeded the late Dr. Rédiger 
(died 1874), who edited the second edition. The 
work done by the present editor, the author of 
a grammar of the Biblico Aramaic, is excellent. 
Like the Grammar, the Lexicon, too, has become 
the student’s book, and the tenth edition has 
just been edited by Profs, E. Miiblau and W. 
Voick, of Dorpat, with contributions of Prof, 
D. H. Miiller, of Vienna. The present editors, 
who are now, for the third time, before the pub- 
lic, are papils of Professor Delitzsch, and are 
regarded in Germany as being very vonserva 
tive. In 1884, however, they felt something of the 
‘‘ rabies theologorum,” on account of two lectures 
delivered by themat Dorpat. Volck lectured on 
** How far are we to attribute freedom of error 
to the Bible,” on which see Professor Curtiss, 
‘Current Diecussions in Theology,”(Vol. LILI, p. 
$7.) Miiblau lectured on ** Have we the origiual 
text of the Holy Scripture?” (translated in the 
Lutheran Quarterly, October, 1886.) Looking 
at the work before ue, we learn from the preface 
that while the editors have not allowed so much 
seope to the Arabic asin former editions,-they 
do not yet feel inelined to substitute the Assy- 
rian for the eliminated Arabic, because the form- 
er is yet open for debate. In other respects, how- 
ever, they admit to have learned: from their 
critics, and have improved the present edition 
as much as possibile, Thus the Hebrew text 
was revised according to Baer-Delitzsch’s edi- 
tion and the Aramaic arifoles were treated 
with reference to Kautzsch’s Grammar. 











Another feature of this edition is the 
reference to the works of such scholars as 
do not belong to the Leipsic or Erlangen school 
—viz., to Wellhausen, Dillmann, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Hupfeld, Lagarde, Néldcke, and others. While 
we admit the superiority of this edition above 
its predecessors, yet its use is rendered the more 
difficult since the editors did not deem it neves- 
sary to quote the one or the other reading pre- 
ferred by a critic, but merely referred to his 
work, Thus page 8, Vol. I, the editors refer on 
Sen JAN to Wellhausen’s work on the text of 
Samuel. The reader wiil expect the least that 
Wellhausen (p. 11 7.) prefers the reading 3398 
mdm, according to the Septuagint. On page 
66a, we read under pbx, that in I Sam., i, 5, 
by taking the word as a dual, we may translate 
it, ‘one piece for two persons,” thus the word 
means “double portion.” The editor’s remark 
that Wellhausen, according to the Septuagint, 
reads DDN, leaving it to the reader to examine 
Wellhausen’s work, why he prefers this reading. 
On page 852a, under moe the reader is referred to 
Lagarde, who prefers to read in Job xxvii, 8, 
Sew for Sys. The reasons why, are not 
ave o0 


stated, and considering to the many books which 
Lagarde published, the reader is left to examine 
these books, unless he knows that the reference 
in question is found in his Anmerkungen zu der 
Proverbien p.7. On page 124b, under py3 we 
not even find a reference to Lagarde’s interest- 
ing note on Amos ix, 1 (/. c, p. 5,6). Nota 
word is said under the word bya on page 122, 
with reference to Welihausen (/. c. p, 30, 31—95) 
who says “that Baal was originally also the 
name of Jahve,” and that all proper nouns con- 
nected with * baal” were afterward changed into 
*“bosheth.” Under the word Azazel,” on page 
612, we miss a reference to Dillmann’s commen- 
tary on Leviticus, p. 528 seg, whereas, Hoffmann 
and Kéhler are given as authorities. No ex- 
planation is given to the word ‘‘Abram.” In 
the preface to Baer’s edition of the Book of 
Genesis, Prof. Delitzsch Called attention to the 
reading of jwy N32 in) Sam. xxx, 30, which 
should be wy 33; | editors still have an 
article (page 376c) }wy with the remark : ac- 
cording to a correct reading joy “12”, 
and we do not see why they did not plave 
the correct reading in ita proper place. It 
would be unjust, however, not to acknowledge 
the merits of this new edition. The editors 
have brought to their task a knowledge of 
Arabic, Syriac and Ethiopic, of which they have 
made a great use, sometimes perhaps too much, 
And in this connection it may also be stated 
thata transcription of the different languages 
with English letters would be a greater advan- 
tage tothe student. As it is we must regard 
these additions as a luxury which makes a work 
very expensive. In making reference to works 
of the critical school, the editors have shown 
the good will to bring their work to the highest 
possible degree of scholarship. Besides, it must 
be considered that the work of revision puts a 
limit to many desiderata. Yetin spite of the great 
merit which the lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst 
have, we need something more than the mere 
revision of these standard works. Prof. Francis 
Brown, in his article, ‘The Needs of Hebrew 
Lexicography” (Presb. Review, January, 1885), 
has laid down a program which is well worthy 
of the consideration of Hebrew scholars, and 
though there might be a difference of opinion as 
to whether the alphabetical, or as Professor 
Brown thinks, the etymological order should be 
followed, yet in other respects the points laid 
down in that article, are well taken and Profes- 
sor Siegfield, of Jena (cp. Theologischer Jahres- 
bericht, 1835, p. 35) fully agreed with the 
learned professor of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 





SeveraL members of the University of Ox- 
ford have united in the production of a series 
of valuable essays in the department of Biblical 
Research. These have just been issued from 
the Oxford University press in an elegant vol- 
ume under the title, ‘* Studia Biblica,” 

Dr. A. R. Driver, the Oxford Professor of 
Hebrew discusses ‘* Recent Theories onthe Oi- 
ginal and Nature of the Tetragrammaton” and 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘no ground ap- 
pears at present to exist fcr questioning either 
the purely Israelitish origin of the Tetragram- 
maton, or the explanation of its meaning which 
is given in Ex. iii, 14.” He explains the name as 
from the Kal of 7° with the meaning yiyvouac 
come to pass, and holds that it implies 
** not one who barely existe, but one who as- 
serts his beiug, and, (unlike the false gods) en- 
ters into personal relations with the worshipers. 
He who, in the moutbs of men, however, can 
only be spoken of as He is becomes when he is 
speaking in his own person, J am, and the pur- 
port of the pbrase in iii, 14, is, firstly, to show 
that the divine nature is definable, it can be de- 
fined adequately only by itself; and, secondly, 
to show that God, being not determined by any- 
thing external to bimself,is consistent with him- 
self, true to his promises, and unchangeable in 
his purposes. Professor Driver translates the 
the name Yahweh. 

F. W. Woods, tutor of 8t. John’s College, 





considers ‘* The Light Thrown by the Septuagint 
Version on the Books of Samuel.” He sums up 
as follows: *‘(1) If we leave out from the LXX 
what are obvious additions, and select, in cases 
of alternatives, that which differs most from our 
present Hebrew text, and make due allowance 
for errors likely to arise from the difficulties of 
translation by persons unexperienced in deci- 
phering badly written or badly worn manu- 
scripts, and not critically acquainted with the 
language they were translating, we shall be able 
to regain, for the most part, a Hebrew text 
many centuries older than that of our Hebrew 
Bibles. (2) By comparing this with the Masso- 
retic text we can see clearly that both the latter 
and the LXX have been subject to several, and 
precisely similar causes of corruption. (3) Mis- 
comparison of the help of the ordinary canons 
of textual criticism, enables us to recover, in 
several cases, the original reading of the He- 
brew. (4) Even when LXX does not enable us 
to restore the true Hebrew text, we can some- 
times, by a wide difference between the two, 
conclude almost with certainty, that a reading 
is corrupt, and save ourselves the uselers.labor 
of trying to force a meaning out of a passage 
which, as it stands, has none. (5) We can, in 
some degree, learn the way in which such books 
as these of Samuel have gradually grown out of 
earlier narratives, in many cases handed dowa, 
it is probable, by oral tradition.” 

Adolph Neubauer, the distinguished Rabbin- 
ical scholar, treats of the “‘ Dialects Spoken in 
Palestine in the Time of Christ.” He holds 
that: (1) “In Jerusalem, and perhaps also in 
the greater part of Judea, the modernized He- 
brew and a purer Aramaic dialect were in use 
among the majurity of the Jews. (2) The Gali- 
leans and the Jewish immigrants from the 
neighboring districts understand their own dia- 
lect only (of course closely related to Aramaic), 
together with a few current Hebrew expressions 
such as proverbs and prayers. (3) The small 
Jewish-Greek colony aod some privileged per- 
sons spoke Greek, which was, however, a trane- 
lation from the Hebrew rather than genuine 
Greek—in a word, a Judeo-Greek jargon.”” He 
urges against Delitzsch that ‘‘if any attempt be 
made to translate New Testament texts into 
their original idiom, the language chosen for 
the purpose must be the dialect of the Targum 
of Jerusalem.” He also maintains that ‘ allthe 
quotations in the early Gospels are derived from 
a traditional and underwritten vernacular Tar- 
gum.” This is a very satisfactory discussion of 
this difficult subject. 

Professor Wordsworth gives a very careful 
examination of the Corbey MSS. of the Latin 
Version of the Epistle of St. James. He reaches 
the conclusion that the epistle was originally 
written in Aramaic at a quite early date, ** be- 
fore St.-Paul had definitely stirred the question 
of faith and works, ‘‘ the Corbey Latin Version” 
is at least as old as the fourth century and in 
its origin distinct from three others which were 
known in the Western Church at the same 
date.” 

T. Randeli, of St. John’s College, grace- 
fully discusses the date of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom and gives it at 155 A. D. 

Neubauer gives an interesting account of 
some recently discovered Temanite and Na- 
batewan inseriptions. He finds the names of the 
gods Am and Dad, and from them proposes to 
explain a number of biblical proper names, ¢. g., 
Rehab-am, Rehoboam, Jerobo-am, Balaam—Bal 
(Baal, Bel). and Am. Bildab=Bil (Bel) and 
Dad (Adad, hadad), El dad, Ash-dod (dad). He 
also calls attention to the termination on as 
common among the Canaanitesin the furmation 
of proper names, e. g., Ephr-on, Hebr-on, Elsr- 
on, Dag-on, Mabl-on, Chily-on, etc. Abram he 
explains as an Aramaic word—=Ab+ Aram, i. e., 
Father of Aram or Aramean, and the Abraham 
as Aband raham—beloved father-like Khalil 
Allah—Beloved of God. 

G. H. Guilham, of Hartford College, gives an 
account of a Syriac Biblical Manuscript of the 
Fifth Century. He comes tothe very important 
conclusion that, with the help of this manuscript, 
“we can restore the text of the Peshito, at least 
as it existed in the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, (2) That this restoration involves 
very little alteration of the received text of 
Widmanstadt. (3) That these alterations are, 
moreover, of such a character that they affect 
but very slightly the relation of the Syriac 
version to the original Greek text. (4) That 
the ancient text thus restored, does not, on the 
whole, approximate to the Curetonian type of 
text, but shows a great independence of it, as 
does the received text of Widmanstadt.” He also 
gives a note from Rev. F. H. Woods, of St. 
Johns College, who has collected all the New 
Testament quotations of Ephraem, with the re- 
sult that he did not use the Curetonian version, 
but that his quotations agree rather with the 
Peshito. 

There are several other shorter essays of 
value in this important publication. We have 
space only for a brief mention of but one 
additional one. 





Ir is not often that we have the privilege 





of reviewing a book of its kind which contains 


more to praise and less to criticise than Mr, 
Percival Lowell’s Chosén, The Land of theMorning 
Calm, A Sketch of Korea, It does not assume 
to be as full nor as learned a work as that of 
Dr. Williams on China, nor as Professor Griffis’s 
** Mikado’s Empire” ; but it gives the American 
reader just what he most wishes to know, and 
in the best manner, The English style leaveg 
little to be desired, and it is in addition inte]. 
ligent, cautious, accurate, and picturesque, 
Much of the history of the Koreans lies in fog, 
which has not yet been cleared off. Mr. Lowel] 
leaves it where our knowledge ends, and cop- 
tents himself with stating the legendary factg 
ashe found them. His position as foreign sec- 
retary and counsellor to the Korean Special Mis. 
sion to this country in 1883 gave him singular 
opportunities, among which was an official reg- 
idence in the capital as the guest of his Majesty, 
in the winter of 1883—’84. The result of his 
observations is spread before us in a magnifi- 
cent royal octavo, illustrated with more than 
forty full page heliotype sketches from photo- 
graphs made on the spot, and two maps. The 
author begins with the geography, the climate, 
and the physical description of the country, 
He introduces his readers to the people by 
graphic reproductions of his vwn introduction 
to them, and then treats of the political, social 
and ethical life of the country. Under all these 
heads he strikes with the sure instinct of a 
philosophic observer at the root of the matter, 
The fundamental principles around which 
Korean life revolves could hardly have a better 
exponent. ‘he languages, the Korean way of 
looking at things, the historic experience which 
has led to their customs, and the connection of 
each particular custom with the social whole, 
are described with admirable penetration and 
power of presentation. As to religion in the 
proper sense of the word, the Koreans have 
none, and the author’s descriptions of what 
takes its place, and of the consequent effect on 
the people are most instructive. Considering 
how lately Korea has been opened to us at all, 
and until how recently it has been practically a 
terra clausa to all the world, what strikes us 
most in this volume is the fullness and com- 
pleteness of the revelation which Mr. Lowell 
has been able to make. His book abounds in 
chapters of the most entertaining and amusing 
vivacity, as for example, the story of his wan- 
derings about the capital at night, of his adven- 
tures with the police and the dogs, and occa- 
sional adventures with blind vagrants who, by 
the singular custom of the country, are the only 
people of the common sort who enjoy the lib- 
erty of the streets after dark. We regret that 
we have no space to remark on the author’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘“‘triad of principles,” among 
them ‘* the quality of impersonality,’’ to which 
our author reduces his explanations of Korean 
sociology. For the author’s account of the 
spring, as at once an example of his style and an 
illustration of the country, we make room: 

“Its spring isatiue spring. . . . The spring 
makes its advances slowly but surely, and the trees 
with their blossoms can count upon it. They open 
their buds—the earliest while the snow is still onthe 
ground—and break into flower; and they neversuf- 
fer for the trust they give it. 

* The plum-tree is the firsttobloom. . . . Few 
of the better houses at this season of the year are 
without a plum tree, or at least a branch of one. It 
blossoms in their gardens; but this is not a close 
enough companionship for their love. It must be 
where they can constantly see it; so itis taken into 
the house and blossoms in the room in which its 
owner spends most of his indoor life—for, 
however many rooms may make up his house, there 
is one which is particularly his dwelling-place by 
day and by nigot. Poetry and painting vie with 
each other in their attempts fittingly to praise the 
flower. Sonnets innumerable are written in its 
honor, and have been from dim antiquity. It is the 
motive or the accessory in pictures without num- 
ber, and its name is one of the commonest of the 
flower names of girls. The glory of the tree val- 
ishes with its flower, for it bears no fruit. 

** Early in April the cherry tree comes into bloom; 
and of all the superb succession of flowering trees 
and shrubs it is the finest. It is all fower—one 
mass of blossoms—and flower is all that it is, for its 
fruit is not worthy the name. Nature rarely yields 
both in perfection from the same tree. With us we 
are granted the fruit and denied the flower. We 
may think not.” We may admire the apple bios 
soms, the peach, the pear; but after we have once 
seen the gorgeous, lavish, spendthrifty manner iu 
which Nature scatters her tree-flowers in easter 
Asia, we begin to think that at home we have beel 
robbed. 

“In Korea the sight is fine, but in Japan itis 
even finer. It is not that the trees differ. The 
flora in this respect is practically the same for the 
two lands, but the social condition of the people is 
quite different. In Japan, each kind of tree, as its 
turn brings it round, is made the occasion of a fe8- 
tival. Itisanepoch. In masses the people flock 
to see the sight ; and crowds, such as are never to 
be met with at any other time, collect in those 
places that are famous for their trees. And yét 
even with all this tribute of adoration, the beauty is 
but partially done justice to. The blossoming of 
the cherry tree is one of the great events of the 
year. Tosee it isasensation. It carries you awsy- 
You feel as if the earth had decked herself for bet 
bridal, and you had somehow been bidden to the 
wedding; There are several kinds of cherry trees; 
some have single flewers, like ours; some double 





ones; but all are covered thick with the white blos- 
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soms, touched ever so faintly with pink. The trees 
laden with their masses of light and color—the two 
seem one for the delicacy of the tint—stand out in 
dazzling contrast with the brilliant blue of the sky ; 
and the ground beneath is white, like snow, with 
the fallen petals. And underneath this splendid 
canopy is the passing to and fro of the pleasure- 
seeking multitude. 

“The cherry blossoms past, the wistaria begins 
to open its grape-like bunches of flowers. In its 
tarp it becomes the event of the day. Crowds 
gather in the gardens where it grows, as they did 
two weeks before at the cherry trees, and pl e 


times, from the re-assigning of a fragment to 
an apparently truer place. The body of the 
work, its arrangement, and the labor packed 
away in many of its short sentences, are scarcely 
to be appreciated except by the technical stu- 
dent ; but it will maintain its place in the libra- 
ries on its merits, and be indispensable among 
published monuments. A spifited introduction 
will be better understood by the less technical 
student, who will gather therefrom somethiog 
of the character of the work and the labor 





parties are made up to ge see it. After the wisteria 
comes the tree peony; then the iris. It is one long 
chain of flowers; and this is spring.” 


(Tickoor & Co., Boston. Price, 25.00.) 


...-[t is more difficult to do anything worth 
the doing in writing the bistory of a Protestant 
minister into Rome and out again, than Mr. 
“Ray Aster,” or whoever may be the real author 
of Americans inRome; or PaulErrington and his 
Struggles, supposes. He has made a story with 
strong points in it, and a good deal of whole- 
some satire of American gullibility and good- 
natured submission to the polished arrogance of 
Rome. We understand that *‘ Errington ” repre- 
sents the author, and is intended to give a faith” 
ful account of his experiences. Other charac- 
ters in the book are slightly veiled under as- 
sumed names. The magnum opus of the whole 
is, however, a bill of indictments which, to the 
ordinary lay mind tells heavily against the dug- 
ma of Papal infallibility. The argument is pur- 
sued without rancor and, on the whole, the Ro- 
man dignitaries are let off gently. Such a work, 
however, to rise higher than the conventional 
clase of anti-Romish polemics, requires a hand 
that 18 able to trace subtle phases ot opinion to 
analyze motive and sentiment, and to represent 
vividiy and truthfully the complex movements 
of mental and spiritual experience in circum- 
stances of great difficulty, perplexity and re- 
sponsibility. Authors able to do this have been 
rare, and unfortunately ‘“‘ Ray Aster” makes go 
little attempt to do it as to leave us unable to 
say how he would have fared in the attempt. 
The external incidents of his book may do well 
enough fora story, but they are of small ac- 
count in depicting the ‘ struggles” of Paul 
Errington or anyone else in such a position. 
The best thing in the book is the summary of 
historic facta in evidence against the dogma of 
infallibility. We fear, however, that the dogma 
is too acutely fenced in the dialectic of its defi- 
niton to be vulnerable on this side. Its authors 
had all these facts before them, and drew it to 
mean much or little according to circumstances: 
The autbor’s account of the Papal dispensation 
to enable Errington to get rid of his wife and 
enter the priesthood is right as to the fact that 
the Roman law allows such dispensations, but 
wrong as to the case supposed. We find no case 
in which such a dispensation is granted except 
on the consent of the wife, and her entering into 
a secluded life. The rule would not permit such 
dispensation in the case of a Protestant wife 
without her knowledge, without her consent, 
and with every determination, as in this case, to 
reclaim her husband. As to the second dispen- 
sation permitting Errington to retire from the 
priesthood and resume his wedded life, the same 
strictures apply. Such dispensations may be 
granted in extreme cases for a priest to marry 
within the limits of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, but never so far, as we can learn, to 
resume the duties of wedded life with a wife in 
the contumacy of Protestantism. In other re- 
speets the book is not above serious criticism ; 
as, for example, the easy luck which makes 
Errington at once a trusted intimate of the 
Pope, an inmate of the Vatican, and a lucky 
priest with a note in his pocket from His Holi- 
ness, offering him a Cardinalate. What ordi- 
nary priest of a few years’ standing ever was in 
such luck at Rome? The “ Prince Cardinal ”’ 
is also an extravagant exaggeration out of all 
relation to historic fact or probable fiction. 
(James R. Barnet & C>. Chamber Street.) 

....The Fragments of Philo Judeus, newly 
edited by J. Rendel Harris, Professor of Bibli- 
cal Languages in Haverford College, and pub- 
lished at Cambridge, England, at the University 
Press, is a work that combines the drudgery 
and the acuteness of the scholar in a rather un- 
usual degree. The author correctly describes 
the work as a scaffolding for the next edition of 
Philo. Briefly stated, the scope of the book is 
to gather together, in systematic form, all the 
known or supposed fragments of Philo, the 
hitherto published as well as the new, and to 
furnish an account of the sources of the hiding- 
places of all, together with such text-critical 
remarks and other information as may be nec- 
essary. How convenient the mere gathering 
alone would be, may be imagined by those who 
have hunted over the patriotic collections of 
Mai and Pitra and Tischendorf, with the rest of 
the band of workers in that line during the 
present century. How necessary it is is well 
known to those whe are familiar with the slips 
of Scrivener and the zig-zag statements of 
Burgon. How well the work has been done is 
apparent from the new fragments now put into 

print, from the new authorities and new read- 


expended. Especially will New Testament stu- 
dents value the re-discovery of the Codex 
Rupefucaldi (of the *‘ Parallels” attributed to 
John of Damascus), and the further discovery 
that Tischendorf, in his Editio Octava major 
of the Greek New Testament, through some 
fault of memory, cites the Codex Regius, 923 of 
the Na.ional Library at Paris. Very interesting 
is the story of the author’s work with this latter 
Codex, and of the unearthing of the many 
mistakes and bits of confusion concerning both 
these codices. The Codex Rupefucaldi especially 
turns out to be the same with a Codex Claro- 
montanus, a8 was already suspected by Light- 
foot. It is at present in the Phillips Collection, 
in the possession of the man who charges one 
pound per diem for collating in that library. 
Since the books of that collection are thus prac- 
tically inaccessible, Professor Harris was not 
able to collate the manuscript thoroughly, nor 
do more than describe it, and give the results of 
a very cursory examination. The work is pro- 
duced in the excellent style of the University 
Press, and is embellished with two double-page 
facsimiles from the Codex Regius 923, viz., folios 
248 and 260. (Cambridge, England, at the 
University Press, 4to, pp. xxiii, 110.) 


++e-ln reading Mr. Charles Eliot Norton’s 
Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle one should 
begin with the Appendix, which is the key to 
the publication, contains the reason for it, aud 
a large part of the misapprehensions it is desig- 
nated to correct. This Appendix is a running 
commentary on Mr. Froude’s work, as editor of 
Carlyle’s Life and Letters. It brings him to 
book at all points, and leaves him in a position 
from which it would seem impossible for him to 
be relieved without confessing gross careless- 
ness. Mr. Norton’s relation to this matter has 
been so fully and frequently explained in the 
public press that we assume it to be generally 
understood. The correspondence printed in 
this volume begins with a letter from his father, 
which *‘ is apparently the earliest that has been 
preserved of the long correspondence between 
Carlyle and his family.” It ends on the eve of 
his marriage to Miss Welsh, Oct. 17th, 1826. It 
includes a fair number of Miss Welsh’s letters to 
him and of his to her. The bulk of the corres- 
pondence is with other persons. Mr. Norton’s 
work as editor is limited to the choice arrange- 
ment and correct publication of the manuscript, 
with occasional footnotes explanatory or in sharp 
correction of Mr. Froude’s mistakes, which are 
very curious. The singular quality of them is 
that they so often simply reverse the meaning, 
as, for example, in the letter to his mother, on 
page 109, Carlyle writes of “the affectionate 
concern which you express for me in that brief 
letter.” Froude prints ‘‘ that long letter.” Mr. 
Norton fixes on him a long list of such invers- 
jons of the text. When he attempts to saummar- 
ize, the case is worse because the inversions 
apply to larger matters, such, for example, as 
Miss Welsh’s relation to Edward Irving, which, 
in the light of these publisations, appear: to 
have been grossly misrepresented by Froude. 
Asit now stands there is nothing in it that re- 
flects even the shade of a shadow on Carlyle or 
his wife. Mr. Irving does not appear as well. 
Mr. Froude is shown not only to have blun- 
dered as an editor, but, in judgment, is at fault 
in summarizing facts and in stating what the 
evidence shows. In this respect he seems to 
have acted the part of a bad friend and to have 
darkened the features of his portraiture unnec- 
essarily. Neither in the case of Carlyle nor of 
his wife did love perform for them the much 
needed office of making their lives happy. There 
was in both of them an irritable Scotch tem- 
perament, and too little self-control for love to 
take its even course. But love was there in its 
purity and unselfish force, and such love as 
ought not to be shadowed by the specter Froude 
has invoked of the lingering of an old passion. 


...-The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Oo. have 
their name on a series of four illustrated songs 
of the season which, though only miodest 
brochures, tied in board covers, have a claim 
not to be passed unnoticed in the holiday com- 
petition. We allude to the four brochures, 
Spring Songs, Summer Songs, Autumn Songs, 
and Winter Songs, selected and arranged by E. 
Nesbit and Robert Ellice Mack, with numerous 
lithographic illustrations designed by various 
artists who have done their work with more 
than usual harmony, *“‘ produced and printed 
by Ernst Nister of Naremberg.” The selection 
of poems is choice, contains little that is hack- 
neyed, and the limited number of poems in the 
successive parts allows the author to give each 
a strong flavor of its own season. The 
same publishers bring out another illustrated 








ings of fragments formerly known, and, some- 


juvenile readers, by Robert Ellice Mack, illus- 
trated with graceful designs in soft, pleasing 
colors, by Harriet M. Bennett. The Messrs. 
Worthington & Co. have made a pretty illus- 
trated juvenile, with bright colored pictures 
and graceful verses of Under the Blue Skies. 
The verses and pictures are by 8. J. Brigham. 
(82.) -George Routledge & Sons publish 
One Hundred Famous Americans, brief pop- 
ular notices, by Helen Ainslie Smith, of one 
hundred Americans who, in one way or another, 
have achieved fame. The book is embellished 
with wood cut portraits. (#1.50.) Under 
the title of Two Pilgrims’s Progress the Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers publish, in a neat 16mo., the 
entertaining account of their tricycle ride, by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, which 
was lately published in Harper’s Magazine, with 
illustrations, The imitation of Bunyan, and 
the Scripture allusions, are a serious defect 
which will prevent many readers from entering 
fully into the fun, frolic, and admiration of the 
book. Price $2. 


----Under the descriptive title The Forest 
Waters the Farm the ‘ Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Co.” bring out a treatise which, having 
run a good and useful course in France, has 
been launched in the guise of an English trans- 
lation on a new career in this country. It is 
the essay on. the “Value of Woodlands as Res 
ervoirs,” written by M. Antoine Rousset, Garde- 
General of forests at Autun, and which obtained 
the first prize from the French Academy. It is 
published here, with some other important mat- 
ter, as a Note Introductory by the editor of 
Forest and Stream, a full introduction by the 
translator, the Rev. 8. W. Powell, and the very 
intelligent critical report of M. Charles de Ribbes, 
on the strength of which the prize was 
awarded. The essay consists of a series of dia- 
logues Letween a *‘ Teacher” and a French peas- 
ant of the higher class who is crammed with the 
popular adverse conservatism, and who fights 
hard for every conceivable objection, but is 
compelled to yield at last. The whole subject 
of the relation of forests to farme, of the choice 
of land for cultivation as farms and pastures, 
and of land for forests, and of the planting and 
care of forests is treated in an exceedingly 
clear, simple, and convincing way. The most 
important mission of the book in this country 
will be toopen the eyes of the farmers to the ra- 
lation of forests to springs, streams, and the 
rain supply, their effect in filling the aprings, 
keeping the pastures and tilled land in good 
condition, in moderating the flow of streams, 
preventing floods and summer droughts, and in 
having a similar modifying effect on the rain 
fall, as well as their influence on winds and 
temperature, beth in summer and in winter, 
Another very important matter treated in this 
volume is the effect of forests on the retention 
of the alluvium, and the arrest of that rapid 
process of impoverishment which has already 
gone so far in many parts of this country. The 
treatise is brief, concise, thoroughly scientific, 
and sparkles with French vivacity. 











.... What I Believe, by Count Leon Tolstoi, 
translated from the Russian by Constantine 
Popoff, shows the immense change that has 
come over the author since he wrote ‘‘Anna 
Karénina.” It is an account of the process of 
personal experience by which he was brought 
to his present position. This we take to be an 
extreme literal and unmodified acceptance of 
the Sermon on the Mount. He carries the law 
of love through all possible human relations, ac- 
cepts the principle of non-resistance, denies the 
morality of an oath, recognizes personal proper- 
ty only in a limited sense, believes in the per- 
sonal equality of men not only before the law but 
in the matter of social condition. Labor he looks 
to as the moral condition of healtb, happiness 
and virtue, and speaks of civil governments in 
a tone which indicates his perception of what 
is undoubtedly true, that if his theory of life 
prevailed there would be little need of them. 
The book has its points of resemblance to the 
theory of the Quakers, though it differs widely 
in being silent as to the authority of the Spirit, 
the inner law of self-guidance, for which Tolstoi 
substitutes the objective law of the New Testa- 
tment, and in his yet more significant silence 
as to the life to come and!his neglect of 
it as a present hope and motive. He 
apparently differs again with the Ebionite or 
strictly humanitarian theory of Christ in accept- 
ing him as the Divine Head of bis religion, and 
in not contracting that religion to a barren sys- 
tem of ethical duty. We make no attempt to 
harmonize these positions. For ourselves it is 
impossible to conceive that a religion which is 
blank as to the life te come can rise higher than 
an ethical system, nor are we able to see how 
the repudiation of the humanitarian view of the 
Saviour should fail to carry with it, as a neces- 
sary conclusion, faith in the immortal life. The 
defect of Tolstoi’s system isa partialism that has 
its remedy in the study of the Epistles as well as 
the Gospels, of the whole Bible as well as a part 
of it. (Wm. 8S. Gotisberger.) 


..2..D. L. Moody at Home. His Home and 
Home Work, by T. J. Shanks, is a striking and 





volume, All Round the Clock, with poems for 





sily reparable defects. It contains a sketch of 
Mr. Moody’s educational enterprises, and his 
wonderful success in building up the two ad- 
joining schools at Northfielu and at Mt.Hermon. 
There is nothing in the career of this remarkable 
man more striking than the history of these two 
establishments. Tbe major part of this volume 
is devoted to Mr. Moody’s Summer School at 
Northfield, and ‘contains outlines of bis methods 
and reports of papers read and addresses made. 
The pre-millennial tendency of this school is 
prominent in these reports, though it is under- 
stood that it has been held in check by Mr. 
Moody, whose good sense cou!d never permit a 
movement controlled by him to run into such 
narrow limitation, although he himself is a 
believer in the doctrine. We note, also, some 
disposition on the editor’s part to exalt his en- 
thusiasm into a standard of inspired authority, 
as, for example, when he writes of the addresses 
and discussions reported in his volume that, 
‘originally indited by the Holy Spirit, it is by 
His aid that they have been caught and com- 
mitted to the wings of the press.”” Can more 
be said of the Bible? We must also hold Dr. A. 
T. Pierson’s attempt to show that ‘*‘leaven” in 
the parable is not a symbol of the kingdom of 
God, but of evil, is a very pour piece of forced 
exegesis. However, there is enough in the book 
that is sound and, what is better, inspiring, to 
make us anxious to give it hearty commendation 
and to promote its wide circulation. It is illus- 
trated with wood-cuts of the buildings, which 
have risen like magic on the two large estates 
occupied by Mr. Moody’s schools. (Fleming H. 
Revell: New York and Chicago. 16mo.) 


....Margaret Deland is to be congratulated 
on what we take to be her first volume of 
poems, The Old Garden, and Other Verses. Po- 
etically the one that gives name to the collec- 
tion is the best, as it is also the longest and 
most elaborate. Each line has its representa- 
tive picture neatly and naturally expressed. 
The verses are sweet without being empty, and 
the rhythm is not thet of a mere rhymster, 
Some of the children’s verses are very good, 
and allare good. We shall hope for more 
from the same author. The volume has re- 
cieved a dress of rare beauty from the pub- 
lishers, the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. There is the subtlety of wit if not 
its blinding flash in The Imitators, a Poem of 
Boston Life, published anonymously by the 
Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. The satire is 
so quiet that to follow it is like a stroll on the 
common on no particular path. The gentle 
satire of the poem is aimed at the notion that 
woman’s millenium comes when she breaks 
out of the trammels of her sex. The poem 
runs on through various characteristic phases 
of the culture-craze theory of life, and comes 
out at last like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess,” on the 
eternal conclusion that where Mother Eve be- 
gan her daughters will end—imitators all of 
them. The poem is oneof great refinement and 
ingenuity, with bright lyric verses interspersed 
like the scherzo in a sonata, and with occasional 
examples of happy diction like this : 
¢*Q mortal man! vain each attempt to trace 

A woman’s motive to the cradling place ; 

Her gentle hands in loving mood are laid 

Upor the very wounds those hands have made.’ 
Verse seems to be the natural form for this au- 
thor to write in. Like Pope, who gave the same 
reason for not writing prose, he appears to have 
written in verse because it was easier fur him to 
do 80. 


....Col. C. W. Doubleday has served his gen- 
eration better than in fighting under General 
Walker in CentralAmeriea. He has lived to con- 
fess the folly of the expedition which, as he now 
remembers it, never had the support of his 
judgment. What it was, how it fared aud how 
it failed, he tells us in a lively and graphic stylein 
his Reminiscences of The ‘* Filibuster” War in 
Nicaragna which describes the series of arro- 
gant assumptions and hot-headed caprices by 
which Walker wrecked himself. The causes 
which led to the popular uprising on to which 
Walker tacked his invasion, are rather vaguely 
described, but the military operations and the 
proceedings which overwhelmed the filibuster 
chief, down to his execution by order of a drum- 
head court-martial are vividly described, to- 
gether with the humiliating tale of Federal in- 
difference, semi-co-operation and pro-slavery re- 
cruiting, ail of which went on until poor, timid 
President Buchanan found that it would be 
easier to do justice and face the slave propa- 
ganda than to reckon wich England. Mr. 
Doubleday writes with a slain speaking pen of 
Walker’s course, of his arbitrary pro-slavery de- 
crees, and of his fatal and reckless ambition, 
but he retains a high degree of personal respect 
for the man, the ground of which he fails in his 
book to make us see, though it is valuable asthe 
history ofjoneof thosejstrange episodes of Ameri- 
can history which grew out of the abnormal 
condition of the country in the pro-slavery 
times. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 


....Probably no subject has given teachers 
more trouble than organic chemistry. The 
field is so great, the compounds so numerous, 
and their structure so bewildering, that it has 








valuable work in spite of some obvious and ca- 
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always been a matter of great perplexity where 
to begin, what to do, and what to leave out. A 
definite course which should give the student 
practice in the manipulations and methods of 
organic chemistry, and also introduce him to 
the principal groups of organic substancer, has 
been greatly needed, but no one has seemed to 
know exactly bow to contrive it. Professor 
Remsen’s Organic Chemistry supplies this want 
in a remarkably satisfactory way. The demand 
for such a book is shown by the compliments 
paid to the book in the English press, as well as 
by the appearance of a German translation, an 
unusual compliment to a» American author. 
The student begins by lesrning the manipula- 
tions, which are necessary in organic work, such 
as distillation, fusing points, crystallization, 
etc., and then systema‘ically studies several 
members of the more prominent group, mak- 
ing himself fawiiiar with their typical reactions 
by actual experiment, After going through the 
course laid down by Professor Remsen, the 
student is able to take up understandingly the 
larger works on organic chemistry, and begin 
experimental research. The book will, without 
doubt, mark an era in the teaching of organic 
chemistry, and its appearance cannot be too 
warmly welcomed. (Organic Chemistry, Ira 
Remsen ; Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


...-The limitations of a newspaper notice 
leave us too little space to speak of Prof. 
Alexander Balman Bruce’s Chief End of Revela- 
tion as it deserves. We can only say that the 
author goes over in this treatise the questions 
which at this present time are most unsettled 
in the British and American churches, but 
which must be decided before the religious mind 
can come to anything like a settled condition. 
He classifies the varying and conflicting opin- 
ions and traces them back to the fundamental 
agsumptions in which they start. In the five 
chapters which compose the body of the work 
he discusses ‘“‘Ihe Chief Design of Revelation,” 
“The Method of Revelation,” ‘‘The Fanction 
of Mirac!e and of Prophecy in Revelation,” 
end “‘ The Doctriual Significance of Revelation.” 
Professor Bruce 1s equally at home in the Old 
and the New Theology, and not less well ac- 
quainted with the unclassified thinkers who im- 
partially reject both, as, for example, Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Rathbone Greg, author of 
‘* The Creed of Christendom.” This volume 
is composed of lectures delivered before the 
Presbyterian College, London. They do not 
transcend the limits of freedom allowed in the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
jand and America, but they let into the subject 
@ great deal of light and a great deal of vigor- 
ous rethinking and restatement. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00) 


...-lt is a bold man who will undertake to 
say that the very modern system of election by 
plurality, which has supplanted the older and the 
more democratic system of majorities, has cured 
more evils than it has caused. That it has 
thrown municipal governments into the 
handa of professional managers and give them 
an enormous increase of power generally, admits 
of no doubt, The change when proposed in 
mapy of the older states was resisted by the 
wiser heads of all parties, and the subsequent 
history of the measure has more than confirmed 
their fears. Whether a return to the old method 
can now be thought of is a question which has 
not deterred the Kev. Leonard Woolrey Bacon, 
D.D., from a bold arraignment of the plurality 
method before the Massachusetts Reform Club. 
His paper printed by request of the Club at 
the Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, is en- 
titled The Defeat of Party D+ spotism by the Re- 
Enfranchisement of the Citizen. Dr. Bacon does 
not propose to restore the majority system un- 
limited, but moditied by the rule that in case 
there is no choice in the firat ballot, only the 
three highest in the poll shall! be voted for in the 
second, and in case of no choice on the second 
ballot a third shall be held in which only the two 
highest on the last poll shall be voted for. This 
is a practical system which in operation in the 
imperial elections to the Federal Diet in Ger- 
many has worked well. Second elections are 
not numerous, and third elections are ex- 
tremely rare. 


...-Avery’s Hlements of Natural Philosophy 
(Elements of Natural Philosophy, for High 
Schools and Academies. By Elroy M. Avery, 
Ph.D. Sheldon & Co, 595 pages, 96 cents), 
appears to be in the main a very good book for 
its purpose, well planned, well written, and well 
gotten up as to typography and illustration. It 
gives prominence, but none too great promi- 
nence, to the doctrine of energy, and introduces 
the student to many of the newer terms and 
ideas which hitherto have seldom penetrated 
lower than the college course. The dyne and 
the erg are defined and used, and the notion of 
** potential” is well given. Some of the au- 
thor’s ideas, however, do not seem to be quite 
clear. For instance, be defines a mass to be 
“‘any quantity of matter composed of mole- 
cules,” as ifa single atom or asingle molecule 
were not also amass, with all the properties of 
massiveness. Noris it true, as stated (p. 48), 
tha. ‘* Below ‘he surface” (of the earth) ‘‘the 





weight desreases as the distance to the center 
decreases.” It would do so, of course, if the 
earth were homogeneous; but it is not. In the 
whole book there are several other similarly ob- 
jectionable definitions and statements such as 
indicate the compiler rather than the physicist. 
But vo book is faultless, and the present one 
appears to be among the best of its class. 


...-The Messrs. L Prang & Co.’s Christmas 
and New Year Cards and Novelties are this 
year rich, various and numerous, The themes 
that prevail in them are home, nature, and 
wathetic subjects. Of Christian subjects there are 
so few, as to suggest the impression that the art 
interest is overbearing the religious. Among the 
best and in ail ways most praiseworthy elements 
of the collection are the calendars, among which 
the best are those done by Miss L. B. Humph- 
rey. Some of these calendars repeat the form 
of the folding screen calendars of last year—a 
form g70d enough to become permanevt. The 
simple cards are in astonishing variety, and rep- 
resent a world of artistic ingenuity and good 
designing. The larger designs from the artistic 
point of view are excellent, and are put up with 
great richness and variety of mounting. Among 
them we name 1,452 and 1,453, both in the simple 
card and with elaborate mounting. Some of 
the colored heads are to be especially com- 
mended, as “‘The Wings of Youth,” which is 
also printed on satin, and mounted on an elabo- 
rate perfumed standing card. Satin, gold and 
perfumery are made the most of ; but the stand- 
ard collection of simple cards and designs that 
stand on their merits remaios rich and various 
enough to suit all tastes, and in advance of all 
other collections in the market. 


....-The Elements of Determinants, by Paul H. 
Hanus (Boston, 1886: Ginn & Co.) is an elemen- 
tary, but complete, presentation to college stu- 
dents of the subject of modern algebra. Mr. 
Hanus adopts the natural method in developing 
the subject to an extent that is as original as it 
is valuable for the class of students for which 
the book is designed. The relations between 
the coefficients in four simultaneous linear equa- 
tions are first developed by the ordinary alge- 
braic methods, and then the determinant nota- 
tion is adopted. The author has very happily 
avoided a priori statements throughout the 
book. Multiplication of Determinants very 
properly receives a large proportion of the 
author’s attention. Resultants, Discriminants, 
Solutions of Equations, Symmetrican and Skew- 
Symmetrical Determinants, Pfaffians, Circu- 
lants, Centro-Symmetrics, Continuantr, Alter- 
nants, the Jocobiep, Hessian, and Wronskian 
are all very ably, if briefly treated. Perhaps the 
most admirable characteristic of the book is 
that one which is per se an American excellence, 
the illustration of every theorem by examples 
presented in immediate sequence. It can but 
ba regretted, therefore, that in a text-book for 
college students the subject of linear substitu- 
tion is not presented at greater length, and that 
its very beautiful connection with transforma- 
tion of co-ordinates is merely notice1 in a foot- 
note. At no point could examples have been 
more ¢ffectively introduced. 


....Gen. Theo, F. Rodenbough (Brig -Gen. 
U. 8. A.) has edited an interesting memorial of 
good service in the army in Uncle Sam’s Medal 
of Honor, or, ‘Some of the Noble Deeds for 
which the Medal has been Awarded, Described 
by those who Have Won It.” It isa thrilling 
compilation in which the courage, devotion and 
gallantry of the rank and file give the book its 
charm. Military history is the movements of 
masses, armies, corps, divisions, brigades, or, 
in the lowest terms, of regimente. Only the 
commanders stand out visible amid the confu- 
sion. This volume pays something of the debt 
due to the individual soldiers, and is full of in- 
terest as such. It contains the roll of men who 
received the United States medal of honor dur- 
ing the War, with the account of the service for 
which it was rendered. The history of the meds) 
is not very fully given. The trouble with our 
medal has been that it is looked on as generaliy 
awarded in the rank and tile, and bas been a 
badge of non-commissioned service. It should 
have been given regardless of rank, and made an 
object tocommon soldiers by making it a cov- 
eted distinction among officers of rank, as the 
Victoria cross is. 


....The Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, ‘publish a comical edition of the old 
New England Mournful Ballad of Isaac Abbot’, 
with the original air, and illustrated by E. P. 
Cranch. In the prefatory note Mr. Cranch 
gives the history of the ballad and what is 
known of the ‘bright youth as e¢’er you see, 
was killed nigh Hartford by a tree.” The words 
and air were taken down by himself more than 
fifty years ago, from ‘‘a nephew of Noah Web- 
ster, of New Haven, Conn” That Mr. Cranch 
has Jost none of his humor the iilustrations 
show, and that he still holds his ownin the 
world of wit may be gathered from his remark: 
“The fact that ‘the sermon was preached by 
Elder Brown’ [a8 sung in the ballad] implies 
that their was no settled clergyman at that time 
in Hartford. Any one who knows Hartford now 
will admu that this must re’“r to an incredible 





antiquity.” The ballad is put upin good style 
dedicated to the Cincinnati Literary Club “‘ by 
an o!d {member,” and isan interesting relic of 
the simple country life of New Ecglaniin the 
last century. (Price, $1.00.) 


....We have given more than one commend- 
atory notice of the Messre. Ginn & Heath’s 
‘*Classics for Children,’’ as they appeared 
from the press, and we now gladly repeat 
what we have said in favor of the last 
an edition of Gulliver's Travels, in- 
cluding both the ‘Voyage to  Lil- 
liput” and the ‘Voyage to Brobdingnag.”’ 
This volume is edited for schools, with notes, 
and asketch of the author. The plan of re- 
vision is a good one, andthe work is judi- 
ciousiy done to retain everything in the book 
which is suited to young readers, and at the 
same time to aid them to get the point of the 
Dean’s wit. (Ginn & Co. Price, 35cents.) An- 
other addition to the same series of ‘* Classics 
for Children ” is Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, pub- 
lished uniform in form and style with the other 
volumes, and with a critical and historical intro- 
duction by Charlotte M. Yonge. Itis edited 
like the other volumes with foot notes anda 
glossary. Price, 70 cents, 


..+-The Heliotype Printing Co. of Boston send 
us a portfolio of specimens of their reproduc- 
tions, among which we ind some which make a 
most satisfactory impression of the perfection 
reached in this reproductive art in this country. 
The heliotype of ‘* Moonrise,” a painting by F. 
Smith-Hald, is a piece of work which leads us to 
believe that at their best no reproductions in the 
world surpass these. As a picture ** Marlow 
Ferry,” a reproduction of the painting by Fred- 
erick Walker, is not at all inferior, and it is only 
when we place the heliotype of George Mason’s 
‘* Harvest Mcon” beside the costly etching of the 
same that we realize the unfairness of expecting 
a heliotype which costs seventy five cents to 
give as much pleasure as the etching which 
costs perbaps $100. The Boston Heliotype Com- 
pany publishes a full list of reproductions well 
chosen aud executed with ep‘rit, and have of 
them all a catalogue with miniature designs, re- 
sembling that issuec by the Messre. Prang & 
Co. of their colored prints, 


adewn The new edition of Robert H. Laberton's 
New Historical Atlas and General History strikes 
us as having the qualifications of a good echool 
manual of general history. It has a full collec- 
tion of historic maps which describe with suffi- 
cient precision the movement of large historic 
events and enable the student to trace with ac- 
curacy the gcowth, the fall, and the changes of 
nations. The sectional arrangement of the work 
is good. Factsare given gencrally in an uncol- 
ored light, and in systematic outlines, The 
classified ctronological tables of events are good. 
Apparently the author’s aim has been to coim- 
prise in ove manual, moderate in price, histor- 
ical maps of all ages, and which would show, be- 
tween tbe covers of one low-priced and not over 
large book, in outiiae, the entire movement of 
historv. The ancient Eastern maps will be of great 
assistance to clergymen and Sundav-school 
teachers. (New York: Townsend MacCoun. 
$2.40, 


....'*The Epochs of Church History” series 
promises well in the hands of the editor, the 
Rev. Mandell Creighton. ‘Th3 two first voiumes 
we have noticed. Thethirdis Tne Evangelical 
Revival in the Eightkenth Cenury, by Jobn 
Henry Overton, who holds to the work the strik- 
ing relation of being incumbent of the rectory 
of Epwortb, in which Wesley was born. The 
design of the series Jimits the author to asketcb, 
but be bas dune his work in such a manner as 
to let his readers int» the heart of the great re- 
hgious movement ia the last century whose un- 
spent force is still felt in the churches. We 
cannot accept all Canon Overton’s positions. 
He does not make sufficient allowance for the 
changes that occurred in Wesley’s convictions, 
He gets more comfort for the Anglican theory 
than we cin out of his agency in the ordination 
of Coles as Bishop. But on the waols the book 
is fair and certainly it is a bighly sympathetic 
account of the wonderful movement to which 
it relates. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price 
80 cents.) 


...-The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son have 
their imprimatur on a convenient 16mo English 
manual, How to Form a Library, by H. B. 
Wheatley, F. 8, A., which, on ite merits and on 
the strength of the author's bibliogical knowl- 
edge, ought to be a most useful book. I: di- 
verges widely, we note as the first thing, from 
the traditional notion as to encyclopedias, and 
recognizes the tendencies of modern scholarship 
to their production by laying the foundation of 
a good and serviceable libiary in a plentiful and 
systematic supply of cyclopedias. It gives the 
very shortest lists, and makes little claim to be 
more than a beginning. The manual bas a chap- 
ter on Children’s Libraries which is not, however, 
as full nor as good as it should be, and amounts 
to little more than the republication of an 
American list, on the defects of which we have 
commented with conriderable severity. The 
chapter on the Pall Mall Gazette’s “One Hun- 





dred Books " discussion ia a good and instruc- 
tive summary. Asa whole it is agood book to 
read and to reflect on for suggestions as to how 
to begin a library, ard the general method of 
developing it. 


....Alexander Melville Bell bas shown himself 
in what he has already published on the princi- 
ples of speech, and on the practical art of elocu- 
tion, too well entitled to the audience ke com- 
mands to require a full review of the minor col- 
lection of Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 
recently issued over his name. The essay in 
this volume on ‘English Pronunciation” is 
alone enough to carry the volume with readers 
who believe that correct speech is a part of 
correct thinking, while as to the others there is 
not one in the whole twenty-five which will nut 
Tepay attentive perusal. The closing paper, 
“A Shadow Class of Students,” is a study of 
examples in practice which, if fully apprehended, 
will prove as entertaining as it is acu e and use- 
ful. It requires, however, for full effect a 
figured scheme of pronunciation, the want of 
which in the book as published makes the point 
of a good deal in this chapter, and through the 
work generally, unintelligible. (Edgar 8. We: ner, 
University place, New York. $1.25.) 


..-Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of the Bible 
House has brought ont a timely volume of pa- 
pers on Future Probation, which were cov- 
tributed by a symposium of representative 
wri'ers to the Homiletic Maguzine. The writers 
are the Rev. Prebendary Stanley Leathes, Prin- 
cipal J. Cairne, the Rev. Edward White, the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, the Rev. Richard Lit- 
tledale, the Rev. David Macewan, the Rev. W. 
Landels, the Roman Catholic Bishop the Kev. 
J. Page Hopp, Rabbi Simeon Singer, and 
several others. We have noticed these pa- 
pers trom time to time as they have appeared in 
the Homiltic Review, and are glad to ree th m 
in this permanent shape. The editor notes 1n the 
title page that the volume is ‘*-A Symposium ou 
the Question, Is Salvation Possible After D. ath?” 
We certainly hope that tae case is not as dark as 
this title makes it, and that these who have Leen 
saved before dea‘h may count with confidence 
on “‘ salvation after death.” (Price, $1.50.) 


...-Steeleé’s New Astronomy (A descrip ive 
Astronomy. By J.D. Steele, Po.D, author of 
the ** Fourieen Weeks Series in Naturai Sciepce.” 
A. 8. Birnes & Co., 326 pp., 95 cents) as it 1s 
stamped on the back, i3 a vary neat little book, 
designed as an introduction to the science, aud 
dealing mainly with astronomival physics. While 
not entirely free from faults, due sometimes to 
confusion of thought, and sometimes to igno- 
rance of recent results, it is in the main correct 
in its statements, and puts things in a way both 
interesting and logica). I+ will probably prove 
avery good text book in Grammar und High 
schools. But it must bs used with care, and by 
teachers who know the difference between astro- 
nomical facts well ascertained and those that 
are doudtful, who will not, for instance, give 
the figures for the rotation of Mercury and the 
position of its axis, with the same confidence as 
the corresponding data for Mars or Jupiter. 
The book makes no distinction. 


....We have on hand the bound copy Vol. Il. of" 
The New Princeton Review, containing the 
issues of that valuable bi-monthly for the 
months of July, September and November. Thi, 
Review occupies a field peculiarly its own. It 
employs writers of the highest abili y and of 
recognized authority on special subjects. It 
discusses public questions, philosophy, science, 
religion, morality without neglec:ing the depart- 
ments of fiction, art, history and education. A 
table of the world’s progrees and recent events 
is a conspicuous feature of each number. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Co.)—-—We have aleo the bound 
volume of the Magazine of American History 
with Notes and Queries. Volume XVI, July to 
D cember, 1886, illustrated with historic en- 
gravings and edited by Mre. Martha J. Lamb. 
The review of the contents of this volume sur- 
prises us with the number and value of its con- 
tributions to the history of the country. 


...-Under the title of Many Infallible Proofs, 
the Rey. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., has published 
a volume of evidences for Christianity, which, 
as he explains in the preface, has grown out of 
his own personal searchings for truth, and are 
published as a popular presentation of the sub- 
ject. Th3 author represents the ordinary theol- 
ogy, and makes an effective statement of the 
arguments to support it. He does not believe 
that the primary end of the Bible is to teach 
science ; but he argues with force and full con- 
viction that nothing in the Bible has been shaken 
by scientific research. He makes a vigorous 
use of Messianic prophecy, and handles the 
subject generally in a plain, straight-forward, 
manly way, which will be effective with plain 
people who love plain things. (F. H. Revell, 
New York and Chicago. #1.25.) 


....We have no objection if a preacher 
chooses to belittle his own sermons by publish- 
ing them as Sermonettes, but he is rather too 
free in giving away other people’s property 
when he names bis productions sermons and the 





place they are preachedin The Churchette, as the 
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Rev. J. Reid Howatt does in a volume of “ser- 
mons and parables for the young.” The ser- 
mons and parables are very good, and worth a 
better name. They are fresh, pointed and inter- 
esting. Though they do not possess that poetic 
quality which is so great a merit in addressing 
young people (not to say the elders, as well) they 
have the merit which comes next—that of pointed 
and pertinent illustration. The author, how- 
ever, should not speak of Dwight L. Moody as 
Daniel Moody. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
$1.25.) 


..In Mr. John C. L. Sparke’s Fine Art Li- 
brary, the Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish a trans- 
lation by R. A. M. Stevenson, of M. Le Vicomte 
Henri Delaborde’s treatise on Engraving: Its 
Origin, Processes and History. The treatise is 
a brief critical summary of the art from the an- 
cient representation of things by incised lines on 
stone, metal, or avy oth«r substance that would 
hold the line, down through the steps of the 
modern development of line engraving, mezzo- 
tint, etching, wood engraving, and the new pro- 
cesses of stipple, crayon, colors, and aquatinut. 
A chapter by William Walker has been added on 
English engraving. The survey of what has 
been done and is doing in this country is mea- 
ger. More paing should have been taken with 
the illustrations which in general are too poorly 
printed to be of much assistance. (Price, 
$2.00.) 

..In ‘The Story of the Nations” series we 
pass by a very natural sequence from the volume 
on Spiin, to The Story of the Saracens, by the 
editor, Arthur Gilman, E-q. This volume covers 
the ground from the earliest times to the fall of 
Bagdad. It is written in that happy style which 
gives Mr. Gilman so strong an advantage in 
writing for young readers, well illustrated, pro- 
vided with maps and index, and will prove one 
of the most fascinating numbers in the series. 
The foregoing has already been followed 
by a volume which may be regarded as the 
natural sequel of the volume on Spain, by 
Edward E. Hale and Miss Hale. We refer to the 
just published Story of the Moors in Spain, 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, B.A., M. R. A.8., with 
the collaboration of the editor of the series, Mr. 
Gilman. 





..Les Lettres et Les Arts for the month 
comes to us in the full pomp of paper, type and 
press work, with the French brilliancy of illustra- 
tion. The articles are ‘‘Ho!bein, the Decorator,” 
by Calmettes; “ Twelve Sonnets,” by Popelin; 
** Lilitt,” by Edouard Rod; “ Air de Bullet,” by 
Benjamin Godard; ‘* Edouard Detaille and his 
Work,” by Fredrick Masson ; **‘ Madmoiselle Suz- 
anne Reichenberg,” by Gaston Jollivet. The 
number opens with the second part of Ha- 
lévy’s story, the “ Princess,” which, whatever it 
may gain on the score of purity from remaining 
modestly veiled in French apparel, runs on a 
plane and deals with subjects which are very 
much out of harmony with the tone of Ameri- 
can domestic life. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


.. The Evolution of a Shadov, or the Bible 
Doctrine of Rest discusses the theory of the 
Lord’s Day from the *‘ standpoint of a believer 
in the divine authority and paramount import- 
ance of the religious observance of the First 
Day of the week.” The author is President A. 
M. Weston, of Eureka College, Illinois, who has 
done his work on broad and, in the main, sound 
principles of interpretation. His book is full of 
vigorous and timely thought, and bis argument 
is a large one which sweeps around in an im- 
mense diameter over the whole course of time 
and Listory. The book is too long and becomes 
obscure by expansion, but remains suggestive 
and valuable. (Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati. $1.50.) 


«.. The Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. pub- 
lisha monograph on The German Soldier in 
the Wars of the United States, by J. G. Rosen- 
garten. The substance of the memoir was pre- 
pared to be read before a German Society in Phil- 
adelphia, and has been printed in the United 
Service. It starts in the colonial history, and 
showing what the German settlers did in the 
wars against the French and the Indian, comes 
down through the tvo wars with Great Britain 
and with Mexico, to the War of the Rebellion, in 
which the part acted by German soldiers on 
both sides is traced with great pains and ina 
very satisfactory and interesting manner. 


.... Vol IV. of The People’s Bible Discourses 
Upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, covers the ground from Numbers xxvii 
to the end of Deuteronomy. We need ‘add noth- 
ing to what we have said of the earlicr volumes 
of this work, except to say that they are not so 
much commentaries or expository sermons in 
the ordinary sense, as a series of forcible illus- 
trations drawn from Sacred writ and presented 
in the systematic and pointed manner for which 
Dr. Parker has few equals. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
#1,50.) 


...eThe Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage ha 
authorized ‘‘E, B. Treat, Esq. publisher, and bis 
editors,” to compile a volume of selections from 
his writings which they have issued in good 
popular form under the title of fen, Pulpit and 





Platform; Shots at Sundry Targets. It is 
arranged by the editor in a style worthy of the 
preacher himself, in seven distinct topics, which 
are severally and generally ‘“‘ Aimed at—Wrongs 
to be Righted; Burdens to be Lightened; 
Errors to be Corrected ; Follies to be Shunned ; 
Dangers to be Avoided; Sorrows to be Miti- 
gated; and Victories to be Won.” (E. B. Treat. 
$2.00.) 


.- Vol. VILL of Leslie Stepbens’s Dictionary of 
MN ational Biography, juet publisbed by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., carries the work for- 
ward from Burton to Canttrell. The most dis- 
tinguished name in the volume is that of the 
poet Byron, to whom a long article by the editor 
is devoted. It is a model of brief perspicuity 
and critical judgment. The subjects througb- 
out appear to be assigned to the hauds most ca- 
pable of doing them justice, and the Dictionary, 
both in this point and in the proportioning ot 
the articles tu each other, gives evidence of efti- 
cient and judicious editing. Price, #3 25. 

..Mr. William Hamilton Gibeon’s contribu- 
tions to Harper’s New Monthly gain muehb in alj 
ways in the new dr.es given to them in the hand- 
some volume into which they bave been collected 
under the title of Happy Hunting Grounds. A 
Tribute to the Woods and the Fields. The 1llustra- 
tions, which are introduced with a rather more 
chary hand than in the previous volumes by 
their author, are drawn with the grace that rare- 
ly fails him. The text is astream of delight- 
fully easy, fresh and pleasing narrative, by a 
saunterer who is no dullard in his observations 
and no clown in bis talk. (Harper & Brothers.) 


..-The First Principles of Natural Philosophy 
(Furst Privciples of Natural Philosophy, for 
Common Schools. By Elroy M. Avory, Ph.D. 
Sheldon & Co. 402 pages., 87 cents) is a mere 
abridgment of the ‘‘ Elewents,” and possesses 
about the same excellencies and faults as the 
work from which it is derived. Properly used 
it will be of great advan‘age to the young stu- 
dents for whom it is desigaed; especially if the 
last question of the ** General Review,” (p. 386) 
is put with sutticient frequency and unction: 
“Do you think you know all about Natural 
Philosophy ?” 


...Tbe Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish a 
collection of Sonnets and Lyrics by Helen Jack- 
son (H. H.), wbich contains the fugitive pieces 
which remained uncollected at the time of her 
deatb, and which it is uncerstood she was bring- 
ing together when she passed away. The volume 
contains in all some seventy-six poems, most of 
them brief. Many of them were published for 
the first time in Toe INDEPENDENT. The title 
page has an engraving of the poet’s house, and 
fronting the contents is another of the moun- 
tain home on which her grave is made. (Price, 
#1.00.) 


.. The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen publish 
in their series of daintily bound poetical works 
the edition of Lyrical Poems by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, selected and annotated by Francis 
T. Palgrave, the editor of the incomparable 
**Golden Treasury,” which has also been pub- 
lished in the same series. ——— Uniform in style, 
size, and form, the same house publishes a few 
carefully selected religious volumes among which 
are The Pilgrim’s Progress, Thomas a Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ and Make Thy Way Mine, a 
collection of religious poems by George Klingle. 


.. Nelly Marten in Washington is an annual 
juvenile by Laura D, Nichols, author of ‘‘Under- 
foot” and “Up Hul aud Down Dale.” The story 
goes to Washington and thence to the Adiron- 
dacks. It describes the capital in pleasant 
style with some particularly ingenious digres- 
sions to write some far away illustrations into the 
storr, and comes back at last to the starting 
point in Cambridge. (D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
$1 50.) 


..A valuable addition to the Messrs. Cassell 
& Co’s * Helps to Belief” is made by the addition 
to that series of pocket manuals, of one from 
Newman Smyth on The Morality of the Old Tes- 
tament, which puts the question in a nutshell, 
and discusses it under the four general heads of 
general principles involved, alleged moral de- 
fects and imperfections, and the moral defects 
of Mosaic law. (Price, 40 cents.) 


.. For the first time the new monthly, The 
Forum comes before the public with its semi- 
annual issue since the salutatory number in 
March, bound ina thick volume. It has al- 
ready established a reputation for brief, pun- 
gent and pithy papers on living questions, of 
which we may safely say tt ere are more to the 
page than in any monthly ever printed. (The 
Forum Publishing Co.) 


....From 8. E, Cassino we bave Long Shore 
by Miss Elizabeth N. Little, the author of “Bea- 
con Lights,” ‘‘Ruling Lights,” etc. A collec- 
tion of poems of devotion and sentiment with 
appropriate cbromo-lithographic original illus- 
trations bound neatly in illuminated covers, the 
whole making a neat little collection which re- 
flects the mingled grave and gay spirit of the 
season. 

...»A very intelligible, good, and sufficiently 
complete book of mostly indoor sports for 





young people is How are Spare Hours Made 
Profitable for Boys and Girls, by Kennedy Hol- 
brook. It is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
and the apparatus and experiments described 
are not beyond the means at the command of 


most boys. (Worthington & C>., $2.00.) 


.-The latest yolume in the Megsre. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son’s *‘ Clerical Library,” is Anec- 
dotes Illustrative of Old Testament Texts. These 
illustrations have been collected from all 
sources, with the sole view of making a collec- 
tion practically us:ful and with no attempt to 
verify the illustrations, or to make a scholarly 
collection. They are arranged to follow the 
biblical order of texts illustrated. (Price, $1.50.) 


.. The International News Company, Beek- 
man Street, among the other magazines aud 
j -urnals on sale for the mid-winter holiday sea- 
sou, bave on hand the Christmas number of the 
London Graphic, with Christmas illustrations 
in all keys and in bewildering numbers and rich- 
ness of color printing. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Mr. Witt1AmM D. Howett’s ‘The Minister's 
Cnarge” has appeared from the press of Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. 


.- The Columbia Bicycle Co. enter the field 
with a wall calendar of the most breezy and 
inspiring descrip’ion. 


. A shilling edition, in paper covers, of the 
“English Men of Letters” series is to be 
broaght out in London by the Macmillans. 


.. rhe Rey. G orge Lansing Taylor has in 
the press of W. B. Ketcham, of this city, ‘* What 
Shall We Do With the Sunday-sehool as an 
Institution?” 


....Mrs, Lydia Hoyt Farmer has in the press 
of D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, a ‘* Fairy-Oper- 
etta,” origival in its words and music, and in- 
tended for presentation by young people. 


....D. C. Heath & Co. will publish, in April, 
a valuable book for teachers, entitled *‘ Suggest- 
ive Lessons in Language and Reading,” by Anna 
B. Badlam, of the Rice Training School, Boston, 
Mass. 


+e.-Ln response to numerous inquiries we 
would say that the “ Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment,” edited by B. fF. Warmouth, of London, 
noticed by us in the issue of October 21st, is 
published by Elliot Stock, London, England. 


....Col. Jacob L. Greene will be as glad as 
we are ourselves to know that ‘‘ Colburn’s Men- 
tal Arithmetic,” so far from being out of print 
or of having fallen into disuse, is vigorously 
published by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., and in the state of Massachusetts alone is 
used in the public schools of ninety-four towns 
and cities of the commonwealth. 


..‘* How?”’ is the title of a new book for 
young people, especially boys, that Worthington 
& Co. have in press. It is a general instructor 
in the art of ‘‘making things” out of wood, 
paper, string and all other earthly materials— 
how to put together a windmill, a xylophone, 
in wolian barp, a dancing-doll, and a thousand 
other mechanical contrivances. The book is 
fully illustrated. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly 
a curious autobiographical narrative by Georgi- 
ana Bruce Kirby, entitled ‘* Years of Experi- 
ence.” Mrs. Kirby was in 1844 a teacher in 
Boston, joined the Brook Farm Community, 
and remained with it uatil the close of the un- 
dertaking in 1816. Her reminiscences of Dr. 
Ripley avd his wife, Margaret Faller, Curtis, 
and the other well-ku: wn members of the Com- 
munity are described as full of keen touches of 
characterization. After the days at Brook 
Farm Mrs. Kirby became notable for her pbil- 
authropic work among women-convicts at Sing 
Sing, N. Y , and then took a post as governess 
in a Southern family, where she witnesgeed the 
fermentation acd outburst of the anti-slavery 
struggle and met many of its leaders. Her rec- 
ord should be of strong, personal interest 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honor. Some of the No- 
ble Deeds for which the Medal has been 
Awarded, Described by those who have Won 
it. Le A es Collected ana edited by Theo. 
F. Rodenbough, Brevet Brigadier-General, 
U. 8.A, Tilustrated. Ss xb4. pP: xv, 424. 
Bee, York and London: Putnam's 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W.R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Ave.,N.Y., 
has prepared a catalogue of popular, 
staudard and presentation books for 
the Holidays which book-buyers will 
find unusually advantageous. $1.00 
books for 37c. Standard books in sets 


for less than half price ; and, during De- 
cember, almost any book will be sent 
post-paid at 20 per cent. less than the 

ublisher’s price. Send for the cata- 











ogue. Christmas cards maited free 
from 2c. wp to $5. Out of town orders 
carefully filled. 





Mistakes of Henry George 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 

social theories. Friends of social order 

will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & G@O., 
PUBLISHERS, 
384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


T'. NICHOLAS, 


Edited by 
MARY MAPES DODGE, 
Bound volume. two parts, $4.00, 
A year’s subscription, $3. 
‘Fhe Christmas number, 25 cente, 


The Cen:ury Company, New York, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 22p. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 1887, 


(Vol. 74, No. 440). 
CONTAINS: 
Frontispiece. A Creole Gelle. 
New Orleans. 


By CHARLEs DupLEY WaRNER. With Twenty-one 
Illustrations by W. H. Grsson and other Artists; 


The Navies of the Continent. 
Part I. The French Navy. By Sir EpwaRp REED. 
Fally Illustrated; 
A Summer Campaign with the Cos- 
sacks. 


By Frank D. MILLET. Copiously Illustrated by the 
Author; 


Narka. Partl. 


A Stirripg Russian Novel. By KATHLEEN O’MEARA; 


Springhaven. Parts IX. and X. 
By R. D. Buackmore. With Twelve Illustrations by 
FREDERICK BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS; 


Martha Reid’s Lovers. 


An Ante-Bellum Georgia Story. By R.M. Jonnston.- 
Illustrated by KemMBue ; 


The Home Acre- Part IX. 


(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 
By E. P. Ror; 


A Note on Impressionist Painting. 
By THEODORE CHILD; 


Poems: 
AT MIDNIGHT. By Lovise CHANDLER MOULTON; 
CONFESSION. By Dora Reap GooDALE; 
VICTORIA. By ANNIE FIELDS; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEorGeE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Sylvesterabend —The Unveiling of the Statue of Lib 
erty Enlightning the World.— Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s Interview with Mr, Lowell.—* Let in the 
Light,” 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILviAM DEAN HowELLs. 

Holiday Literature: the Old Annual: Washington 
Irving.—Dicken’s Christmas Stories ; His Imitators. 
—Epglish Christmas Stories of To-day.—The Ameri- 
can Holiday Book: Recent Examples. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelligence —Disasters.—Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLEs DuDLEY WARNER. 
Curiosities of the Calendar.—_A Lawyer Hit,—_The 
Country Parson's Relief.—A Note from an Old Con- 
tributor.—The Children’s Hour.—A Critical Situa- 
tion.—How they Got the New Water-works at Wash- 
ington.—“Rival Small and Earlies” (Full-page Il- 
lustrations by GEorGE Du MauRIER). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Postage Free to subscribera in the United States or 
Canada. 









HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........cccccccccccccccece 84 v0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............... sinasenwndmiatel 400 
EE Is cn ccnccncaccesescseceesseostoounes 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. ..........00.+0sseeees 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 00 
Lists sent free on application. 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks)........60-.<.+ seeecees 16.00 


Lists sent free on application. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Whenno timers specified, subscripticns will begin 
with the current number. 


#7 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wili be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Pablished by HARPER & BRUTHERS, New York. 
CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


Beautiful Heliotype Engravings, carefully chosen 
and finely finished, ana admirably suited to the deco- 
ration of rooms when nearly framed; also, for port- 
folios and art studies, They include many of the 
finest «orks of the great modern artists, such at Mil- 
let, Gabriel Max, Burne-Jones, Pau] Thumann, Mil- 
has, | eighton, Lan r, Rosa Bonheur, George Ma- 
80U, erick Walker, and uthers, 

They are printed in permanent ink, on heavy plate 
paper, 22x28 inches in size, with engraved title and 

Sia “int, and are sold at ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


upon receipt of price, 
SD illustrated catalogue mailed upon receipt of 


stam 
HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 
311 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 








PRANG’S 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDs 


ARE THE BEST. 





T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A collection of original music by the best 

American composers ; uniquely illustrated ; 

the handsomest music-book ever produced. New 

edition, price reduced. All booksellers and music- 

dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 
Tue Century Co., New York. 





D. APPLETON & UO, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 


A Study of Mexico. 


By Davip A. Weis. Reprinted with ad- 
ditions, from ‘“‘The Popular Science Month- 
ly.” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


“ The results of the ‘Study of Mexicc’ were origi’ 
nally contributed, in the form of a series of papers, to 
*The Popular Science Monthly.’ . . . The inter- 
est and discussion they have excited, both in the 
United States and Mexico, have been such, and the 
desire on the part of the people of.the former country, 
growing out of recent political complications, to 
know more about Mexico, has become so general and 
mapifest, that it hasbeen thought expedient to re 
publish and offer them tothe public in book-form— 
subject to careful revision, and with extensive addi- 
tions, especially in elation to the condition 
and wages ot laborand the industrial resources and 
productions of Mexico."—From the Preface. 


Il, 
The Origin of the Fit- 
est: 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION. By Professor 
E. D. Cope, Member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. With numerous Illustra 
tions. One vol., 8vo, 19x467, pages, cloth 
Price, #3.00. 

CONTENTS: Part 1. General Evolution. Part II. 
Structural Evidence of Evolution. Part III. Mechan- 
ical Evolution. 1V. Metaphysical Evolution. 

Probably no scientist in the United States is of 
higher authority in the field covered by this volume 
than Professor Cope, whose paleontological discover- 
ies have made him famous in scientific circles in 
Europe as wellasin America. The twenty-one essays 
which constitute the work present the whole subject 
f evolution with great fullness. 


Til. 
Notes on the Parables 
of our Lord. 
Notes on the Miracles 
of our Lord. 


By the late Archbishop Trenca. New re- 
vised editions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 
each. 


The present are entirely new editions of books that 
enjoyed great popularity during the lifetime of Arch- 
bishop Trench. The text has received the author’s 
latest emendations, as made by him in his own copy 
during the last years of his life, and the notes in Latin 
and Greek are translated, carrying out an intention 
which had long been in the author’s ‘mind, thereby 
bringing the volumes within the reach Of a larger cir- 
cle of readers, 


IV. 

The Witching Time, 
TALES FOR THE YEAR’S END. By F. 
Magrion Crawrorp, W. E. Norris, Lavr- 
ENCE ALMA TaDema, VERNON LEE, EDMUND 
GossE, and others. Uniform with ‘The 
Broken Shaft” of last year. 12m, paper 
cover. Price, 25 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yors, 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
15 East 17th Street 





Near Union Square,) 


respectfully invites attention to his 


ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVINGS. 


suitably framed for presentation. 
Also an extensive collection of 


CHOICE BOOKS, 


in Ancient and Modern Bindings, 
Branch Store 2 and4 Barclay St., 


(Astor House) New York. 





A Natural System of 
Elocution and Oratory. 


considered in 1ts three-fold Nature, Menta], Physio- 
1 and Expressional. By Thomas A. “Sage and 
m, Hyde. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, price 
$2.00. Lib. Ed., $2.50. 
The Elocutionary work ever published, and 
an from all othe: onal men are de- 
rs 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., dartford, Con, 


Noteworliy New Books 


BRET HARTE: THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE 
ISLE. A story. With many illustrations, in 
colors, by Kate GEEENAWAY. 12mo, $1.50. A very 
available book for holiday gifts. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK: IN THE 
CLOUDS, Anew story. $1.25. 

MRS, A. D. T. WRITNEY: HOLY TIDES.— 
Poems for Advent, Christmas, Easter and other 
holy days. 75 cents. HOME-SPUN YARNS. A 
new volume of Stories. #1.50. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: D&MOCRACY 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 81.2%. 

MISS PHELPS: THE MADONNA OF THE 
TUBS. Illustrated. $1.60. A touching story. 
CAROLINE HAZARD: MEMOIR OF J. L. 

DIMAN. 82.00. 

DR. WIER MITCHELL: ROLAND BLAKE. A 
novel. $1.25. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN: APPLIED CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Moral Aspects of Social Questions. 
21.25. THE LORD'S PRAYER. New Edition. 
$1.00. 

LUCY LARCOM: BECKONINGS FOR EVERY 
DAY. A Calendar of Thought. #1.00 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT: A WHITE HERON 
and other Stories. $1.25. 

CATHERINE OWEN : TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
A book for every family. 81.00. 

LILLIE CHACE WYMAN: POVERTY . RASS, 
Eight remarkable short stories. $1.26. 

WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT: ANCIENT 
CITIES. $125. 

CELIA THAXTER: THE CRUISE OF THE 
MYSTERY, and Other Poems. 1.00. 


JOSEPH COOK: ORIENT, tenth volume of Mon- 
day Lectures, with steel portrait. 81.70. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, vost- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. BOSTON: 


ll) EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS. BOOKS. 


7 West 42d Street, New York. 





Whenever you need a BOOK or any information 
about BOOKS, call on or write to F. E. Grant. 7 
WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. He hasa very 
large collection ot BOOKS in every department of 
Literature, both in fine apd in ordinary bindings. 
Healso keeps STATIONERY. His terms are always 
reasovable, and in many instances exceedingly low. 
He will please you if you will only call upon or ad- 
dress him. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO LIBERAL BUYERS. 
An early inspection of Mr. Grant’s large and haad- 
some Stock of Books for the Holidays is especially 
solicited. 
Select books early and avoid the “* Rush.” 


[December 16, 1886 


Andover Publications. 


Murphy’s Critical and Exegetical Commen. 
taries on 


With a preface by J. P. Thompson, D.D., 
New York. 8vo, pp. xvi and 519, $3 00. 


‘*The most valuable contributicn that has fora 
long time been made to the many sids for the criti- 
cal study of the Old Testamentis Mr. Draper’s re- 
publication of Dr. Murphy on Genesis, in one octavo 
volume. Dr. Murphy is one of the professors of the 
Assembly’s College at Belfast, and addsto a thor- 
ough kuowledge to the Hebrew, and of the science 
of interpretation, great common sense,!genuine wit, 
and admirable power of expression. Herce his 
commentary is racy and readable, as well as reli- 
able.” —Congregationalist. 


EXODUS. With a new translation. 
8vo, pp. 385, $2.50. 

EXODUS. With a new translation. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“This volume is a fit successor of that on the 
Book of Genesis, bythe same author. The two 
ought to be in every minister's library, and they 
will be found valuable helps to Sabbath-school 
teachers ard others.” — Vermont Chroviicle. 


LEVITICUS. A new translation. 8vo, 
pp- 318, $2.25. 

**A masterly treatment of the subject of propiti- 
ation and purification as illustrated by the Book of 
Leviticus.”’—Church and State. 

PSALMS, With a new translation. 8vo, 
pp. viii and 694, $3.50. 


** It is, on the whole, one of the best expositions 
of the Psalms accessible for popular instruction, 
and a valuable auxiliary to the work of preachers 
and teachers.” —Ezaminer and Chronicle. 


TRE BOOK OF DANIET; or the 
Second Volume of Prophecy. 
Translated and Expounded. 
With a Preliminary Sketch of Avtcce- 
dent Prophecy. $1.25. 


PROF. PARK’S SERMONS. 


Discourses on Some Theolog‘cal Dectrines 
as Related to tbe Religious Character, 
By Epwarp 8. A. Park, DD. 8vo, pp. 
400. $2.50. 

** They are strong and fine examples of the most 


intellectual, the most ‘Evangelical,’ the most ora- 
torical of American sermons.”’— The Literary World. 


Send for a full descriptive catalogue. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 


Andover, Mass. 





PRANG’S 


SATIN ART PRINTS, 
MADE UP IN 


Banners, Satchels and Cushions, 
sachet Bags and Handkerchief Holders. 





ELSON’S 
* unday-School Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR OaTALOGuE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker Stree’. New Yort 





Vagrant Verses. 


Mr. John G. Whittier. 


Harold Perry and Johnny Applese 
mals and the rude and daring life of the people. 


y-school. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED BY 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


S05 BROADWAY, New York. 





By JosEpHine Portarp. Gilt Edges. Square, 16mo, $1.00. 


“Tam notupfamiliar with the writings of Josephine Pollard. Ilkethem. She writes clearly what 
she has to say. She is not transcendental. and is never straining for effect by strange metres and 
obsolete words and forced comparisons. More and more, as it grows scarcer, I value the combination of 
poetic thought and fancy with common-sense and a moral purpose.”"—Eztract from a private letter from 


John Conscience, of Kingseal. 


By Joan M. Bamrorp, Author of ‘Elias Power, of Ease in Zion.” Illustrated, 
12mo, 80 cents. 
Those who have read “Elias Power, of Ease in Zion,” will know that “John Conscience” will be 


worth buying and worth reading, and worth lending to a friend who may not be able to buy one. Read 
it, and you will pray for a revival of old-time honesty, purity and faithfulness. 


Left in the Wilderness. 
Life. 


By May A. Rog, author of ‘‘ Forging their Own Chains” and ‘A Long Search.” 


12mo, $1.00. 


A book tor American boys, neers of pioneer days in Ohio. The boys who will follow Joe and 
will become acquainted with experiences that actually occured 
in this early period, and be delighted with the account of the haunts and habits of the birds and wild ani- 


A Story of Pioneer 


Two Thousand Miles Through the Heart of 


Mexico. 
By Rev. J. Henpricxson M’Carty, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Black Horse.” 
12mo, Dlustrated, $1.00. 
Those who cannot see this old country and strange people, with their quaint habits and cnstomes, 


would do well to look at them through the eyes of Dr. McCarty, whose vision is clear and descriptive 
) pe very superior. This istruly one of the readable books on travel. Suitable for the house or Sun- 
a 








thera. Profess! 
FowLer Sear 10., Publishers, 


way, New York. 








THE AMBER STAR. A Fatr Hatr-Dozen. By M. L. DICKINSON. 12mo, $1.25. 
NO. By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 12mv, 80 cents. 
DOROTHY DELAFIELD. By MARY HaRRWT NORRIS. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE DAUGHTER OF PHARAOH, A TALE OF THE Exopus. By FRED MYRON COLBY. 12m0, $1.50. 
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A.C, McCLURG & CO, 


Have Just Published: 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Victor HoGo. Translated by Prof. 
Melville B. Anderson. 8vo, 424 pages, 
$2.00. 


Thisis pre-eminently the most characteristic—the 
most intensely Hugoesque—of all the author's vrose 
works. “The splendid eloquence and heroic en- 
thusiasm of Victor Hugo,” says Swinburne, “never 
found more noble and sustained expression than in 
this volume.” Besides being an estimate and inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare, it presents Hugo's ripest 
and most brilliant thoughts about the writers of all 
ages. It isasweepieg and dazzling survey of all ht- 
erature from Job and Isaiah and Homer to Shake- 
peare, and of its relations to human life. 


THE AZTECS. Their History, Man- 
ners and Customs. From the French of 
Lvoren Biart. Authorized translation, 
by J. L .Garner. Illustrated. 8vo, 340 
pages, $2 00, 

The author of this work ranks as the best living 
authority on the subject of the Aztecs. He isa die- 
tinguished French scientist, whospent twenty-five 
years in Mexico, and to his own studies has added the 
testimony 0: al! available authorities—those who saw 
Mexico in its splendor, as well as the more modern 
writers. The book 1s written inastyle alike attrac- 
tive to the general reader and to the scholar. 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT AU- 
THORS. By Hattie Tyne Griswoip. 
12mo, 385 pages, #1.59. 


This is acollection of upward of thirty descriptive 
sxetches—having for their subjects Byron, Burns 
the Brownings, Bryant, Bulwer, Bronte (Charlotte): 
Dickens, De Stael, De Quincy, Eliot (George), Emer- 
son, Fuller (Mirgaret) Irving, Goethe, Hawthorne, 
Hood, Hugo, Kingsley. Lowell, Lamb, Longfellow, 
Macaulay, Milton, North (Kit), Poe, Ruskin, Shelley, 
Sand (George), Uhackeray, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Whittier. The sketches are not critical, but 
rather descriptive of the subjects’ common, every-day 
life,and especially of their domestic experiences- 
not in tne style of vulgar gossip, but presenting such 
facts as are matters of legitimate interest. They fur- 
nish delightful reading. 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS. 
Their Stories, their Music, and their 
Composers. A Handbook. By Groree 
P. Upron. Uniform jwith ‘‘The Stand- 
ard Operas.” 12mo0, 335 pages, yeliow 
edges, $1 50, full gilt, $2.00. 

“Mr. Upton has accomplished his object more thor- 
oughly, we must say, than any literary object is ac- 
complished.in any handbook with which we are ac- 
quainted. . . . He has produced an interesting and 


valuable work which fills a lonz-felt want.”- AR. H. 
Stoddard in the Evening Mail and Express, New York. 


GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 
By Esen E. Rexrorp. Iliustrated by 
Mary Cecilia Spaulding. Large 4to, 10x 
14 inches, with beau'ifully lithographed 
cover, $2.50; cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


This exquisite book contains a series of ten beauti- 
ful original illustrations, reproduced by the photo- 
gravure process, in the best style of that art. The 
various pages are executed in different tints, and 
charmingly illustrate a very touching poem. It in- 
vites examination, 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
PROSE STYLE. From Malory to 
Macauley. Selected and Annotated, with 
an Iotroductory Essay by George Sai. ts- 
bury. 8vo, 413 pages, $2,00. 

“It well deserves the attention which the scholarly 
reputation ot, the writer is sure to obtain tor it,”— 
Saturday Review (London). 

“The selection is comprehensive and well made; 
the annotations are always intelligent, and are some- 
times as good as such things can be; the introduction, 
an ¢ssay on the nature and devolopment of Engliah 
prose style, te in the author’s happiest veiv. - ° 
Nothing could better than his sketch of the progress 
of the English prose.”— Atheneum (Londou.) 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. By the Hon Isaac N. Ar- 
NoLD. With steel portrait. fourth 
Edition. 8vo, gilt top, 471 pages, $2.50; 
half calf, $4.75; helf morocco, $5.00. 


“The book is particularly rich in incidents con- 
nected with the exrly career of Mr. Lincoln, and it is 
without exception the most satisfactory record of his 
life that has'yet been written. Readers wil] also find that 
in its entirety it is a work of abeorbingand enduring 
interest that will enchain the attention more effectu 
ally than any novel.—Magazine of American History. 


WE TWO ALONE IN EU- 
ROPE. ByMaryL. Ninve. With il- 
lustrations. 12mo, 848 pages, $1.50. 


"We Two Alone’ were a pair of bright travelers,and 
the one ot the pair who writes forthem both hasan en- 
viable power of seeing things clearly, and of saying 
what she means, without fumbling fora word or in- 
flating her sentence. he book is direct, brief. and 
—Whatit assumes to be—the record of the grana tour 
made vy two bright. ivtelligent, and tearless Ameri- 
can girls,"—The Independent, 3.Y. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF SI- 


LENCE; Or trom Malachi to Christ. 
+ ng Rev. R. A. Beprorp. 8vo, 


account of 
Uburehman. 
“it fillsa gap in the history of religious thought.” 

Edo, it Cee ites orwardea, propa 
a ellers, or forwarded, prepaid, on 

receipt of price, by _— 


A. C. MceCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
(SvocEssors To JANSEN, McCLURG & OO.) 


APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOKS 
OF ENDURING VALUE. 


Tennyson’s Complete Poems. [ilustrated 
edition, with portrait and 24 full-page illus- 
trations by celebrated artists. Engraved by 
George T. Andrew. Uniform in size and style 
with ‘‘Cambridge Book of Poetry.” Royal 
8vu, cloth, gilt, $5 00; morocco, gilt, $10.00; 
tree calf, $12.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 
New and revised edition. With steel portrait 
of Longfellow, and 16 full-page illustrations 
by Churca, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gif- 
ford, Murphy, Schell, and others. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $5.00; full morocco, gilt, $10 00; 
tree calf, gilt, 312 00. 


George Eliot’s Poems. Illustrated edition, 
with 16 full-page illustrations by Garrett, St. 
Jobn Harper and others. Engraved by George 
T. Andrew. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $450; full 
morocco, $9 00; tree calf, #9.00. 


Red Letter Poems. By English men and 
women. Illustrated edition. 24 full-page 
illustrations. 8vv, cloth, gilt, #3 50; morocco 
or tree calf, $7.50. 


** One of the cheapest, handiest and in every way 
best of the numerous anthologies. As a compact, 
inexpensive, popular handbook avd work of English 
poetry, itis without a rival.”"—N. ¥. Examiner. 


Favorite Illustrated Edition of Popu- 
Jar Poets. Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, 
Burns, Lucile, etc. 20 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.50 per volume; tree calf, $6.00; padded 
morocco or Ruesia calf, $7.00 per volume. 


The remarkably rich and attractive bindings 
will commend this series to those desiring books of 
enduring value for appropriate holiday gifts. 


Library Edition of the Poets. 15 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per vol. ; half calf, 
$3.00 per vol. 


Printed on laid paper, with uncut edges, bound in 
ruby cloth, gilt top, or in half calf. This edition 
meets the wants of those who desire the works of 
Teunyson, Milton, Scott, Spencer, Chaucer, and 
other eminent poets, in suitable bindings for li- 
brary use. 


Seal Russia Edition of Red Line Poets. 
$2 vols., padded covers, imitation seal Russia, 
$2 50 per vol. 


Neat, attractive, even elegant in appearance, the 
demand for these goods has kept our binders busily 
engaged during the fall to keep up with eur orders. 


A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
Baved upon that of Henry G. Bohn. Revised, 
corrected and enlarged by the addition ot over 
12,00 qnotations. By Anna L. Wakp. Crown 
8vo, beveled boards, $2.50; interleaved edi- 
tion, $3.50. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. HEPpwortH 
Drxon. A History of the Tower of London. 
2 vols., 12mo, 47 ilustrations, $3 50. 


The result of twenty years’ research and pains- 
taking labor. Bringing the records of the tower 
from the earhest legendry accounts down to the 
story of the last prisoners confined there. 


Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our 
Time. = By James T. Frecps, E. P. WHrerPe, 
CANON }FaRRar, Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
and others. Edited by James Partov. With 
60 illustrations, 8vo, $2.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 








PRANGS 
NEW FOLDING CALENDARS, 


By Miss Comins and Miss Humphrey, 


ARE OUT NOW. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


£100 Prize Temperance Tale 


THROUGH STORM TO 
SUNSHINE. 


A remarkably well written story 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 
NO. 42 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK. 


GEO. J. COOMBES'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BOOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 


I. BALLADS OF BOOKS, With an nal 
Srontispiece drawn by 8. W. Van SCHAIOE. ted 
by BRaNpDER MATTHEWS. Prin uniform with 
“Books aud Bookmen.” 12mo, cloth, uncut, $2.00 
(1. IMPRESSIONS ON PAINTING. By ALFRED 
Stevens. Translated with the author's permis- 
sion, by qaamers ADaMs. With portrait. 16mo, 
beautifully nmted on Van Gelder paper. boun 
in parchment paper covers, uncut, $1.25. 
Ill. THE LORGNETTE, Aseries of illustrated 
society sketches. By 8. W. Van Scmatox and J. K 
With over 15 original drawings, etc.. by 
8. W. Van Schaick. Oblong 13mo, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 
CATALOGUE NO. 2 OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS just issued. Sent to any address on receipt 
of postage. 


GEORGE J. COOMBES, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
275 FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 








Banas, 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 





Corner Wabash Aveune and Madison Street, 
Chicago, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
TO SHOW YOU 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 


i. 
American Art. 
it. 
Christmas in the 
Olden Time. 
fil. 
A Mother’s Song. 
By the author of Grandma's “Altic Treasures,” 

IV. 
Character Scenes 
from Thackeray. 

Vv. 
Shakespearean Scenes 
and Characters, 

Vi. 
Representative Poems 
of Living Poets. 


And other Sumptuous Gift Books. 
































CASSELL’S JUVENILE BOOKS | 
Are the Finest in the Market. 
ASK TO SEE THEM AND TAKE NO OTHERS. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. An 
Introduction to the Science of Languge. 
By Freperic GartanpA, Ph.D. Second 
edition. Price by mail, $1.85. An unknown 
writer 





in the Nation, in a review of 
this book calls the etymologies which 
are supported by such authorities as 
Max Miiller, George Curtius, A. Fick, 
FI. Schleicher, Meyer, Nanicek, etc., ‘‘ old 
He recognizes that the author * has the 
eye of a Trenck or a Max Mitller for what is curious 
and striking in the history of wérds,”) and that “he 
says a great many things which are true and which 
do indeed deserve to be more generally known.” Still, 
he asserts that this book cannot be *“ wseful.” But 
Prof. Max Miiller says; ‘*I READ IT WITH MUCH IN- 
TEREST AND RECOMMENDED IT TO THE YOUNG MEN OF 
OxFORD.” In the same sence speak more than fifty 
American newspapers, among Wiich arethe \. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. Tribune, the N. Y¥. Sun, the Mail 
and Evening Express, the N. Y¥. Journal of Com- 
merce, the N. Y. INDEPENDENT, the N. ¥. Home 
Journal the (Boston) Literary World, etc. A. 
LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
TWENTY AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


Original and Reproductive. A series of twenty 
original etchings by American artis's, among 
whom are Henry Farrer, James D. Smillie 
Thomas Moran, Parrish, Ferris, Garrett, and 
others, with descriptive text printed in red and 
black, and biographical matter by 8S. R. Koehler 
and others. Limited edition. 250 copies. One 
VOl., folio, $15.00, 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. A series of tifteen orig- 
inal and beautiful Photogravure Illustrations, 
after original drawings by William J. Mozart. 
The text of the poem will be interwoven with 
the illustrations, and all will be printed with the 
greatest care on paper of the finest quahty. The 
binding will be a new and novel combination of 
cloths, and have a very attractive stamp on 
side. One vol., quarto, gilt edges, $5.00. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS AND FERNS 


With ten Colored Plates from original drawings 
by Isaac Sprague. Text by the Rev. A. B. Her- 
vey. One vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled an 
full gilt, $3.75, 
For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, post or express paid, to any address on receipt 
of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers. 


TROY,N. Y. 
ANTA CLAU Advises all Ameri« 
v' can Boys and Girls 
to buy Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe, 
Under Blae Skies, Worthington’s An- 
nual, Christmas Box, Worthington’s 
Natural History. These are the best 


guesses.” 














PLAY 


alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago, 


Christmas presents, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


Have Ready the First Complete Edition of 
The Poetical Works 


BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


One handsome volume, containing portrait of 
the author, 12mo, 355 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 


“‘ These poems deserve a position by the side of the 
masterpieces of American poetry.”—Boston Times. 

“ Whittier need not hesitate to claim Taylor as a 
comrade poet.”—Chicago Journal. 

“They fairly rival Whittier and Holmes for beauty 
of expression and melody of Rhythm.”—Boston Com. 
mercial Bulletin, 

“ Bryant and Longfellow being dead, Lowell dumb, 
and Whittier nearly silent, Taylor is by far the lead- 
ing American poet whose brain and pen are at work.” 
—Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican. 


Mr. Taylor’s Prose Works. 


World on Wheels, Illustrated. 18th edition...... Bi ov 


In Camp and Field............... 3d sevens 100 
Bummer SAvor7Z. ...cccccccccccccce 8d “5 srseee 100 
Between the Gates. Iliustrated.12th “ oovese 100 

Evangel, San Francisco:—“It is the richest, raciest, 


and most readable book of the kind that we ever read. 
+ + . Itgivesa better and clearer view of Calitornia 
life, climate and customs, than has ever before been 
written.” 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AND LANGUAGE. By Prof. A. H. 


WetsH. A.M. Library editiop, in two volumes. 
crown octavo, 1,100 pp., price, 84. Wniversi- 
ty edition in one volume, witnout abridg. 
ment, price, $3. No other work on English Lit- 
erature fromthe American press has received 
such unqualified and almost universal praise. It 
has been introduced in Yale College, Columbia 

College, Hamilton College, Madison University, 

Vanderbilt University, etc.,and in a great num- 

ber of other Colleges, Academies, and High 

Schools, 

“Itisawork greatly needed. In plan and execu- 
tion it seems to me all that could be asked for."—John 
G. Whittier. 

“ A notable addition to English standard literature, 
fhe most perfect in design, the most complete, schol- 
arly, and practical in execution, of the works now oc- 
cupying the field of literary history.”—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 








“We commend these volumes as a valuable the- 
saurus Of a!) that pertains tothe subject of English 
liter.ture. In all the qualities of literary workman- 
ship they speak for themselves, and as to their schol- 
arly accuracy and worth they have endorsement of 
such names as Edwin P. Whipple, J. G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Homes, and Edward Clarence Sted- 
man,”— American Church Review, New York. 


Dr. William Mathew’s Works, 


WORDS; THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


ll. 








A new editon, rewritten and enlarged, with more 
than one hundred pages of newand valuable 
matter, making in all a volume of over five hun- 
dred pages. 12m0. Cloth. Bevelled edges, lettered 
side. Price, $2. 

“ This book has become a standard authority on our 
language—bistory, philology. archwology, all com- 
bine to render the book a delizhtful teacher and 
companion.” - Utica Morning Herald. 

“It is as entertaining as any povel, and as instruc- 
tive as most grave treatises. Every page just sparkles 
with wit and wisdom; and ata second or third read 
ing it is enjoyea better than at first. Few books will 
bear that test.""—The Examiner, New York. 

Getting On in the World..................--.81.50 

“Every young man in the iand should possess it and 
make it a permanent part of his library.”—Banker 
and Tradesman, Boston. 
ie peel CONVERSERS, and Other Essays, 


“Crammed with interesting facts about literary 
men and literary work.”—New York Mail, 
LITERARY STYLE, and Other Essays....... $1.50 

“Can be dipped into anywhere withthe certainty of 
finding something good and something worth remem- 
bering.”— Boston Transcript. 

SAINTE-BEUVE’S “ MONDAY CHATS,” 82. 
Selected and translated fvom the “ Causeries du 
Lundi,” with an introductory essay on the life and 
writings of Sainte-Beuve. 

“Such admirable biographical essays in so smalla 
compass are nowhere else to be found.”"—‘dinburgh 
Review, 

Oratory aod Orators......... penecees sneretal $2.00 

“Amine of wealth, full of practical suggestions 
and information. Besides this, the book abounds 
with sparkling anecdotes and gems Of thought.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 

120,000 volumes of Prof. Mathews’s works have 
now been published. 

Sold by BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond Street, New 
Yerk, and by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


s. C. Griggs & Co., 


Publishers, 87 & 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Just Published: 


The Picture of Jesus 


(THE MASTER.) 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Bound in uniform style with 
THE STORY OF THE FOUR. 
12mo, 81.25. 


The next volume in the series will be THE PIC~- 
TURE OF PAUL (The Disciple). Each volame 
sold separately and completely in itself. 








THOMAS Y.CROWELL & COMPAN ry, 





13 Astor Place, :.New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the 
late A. Hayward, Q. C. 1834 to 1884. With 
au Account of his Early Life. By Henry E. 
CARLISLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


The importance and great iuterest of these 
letters cannot be better proved than by men- 
tioning the names of some of the principal of 
Mr. vward’s correspondents—viz., Mr. Glad- 
stone, M. Thiers, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. Duke 
of Newcastle, Count D’Oreay, Mrs. Norton, 
Lafty Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. de Remu- 
sat, Louis Blanc, Dumas, Von Radowitz, M. 
Mignet, Madame de Goethe, Tieck, Mr. King- 
lake, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Dalhpog, M. 
Montalembert, M. Merimée, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Broughton, Sir William 
stirling Maxwell, Mr. Lockhart, Theodore 
Hook, Sidney Smith, Lady Waldegrave, Mrs. 
Grote, etc. The correspondence, which com- 
mences in 1834 and is continued without a break 
to the date of Mr. Hayward’s death, in 1884, is 
preceded by an account of his early years, derived 
from the personal reminiscences of his relations 
and friends. 


NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 
RIP VAN WINKLE; 


A Legend of the Hudson. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 48 Lilnustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Choicely printed on smal) 4to, 128 pp., cloth, 
eXtra, gilt top, $3.50. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 
AND COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

By JULIA PAkDOE. Eamibeilished with upward of 

fifty woodcuts and with numerous portraits on 


steel. A new edition, Three volumes, demy 
8vo, cloth, $15. 


THE STONE LORE OF SYRIA. 


Canaanite—Phenician—Hebrew—Jewish and Sa- 
maritan—Greek—Herodian— Roman—By zantine 
—Arabian—Period of the Crusades. By CLaup 
REGNIEK CONDER, C, E. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


LORD LINDSAY’S SKETCHES OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


By the late Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and 
Baloarres). New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $9.00. 


Fine Art Juveniles: 


THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


POEMS by FREDERIC KE. WEATHERLY. Pictures by 
JANE M. DEALY. Authors of ** Told in tne Twi- 
light.” 

Beautifully priuted in colors and monvtune. 

4to, gold and brown, boards, #2. 

“*The Land of Little People’is a beautiful exam 
pleof the application of really artistic and liverary 
work to the preparation of a child’s book.”—.\, } 

Commercial Advertiser. 

“*No prettier combination of pictures aud verse 
could be made than that to bofoundin’ The Land of 

Little People.’ "—J. ¥. Christian Union, 


Obloug 





BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The Adventures of Baron Muochausen. From the 
best English and German Editions. With 18 
full-page Illustrations, from desigus by Bicn- 
ard, Printed in colors, folio, decorated boards, 


DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS ; 


Or, FROM GOOD-NIGHT TO GOOD-MORNING. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With 60 character illustrations 
- - Gordon Browne. Square crown §8vo, cloth, 
elegant, gilt edges, $2.00. 


This story is full of vivid fancy and quaint origin- 
ality. 1n its most fantastic imaginings it carries with 
it a sense of reality,and derivesa singular attraction 
from that combimation of simplicity, orziaality and 
subtie humor which is 89 much appreciated by lively 
and thoughtful children, 


STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. 


By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 1 vol. 12m0, with 16 
colored illustrations, $2.00. 

A¥Mfred J. Church's classical stories are the best of 
their bind. 

In his new volume, “ Stories of the Magicians," the 
author has chosen a fresher fieid, and has made from 
these Arabien and (ndiaa narratives a most charm- 
ing juvenile. All previous volumes by Professor 
Church oa hand 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; 


Or, THE WINNING OF A CONTINENT. By G. 
A. HENTY. One vol. 12mo, with 12 full-page 
Illustrations, $2. 

* Among writers of stories of adventures for boys 

Mr. Henty stands iu the very first rauk."—Acade- 

my. 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN; 


Or, A STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE. By G. 4. HENTY. 
One volume, 12mo, with 12 fall-page illustra- 
tions, $2. 

No period of ancient history could have been se- 
lected more certain to interest the intelligent boy 
than the struggie between Rome and Carthage for 
the empire of the world. 








*.*The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertized price. New Catalogues, of our regular stock 
a/so one devoted to Musical Literature, will be mailed if 
desired to those interested. ew Holiday Catalogue 
of Choice ana Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. =z. 
FANCY DESKS, 

LIBRARY TABLES, 
BOOK CASES. 
Office Furniture in Great Variety, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Falten Street, New York. 





BAKNEW NATIONAL UNK. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. This beautiful poem which 
ranks next to Lucile among the author’s works 
is now published in a unique and beautiful style, 
The illustrations are by W. L. Taylor, and are 
reproduced in photo-etchings and wood engrav- 
ings in the best possible style. 1 vol., vellum 
plated cloth, gilt edges, with photo-etching de- 
sign, $6. 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


Acollection of 20 original etchipgs by celebrated 
artists, among whom are Unger, Leibl, Paul Ka- 
jon, Klaus, Woernle, from paintings by Kem- 
brandt, ‘Titian, Munkacsy, Leon Bonnat, Palma 
Vecchio, Gabriel Max, and others, with de- 
scriptive text and biographical matter by 8. R. 
Koehler, and others. Limited t9 550 copies. 
Proofs on Holland paper in cloth portfolio, $15, 


LALLA ROOKH, 


An Oriental Romance. By THOMAS MOORE. Vel- 
lum edition. Mustrated with 141 photo-etchings 
made from designs of the best artists in Ameri- 
ea, including Will H. Low; Kenyon Cox, W. St. 
John Harper; Walter Satterlee; Henry Sand- 
ham; E. H. Garrett and others; wih several by 
European and Persian artists. Printed in a va- 
riety of colors. Without doubt the most sump- 
tuous and elaborate art book ever published ia 
America. Imperial 8vo. Bound in parchment 
paper, in vellam cloth portfolio, with stamped 
ribbons, $15, 


RECENT GERMAN ART. 


A series of 17 beautifal photo-etchings reproduced 
from selected original paintings by the most 
celebrated German artists, with descriptive text 
by Fred H. Allen. Printed In tints. 1 vol., folio, 
12x17, cloth, $7.50. 

FAIR INES. 

By ‘THoMAs Hoop. This beautiful poem is now for 
the first time brought out in holiday style, with 
original illustrations by W. St. John Harper, 
and W. F. Freer. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 


For sale by au Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Buston, Muss. 


~ JUST PUBLISHED. 


GOODALE & SPRAGUE’S 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 


The most magnificent of holiday books, 51 fu l- 
pase colored plates. 4to, cloth, $15, 


8S. M. BURNHAM’S 


PRECIOUS STONES IN NATURE, ART AND 
UITERATURE. 


Especially valuable for its treatment of our 
American gems. 8vo. cloth, $3.50. 


C, J. MAYNARD'S 


BUTTERFLIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


With 232 colored figures, and full descriptions of 
the butterflies of the:Northern Unitea States. 
dto, cloth, &7. 
GOETHE'S 
SORROWS OF WERTHER AND OTHERS TALES. 


A new Holiday Edition of the best of Goethe's 
S:ories. i2mo,cloth. 1.75. 


RABBI SCHINDLER'S 


MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS, AND MODERN 
JUDAISM. 


An historical treatment of what this faith means. 
12mo, cloth, $1.5. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


(LATE &. E. CASSING & GO.,) 
41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Strong and Brilliant Story. 


DOLLARS and DUTY. 


By EMORY J. HAYNES, 
PasToR of TREMONT TEMPLE, BosTon. 


Mr. Haynes, preacher to 4,000 people weekly, has 
few euveriors for vigor, freshness and beauty of ex- 





story deals with business methods and religious 
Fat pe we with a courage eqnal to ite charm and 
elpfiuiiess. 

*,* Elegant l2mo, (ver 400 pages, $1.59. 

BUILDING A CHARACIEK. By Prof, *. P. Pea- 

ody, LL.D, Cambridve. lamo. 3. cc nts. 

BIBLE STUDIES FROM NATURE. By J. 8. Smith, 

DL. mo, ot, 

WHITE HOUSE SERIES. Linecln, Garfield, Grant. 
By W..M. ‘Thayer, author of * Log Cabin to White 
House.” Over 3. ', Qof the initial volumes sold 
Three 12mor. New, superb vinding. Ir a box, 

*,* Any book sent prepaid on receipt af price. Our 
octavy catalogue Sree, 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


THE WORD FOR THE DAY. 
TEXT, HYMN AND PRAYER 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 
COMPILED BY A. J. A. R. 


A New and Attractive Bookof Devotion printed 
onthin paper and conveniént for the pocket. 
24mo, cloth, price, plain, 76c, Guilt, $1. 
American Seal, $1.15. Calf, $2.50. 
Sent post-paid of receipt of price. 


JOHN FRELAND 


Publisher and Bookseller. 
1197 BROADWAY. N. Y. 











WORTHINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Ge of Modern Art. A-series_of engravings on 
steel after works by Mulready, Leslie Ward. J. M. 
W. Turner, weer, Maciise, Kaulbach, Rietschel, 
and other celebrated painters. With descriptions. 
1 vol., small folio, cloth, $7.50. 


Examples of Recent Art. A series of engray- 
ings on steel, sftes works by Constabje, Turner, 
Aranda, Birch, Ary Seheffer, Gerome, De e. 
yibert and gopher. masters, With descriptions. i 

all folio, cloth, $7.59. 


Edinburgh, Past and Present, with pbotes of 
the Conuty Historical, Descriptive and Scientific, 
by J. B, Gillies, illustrated with 150 fine engravings 
on wood. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, cilt edges, $3.75. 


Strickland (Agnes). Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
ort Waslak Veiscorece tod with the ‘Roval 


i 
vol,, smi 


Montalambert, Histors of the Monks of the West. 
From St. Benedict to St. rn y t 
Montalambert. Translated by Mrs, Oliphant. New 


Swinburne’s Works. Viz.: Miscellanies, Lausa 
Veneris, Midsummer Holiday, Tristrain of Lyon- 


The Stery of Nell Gwyn and the sayings of 
Charles the Seconet. By Peter Cunningham. Fine 
Portraits. Royal, 8vo, cloth, @3.6v, 


Same in half morocco, $5.00. 


souvenirs of Madame Vigee Le Brun. With 
Steel Portrait of theauthor. Lhird American kdi- 
tioo, By Morne F. Tyler, A.M. 1 vol., large 12mo, 
894 pp., 81.75. 

How? or, Spare Hours Made Profitable for Boys and 
Girls. By Kennedy Holbreok, Profvseiy illus- 
trated by the author. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, #2.0v, 


Do., do., do., cloth extra, full gilt, $2.50. 
Miscellanies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Es- 
says on Chaucer, Spenser, .Wordsworth, Byron, 
Lamb, Landor, Keats, Tennyson, Bronte, etc.. etc., 
1 vol., cloth, extra, 81.75. 


Ginoning’s Life pany of Our Planet. With 80 il- 
lustrations. | vol., cloth, ® 1,60, 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 


747 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Episodes in Clerical and Parish 
Eife 


With Other Sketches on Church subjects, Contribu- 
tory to Christian Unity. By W1ILLiaM STaUnrTon, 
D D.,authorof “ Ecclesiastical Dictionary,” etc, 
120, cloth extra, $1.50, 

No one who reads this book cau fail to see its bear- 
ipg onthe subject of Christian Unity. Betore any 
safe step can be taken in the promotion of unity, itis 
evident that the present relations of churcn and sect 
should beclearly set forth, and verified by historical 
tacts. As those relatiops are almost unknown to the 
mass, Of those “who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” all efforts for unity must of necessity be 
retarded if not frustrated. The writer of the pres- 
ent work brings into review the Varivus errors and 
misconceptions now current in the public mind con- 
cerping the Anglo-Catholic (or “Protestant Episco- 
pal”) Church, and its relation to religious parties of 
other names, In a series of chapters, many of which 
are relieved by humorous narrative and dialogue, the 
errors of tue times are taken in band, and disposed of 
in a friendly spirit. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO GOULBURN’S 
‘COLLECTS ” AND * GOSPELS.” 


Meditations upon the Liturgical 
Gospels. 


For the MINOR FESTIVALS OF CHRIST, the TWO 
FIRST WEEK-vAYS of the EASIER and WHIT- 
SUN FESTIVALS, and the RED LETTER 
SAINTS’ DAYS. To whichis prefixed some ac- 
count of the Origin of Saints’ Days and their 
Evens or Vigils; of the Pruning of the Calendar 
of the English Church by the Reformers; and of 
the Re-introduction of the Black Letter Festivals, 
with separate notices of the four, which were re- 
introduced in the Prayer-Book of 1552. Epwakp 
Meyrick GouLBURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Nor- 
wich. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 82.75. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


New Juvenile Books 


Published by 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 


TROY, N. Y: 


Kasper Kroak’s Kaleidoscope.—A new and 
original fine art color book, originated and illustrated 
by A. Hochstein, in color and monotint, with verses 
specialiy written 1er the book by Laura E. Richards 
and Henry Baldwin. | vol., §vo, boards, with hand- 
some Jithographed cover, $! .25. 

Tell Tale from Hill and Dale.—A new ané orig. 
inal fine art color book, orig nated and illustrated by 
A. em per: in color and monotint. With verses 
specially written for the book by Laura E. Richards, 
1 vol., 8¥0, boards, with handsome lithographed cov- 
er, 81.25, 


Boys’ Useful Pastime*.—Pleasant’and profitabl® 
amusementtor spare hours. Comprising chapter® 
on the useand care of tools,and detailed instructions 
by means of whieh boys can make with their own 
hands alarge number of teys, household ornaments, 
scientific appliapees, and aby pretty, amusipg and 
necessary articiestor the playground, the house and 

rs. Described with over 300 illustrations 
by Prot. Robert Griffith, A.M., principal of Newton 
High School. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. ° 

The Magnet St ories.—New Edition. By Lynde 

Paimer. A new edition, new binding ana larger s1ze 








Archie's Shadow. 320 pages... 
John Jack. 820 pages........... ° 3 
Jeannette’s CisterDs........ cececececeecceeececseeess 125 


For sale by all bookse!lers, or will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year...... .. 8400 


eae K 400 











- po cagcagesce SON 
MO Pe ObGF will be sent eat 
on ri ne cents. ; 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE W. Y. 





MRS. BROWNING. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. Illustrated 
by LUDVIG SANDOE IPSEN. Atlas folio, with 
gilt top, $15 ; in full calf, $30. 

‘*The most exquisite love poems ever written—de- 
signs of imaginative richness and fertility which 
are amazing.” — Providence Journal. 

* This rare and wonderful gift book.” —Traveller. 


** An ideal present to those who know what love 
means.”—Beacon, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. The no- 
ble epic of Scottish Border wars and loves, 
Richly bound. With 100 new illustrations, $6, 
In padded calf, tree calf, or morocco, $10; in full 
levant, $25. ‘* The gem of holiday books.” —Ea2- 
aminer, * Rare elegance—peculiarly rich—re- 
markably attractive.”— Boston Traveller, 

oe with the above, in style°and price; The 
thoicest Edition of the Five Great Mcdern Poems: 
Childe Harola, The Princess, The Lady v7 the Lake, 
Lucille, Marmion, 


LONGFELLOW. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGF#L- 
LOW. Edited by REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
2 vols., 12m°, With portraits and wood e.giav- 
ings, $6; in half-calf, or half-morocco, $11. 


* This fascinaticg biography.”—Provider.ce Jour- 


nal, 

“Of all poets, the one whose perscne! life and 
character gave the brightest and finest of pictues 
in the eyes of his contemporaries.”—PLU_Lirs 


BROOKS. 
HAWTHORNE. — 


NATHAN(EL HAWTHORNE AND HIs WIFE. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. With portraits. ‘wo 
vols. $5; half morccco or haif calf, $9; edition de 
luxe, $12. 

‘¢ The reader will close the book with a new ad* 
miration forthe pure minded and honest gentleman 
who was the greatest original writer our country 
has produced.”—New York Tribune. 


HOWELLS. 


THE MINISTER’S CHARGE. By W. D. Howe tts, 
author of * The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “ Indian 
Summer,” etc., $1.50. 

“It is a story of rare and singular beauty, full of 
kindliness and tenderness, and of an interest that 
fast rivets the attention.”—American Bookseller. 

**.D this great novel of the people, Henry James 
finds that Mr. Howells touches high-water mark, 
Howells’s pure, in imitable funis enouga to carry 
anystory he may write.”—Boston Transcript. 


WHIPPLE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. (Sumner, 
Motley, Agassiz, Choate, etc.) By Edwin Perey 
Whipple. With portrait and Dr. Bartol’s Me- 
morial Address, $1.50; in half calf, $3.00, 

** A literary treasure.”—Beacon. 


NORA PERRY. 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 1zmo. $1.50. This is 
the latest collection of the choice poems of Nora 
Perry. AFTER THE BALL. HER LOVER'S 
FRIEND, and other poems. New edition, 2 vols. 
in one, $1.15. “Fairly meeting the require- 
ments of Milton’s defimtion of poetry. It can- 
not fail to find admiring readers in plenty.”— 
N. ¥. Evening Post. “ Dramatic, furce and 
strength, vigurous directness.” — Providence 
Journal. 


of price by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 





PRANG’S NOVELTIES 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Yule Log, The Pansy, Th 4 
The Dust Pan, The Maple teal, The Fesue 
The Castle Window The Shell, The Open 
ee ‘the Mandoliu, 'Vhe Japanese Lan- 





A New Volume by Anna K, Green, 
RISIFI’S DAUGHTER. A Drama. 


16mo, cloth extra, #1. | 
Also a fresh impression of 


THE DEFENCE OF THE BRIDE 


and Other Poems. 16mo, cloth extra, #1. 
“These ballads and narrative poems are vigorous 
productious. . . he autbor has the true story tell- 
; er’s faculty for investing with interest what she has 
| tosay,and for keeping expectation on the stretch, 
'and she delivers her messesge with masculine force 
/ and brevity.”—Har per's Magazine, 


THE ROMANCES OF ANNA K: 


i GREEN. Over 25),005 copies sold. They are pub- 
lished in the KNICKFRBOCKER NOVELS, in 13mo, 
price each, 1n cloth, $1.00; in paper, 5v cents. 


i*THE LEAVENWORTH CASE:” 


“Has not been excelled as a story of mysterious 
‘ crime.”"—London Acaiemy. < ? 


'\A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 


“The readers are held spell-bound until the last 
page.”’—Crncinnati Commercial, 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
“A story of great power.”-- The Congregationalist. 
HAND AND RING. 


“The most intricate, most perfectly constructed 


! and most fascinating detective story ever written.” 


Utica Heald. 
THE MILL MYSTERY. 


“The reader is absorbed and thrilled and wrought 
up to tbe last degree.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


X. Y Z. 16mo, paper only, 25 cents. 


“Will keep the sleepiest reader awake from title 
to Anis."—Loston Transcript. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
a Best Magazine of its kind. 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY 











=. = $1.25; but fer each clubof five 
‘a — new names with $5.10, we will 
vremium setting of eggs from either Messrs. 


give & 
J. K, Filch or § bilander Williams. emp copy, post- 
par ri 


d i2cents. Address, FERKIS PUB. CO., 
481 Broadway. Albany, N. Y. 


50 coo BOOKS. ~ CHOICEST LITERA- 
TUK at tremendous bargains: sets 
of Dickens Ruskin, Carlyle, Cooper, Irviog, George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Waverloy B 
Macaulay and all the popular novels in sets; ringle 
books ot every description, all the poets and ency clo- 
pedias, Summer readipg thousands of books, Se. 
upward 10,0: stee] engravings. luc. each, worth $1. 
Yoa will never see bovks offered k 
vil pay the ‘hest cash price for pew oe old 8 


or } aan every evening. 
LOVERBING’S New Yor k Exchange, 781 Trost 
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New ald Seasonable Books. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND AN- 
CIENT HALLS OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 


Their Legendry Lore and Popular History. By John 
Timbs. Re-edited, revised, and enlarged by Alex 
cade Gunn. In 3 vols.. crown, 8vo, cloth, ile, itius. 

trated with twelve photographs, prive, boxed, $7.5 


HALF HOURS WITH BEST AU- 
THORS. 


By Charlies Knight. The new ‘Char dos” editicn, 
vols., maroon cloth, gilt tops. Each yolume witie 
steel ogettepsess ‘of some noted author, Boxed, 
per set, 


Leading Books for Young People. 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 
HARRY RAYMOND. 


His Adventures among Pirates, Slavers pad Canni- 

bals. By Verney Lovett Cameron, R. N., author of 

“across Africa,” ete,, wih original iliastrations, 
Squzre 8vo, price, $2. 


RONALD HALIFAX; 


Or, He Would be a Sailor. By Arthur Lee Knight 
Tilustrated, square vo, cloth, price, $2. 


MASTERMAN READY. 
SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Unitorms | in size and price. By Capt. Marryatt. With 
upward of sixty choice illustrations, forming the 
best edition of these ever-popular books for boys. 
Square 8vo, cloth, elegant, 82 each. 


Captain Mayne Reid’s Last Story. 
THE LAND OF FIRE. 


A tale of adventure in Terra del Fuego, by Cavtain 
Mayne Reid. This was the last story written by this 
ital story-teller and boys’ favorite; it was con- 
$auted to the pages of * St. Nicholas,” and is now 
published complete with all the original and beau- 
iful illustrations, Small outers, ~— cloth, bev- 
eled boards, handsome design, 81.50. 


CONJURER DICK; 


Or, the Adventures of a Young Wizard. By Profes- 
sor Hotfman (Angelo J. Lewis). A capital story tor 
boys, into which the author 1otroduces the know!l- 
edge of which he 1s an adept, and which is always 
acceptable to youngsters. Small square 8vo, clot 
gilt 


Books ‘for Girls. 


Mary Howitt’s TAI.ES FOR ALL SEASONS. With 
Illustrations. square 8vo, cloth, gilt, 82. 


Mary Howitt’s TALES OF ENGLISH LIFE. With 
illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 


By the author of “In the Time of Roses,” 


SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Florence Scarnell. Daintily illustrated with 24 
engravings in tints, by Edit apnea. Small 4to, 
Cloth, gilt, and gilt edger, 21.50 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


20 Lafayette Place. New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
tion. 3 vols. $4.50. Ready. 


“A work of comprehensive scope, exc ellent 
workmanship, and real moving power.”—Alabama 
Baptist. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIR- 
ITUAL WORLD. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. New and cheaper edition. 
Price, $1.00. Ready. 


“One of tne most impressive and suggestive 
books on religion.” —Spectator. 


“ Every one iuterested in religion should read it.’ 


Supplied by all Booksellers, or 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOOKS! ! BOOKS! !! 


Ew SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 
29 vole ~~ S ae #10, Net. Bound in “cloth, 
old and ink Stam 
- TIBBALS «& SONS, 124 Nassau St... N. Y. 


COLONISTS. 


LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES, 

Those persons who desire to join a colony on the 
co-operative plan should write to the American 
Land and Colonization Association for full 





Auther’s cheap edi- 








information and pamphlets. 

Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such as 
farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants. 

Address 


Eastern Office, 150 Borcel Building, New York. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


iT) 
Chorister Boys,’? an original etching by 
F. M. Spiegle. 





iT} 
The Welcome Step,” After a painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphiet on ‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 


17 17 East 17th Street, New York. 
SHE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 





Books for Veterans, Regulars and 
Volunteers. 


UNCLE 84 M’S MEDAL OF HONOR. Anac- 
count of some noble deeds for which it has been 
conferred in the United States. By laze. F. 
RovENnzBouGsH, Bvt. Brigadier-General, U. 8. A. 
Octavo, with 1(6 illustrations (portraits and bat- 
tle-scenes), $2.00. 

The United States Medal of Honor was instituted 

by Congress in in 3 similarin character to the 


1x62, and i 
Badge of Merit * “instituted by Was 
Victoria Cross, etc. 


planned to present some of the most 
stirring and dramatic incidents counected with the 
history of the medal. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOL- 
DIER. A narrative by one who fought in the 
ranks through the long campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac. By Frank WILKESON. Uni- 
form with EGoteston’s “A Rebel’s Recollec 
tions.” 16mo,cloth. 81.00. 


Tt is the idea of the writer that existing war narra- 
‘tives are tooexclusively from the point of view of 
the commanders, and that some account of what was 
being saidand thoucht by the men iv the ranks will 
possess personal interest and historical value. 

| The above books are for sale by all dealers, or will be 


sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Extra Fine Binding 
IN LEATHER, 


| Bradstreet's, 


297 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BRO.. FCOKS. NEW YORE. 


No In THE THREE KINGS, A 
* | Caristmas Legend of Long Ago, 
by Mary Leraxnp McLana- 
THAN, will be found a Cnrist- 
mas Bok pure and elevating 
in tone, and in mechanical ex- 
ecution, quite unconventional. 
23d The leyend 18 of the days of 
King Arthur, and tells ostensi- 
St bly from monasti: records, how 
°9 | the message of the Christ-Child, 
(South Side,)! found at Christmas.tide three 
| men of gentle will, and how each 
WEW YORK.) ¢ won to try, in his wwn way, 
tv express in good deeds the newly awakened 
enthusiism of his heart. The book is ex- 
quisitely printed, and bound in three 
original styles. The four full-page il)ustra- 
tions are from pen-and-'nk drawings by 
Miss Rssina Emmett; tbe title page and 
vignettes and large initals by Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward: cover and Carol by the au- 
thor. 
I. Suede paper, leather back, aud ap- 
tique ornameatal cover, $200. IIL. Full 
parchment, illuminated in red and gold, 
$3.00. Clotb-ot ¢ ld, with leather trim- 
mines, $3.00. ANSOND F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., 38 West Twenty-THIRD STREET 
(South Side), New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, prep id. on receipt of 
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= ezkable book. me —-DR. SHERWOOD, Ed, 
Kc "The book will be read and will do good.”—ReEv, 
DR. STEVENSON, Ill. Christian Wee. aly. { 
“A novel which will be read from exinning to end 
ion, en with a weight 
at will giveit a wide cireulation and pum- 
er jus readers."—Book Record, of December. 
* The story itself is jnteresting apd instructive.”— 
The New York Evangelis 
A novel which cannot fail to create a rensation 
among t thore who read it."—Professor Mofat, of 
Bent prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.5v. 
cloth. 
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Morning Family Prayers, 


Foreach morning in the year—on a new 
plan—founded on Selected Passages of 
Scripture by J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Large 
print, small quarto, very neat - - $2 00 
The Crisis of Missions. By the 

Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
16mo, - - - - 
_That Quisset House. By Jennie 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 

Richard Newton, D.D., 6 illustra- 

tiors - - - - - - 1 
My Pearl. A Story by Alida W. 

Graves - - - - 12mo 1 
The Gillettes. By the Author of 

‘Win and Wear.” - 6 vols. 16mo. 
The Storm Signals. Spurgeon. 
My Sermon Notes. III, Mit- 

thew to Acts. By Spurgeon. 1 00 
Allof Grace. By Spurgeon. - 60 
Hodge on Romans. 8vo. Newed. 3 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
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on receipt of f the 8 price 
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§@™ Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
var the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
«*.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*%, 
os, ream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No.1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finisn. np © 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. e., *. 
* All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire house. 
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MUSIC. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 
One set of keys, lv stops and pedal base. 
used at St. Thomases Church, 
Inquire at the builders, 
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GOSPEL MELODIES 


|For Prayer. Gospel Meetings, and Sunday-schools 
By HARRISON MILLARD, the sopeler Author. 

' Contains 128 Pages 

100 New Tunes. 28 standard Hymns. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
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collection for Devotional Meetings. 426 Hymns firm- 
ly boundin Boards, 
$45 per 100 copies; 50c. each, by mail, 
Former editions published at old prices. 


The Gospel Choir. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetings as a companior 
to GosPEL Hymns. Acollection of new Gospel 
— of great Power and usefulness. Extra lar, 4 
{ype 40 per 100 © epics. £6 cts. each by ma 
ords onty, $10 pe r 100. 


SELECT SONGS. +. cme os, 


4Hymus and Tunes, aimiradlv chosen for use 
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highest term 


Firmly boend in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies. 
An edition of words only, $10 per 100 Copies. 





A complete Catalogue sent on request. 
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Religions "Buteltigence, 


THE NEW THEOLOGY IN GER- 
MANY. 


BY A SPEOIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








AN agitation in German theological cir- 
cles far deeper and wider than that caused 
by the claims of the Wellhausen school of 
Old Testament critics has been aroused by 
the teachings of Albrecht Ritschl, professor 
in Gottingen, and his pupils. The advanced 
Biblical criticism of the former school 
touches only directly one of the aspects of 
theology, namely the character of the 
religion and religious history of which the 
Old Testament books form the official 
canon; the standpoint of the Ritschl school, 
however, weighs in the balance of theo- 
logical discussions the very essentials and 
fundamental principles of religion and 
theology. The problems discussed are the 
character and source of religious knowledge 
in general, and the object is a reconstruc- 
tion of traditional dogmatics from the 
standpoint of a revived Kantian philoso- 
phy. The new school cuts wide and deep 
into the prevailing system of conservative 
dogmatics, and by virtue of its character 
and constantly growing influence can fairly 
be called, and is so considered, the new 
theology of Germany, and as such has di- 
vided the theological forces into two camps, 
the Ritschlianer and the anti-Ritschlianer. 
The latter are headed by Professor Luth- 
ardt, of Leipzig, and the discussions be. 
tween the two parties have, within the last 
few years, increased in intensity and bitter- 
ness to such an extent, that the problems 
discussed must be regarded as the burning 
questions of the day. 

It is very difficult, almost impossible, to 
secure a perfectly rounded and satisfactory 
idea of the aims and objects of the new 
theology. Ritschl himself has not pub. 
lished a systematic presentation cf his 
views, and it seems that his pupils are, 
among themselves, not altogether agreed as 
to what can consistently claim a position 
in his system. The leading principles are 
clearly enough stated; but, as was the case 
in the philosophy of Hegel, the pupils seem 
to divide into two ranks, with opposing 
views. There is, indeed, much in the sys- 
tem of Ritschl to mystify an outsider. His 
views are loudly proclaimed to be “the 
only possible theology of the future,” des. 
tined to supplant the present traditional 
system; but the character of this future 
theology is declared to be both conserv- 
ative and radical. The claims made for 
the new views are certainly inviting 
enough for even the most conservative 
scholar. It claims to lay great stress upon 
the universal, divine character of Christi- 
anity, to found Christian doctrine upon 
ethical principles, to combat successfully 
pantheism and materialism, to oppose all 
false Biblical criticism, to teach a higher 
recognition of the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matter of faith, to ke able to 
silence the protests of philosophy and nat- 
ural science against the claims of revela- 
tion, and to develop consistently the great 
principles first promulgated by the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. 

Over against these attractive prophetie 
words stand, however, some grim facts of 
actual reality, that make caution the part 
of wisdom in accepting these claims. It 
is true that quite a number of conservative- 
ly inclined men are very friendly tothe new 
system, and are even its advocates. The 
late Professor Engelharat, of Dorpat, 
acknowledged his deep indebtedness to 
Ritschl; Kaftan, of Berlin, Dorner’s suc- 
cessor, is an outspoken adherent; Pastor 
Trikéller, a leading apologist of Ritschl, 
adheres to the fundamental doctrines of 
Protestant theology. On the other hand, 
the most radical theological teachers in 
Germany, a3 also nearly all the principle 
members of the rationalistic Protestanten- 
verein, are Ritschlianer to the core. 
Representatives of the school are now 
found at all the German Protestant univer- 
sities except Leipzig, Erlangen and Ros- 
tock. Among them are such men as the 
ultras Stade, of Giessen, Hermann, of 
Marburg, Bender of Bonn, who make no 
scruples of emptying the Bible and Chris- 
tianity of ali their divine and supernatural 


elements. The school] of Ritsch] is evi-- 





dently yet in its primitive period, and what 
shape it will assume in the history of the 
theology of the nineteenth century, is not 
yet settled. 

The philosophical principles upon which 
the system is based are not new in the 
history of thought. Ptinger, himself an 
adherent, calls the school the ‘ Ethical 
New-Kantianism,” and no term can better 
characterize it. It builds on the famous 
Kévigsberg philosopber. In the ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason,” Kant had maintained that 
all objects of religious knowledge lie out- 
side of the domain of pure reason; conse- 
quently all our fundamental religious con- 
ceptions must be sought for elsewhere. 
These he seeks to supply in his ‘‘ Critique 
of Practical Reason,” according to which 
our cthical consciousness demands the ideas 
of God, freedom, and immortality. Ac- 
cordingly no other proofs for the existence 
of God or his work around and in us, ex- 
cept the ethical, can be accepted. These 
theses of Kant give Ritschl thetwo funda- 
mental thoughts that control his whole 
system—namely, that from Christian dog- 
matics all metaphysics must be excluded; 
and, secondly, that religion and religious 
knowledge must be based solely upon 
ethical principles. 

It would be a more than Herculean task 
to reproduce here all that is claimed or 
denied to result from these leading princi- 
ples. Professor Fricke, of Leipzig, him- 
self not an adherent of the new views, but 
withal a fair and candid scholar, passes 
the following judgment on the exclusion of 
metaphysics from theology by Ritschl. He 
says: 

“The skepticism of the Kant-Ritschl school 
condemns as ‘metaphysics’ the question con- 
cerning the nature of God and his relation to 
the world, to which all the decisive questions as 
to his distinction from the world belong; the 
queetion concerning the person of Christ, con- 
cerning his pre- and post-existence, the question 
concerning the Trinity, and concerning escha- 
tology. Ritschl is a decided opponent of the 
Unio Mystica, as of all mysticism and pietism. 
All these questions are eliminated as belonging 
to ‘metaphysics,’ and wherever they present 
themselves in the course of exegesis, they are 
done away with by a more or less compulsory 
process. With all this skepticism there remains 
but little of positive dogmatics except a higher 
moral-religious catechism.” 


The second principle of. Ritschl, based 
upon Kant’s ‘“‘ Critique of Practical Rea- 
son,” and his ‘‘ Religion within the Limits 
of Pure Reason,”’ teaches that the needs 
of man’s moral nature call for belief in 
God, for the need of deliverance and free- 
dom from nature around him that hems 
him in his development, and in immortal- 
ity. He considers Christianity as the rev- 
elation of the highest and purest morality, 
as complementary to that which man can 
do of his own powers. 

That such a position on the funda- 
mentals of the philosophy of religion seri- 
ously interferes with the leading doctrines 
of evangelical Protestantism scarcely re- 
quires demonstration. It is especially on 
the subjects of Justification and Atonement 
that the clash of armor is heard, and 
Ritschl’s leading dogmatical work is on 
these subjects. Brachmann, one of the 
editors of Beweis des Glaubens, summons 
up his critique of Ritschl in these thoughts: 
At the head of the system stands the doc- 
trine of sm. Sin is essentially only ignor- 
ance, and ‘‘therefore not the object of 
God’s wrath. Therefore God in his deep 
love does not look upon sinners as those 
who persistently resist, but as erring and 
mistaken children,” according to Ritschl’s 
own words. Only the final refusal of God’s 
grace is punished by him. Upon this doc- 
trine of sin is based the doctrine of right- 
eousness and reconciliation. Since sin is 
only lack of knowledge, the chief object 
of deliverance and salvation (Hrlésung) is 
to remove this ignorance, the false fear of 
the wrath of God. In this case there would 
be nothing to be pardoned, since that which 
really can be punished, namely, stubborn 
resistance, cannot be forgiven, and that 
which is not punishable does not require 
any pardon. Dorner’s presentation and 
criticism of Ritschi’s doctrine of righteous, 
ness fully agrees with this. 





...-The proposition to reunite the Wesleyan 
and New Connection bodies in England, has at- 
tracted much attention and some opposition, 








The Methodist Recorder throws cold water on it ; 
but ex-presidents favor it, and something may 
come of it after awhile. The Rev. Wm. Arthur 
says he has long desired it; the Rev. A. McAu- 
lay thinks union desirable not only with the 
New Connection body, but with other 
branches; the Rev. Charles Garrett says the 
words ‘‘union among Methodists ” fall like the 
music of angels on his ears; and the Rev. E. E. 
Jenkins discusses the difficulties ; and these are 
Wesleyan ex-presidents. The ex-presidents of 
the New Connection body are also favorable to 
the project. Mr. Garrett, in his letter on the 
subject, gives the following as illustrating the 
absurdity and needlessuess of the division: 

**Tne other Sunday morning four Methodist su- 
perintendent ministers walked to a village four 
miles from the circuit townto preach to congrega- 
tions that would have barely filled one of the chap- 
els! All these ministers were one in name, one in 
doctrive, and one in heart. To make the matter 
more monstrous, I don’t believe there was a single 
person in either of the chapels that could have given 
an intelligent reason why he was not in one of the 
other.” , 
It ‘is remarkable how great an interest in this 
question of reunion is being taken by represen- 
tatives of the Established Church. The Guar- 
dian, for example, asks several questions : 

** What will be the effect on English Methodism, 
more especially on Wesleyan Methodism, of such 
reunion as is in prospect? Will it raise or lower its 
tone? Willit strengthen or weaken the better and 
wiser elements which it contains? Will it improve 
or envenom its relations withthe Church? We fear 
it is difficult to return a favorable answer tothese 
questions. One of the most pressing dangers for 
Wesleyan Methodism at the present time is the 
growing tendency on the part of the Liberal section 
of the Conference to use Methodist organization for 
political purposes ; in a word toturn the Wesleyan 
into a political Dissenter. Yet if the other Metho- 
dist bodies become united with the Wesleyan, this 
is the party that would receive such a large acces- 
sion of strength as to render it overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant. Hitherto the majority of the Wesleyan 
Conference has steadily refused to commit itself, as 
the other Methodist Conferences have done, to party 
politics and the Liberation Society.” 

Oh! 


....At the Medical Student’s Missionary Con- 
ference, held at the Y. M. C. A. building, in this 
city, on the afternoon and evening of the 12th, 
seventeen men, fifteen of them being medical 
students, signed a paper headed by the words: 
“lamwilling and desirous, God permitting, to 
be a foreign missionary.” A weekly consecra- 
tion meeting will be held hereafter by these sev- 
enteen men at the Y. M.C. °A. building on 
Wednesdays, and it is hoped and expected that 
a new interest in foreign medical missions may 
be thus aroused among the medical colleges of 
this city. 


....M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in a recent ad- 
dress at the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences at Paris, is reported in Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, to have said: ‘*The colonial expansion of 
Christian nations will eventually cover the whole 
world, and India, drawn into the current, will 
one day spontaneously embrace the faith of her 
masters and educators, as she has already 
adopted their arts, industry, and commerce,” 


....The Wesleyan Methodists are giving 
special attention to the religious needs of Eng- 
lish villages. They are represented in 5,667 vil- 


lages, and the question of appointing a general 
superintendent of village evangelists has been 
agitated. In the iast quarter of a century the 
Wesleyans have entered 891 villages and aban- 


doned 660. 


... Director Eugene Reichel, of the Moravian 
Church, died recently at his home in Germany, 
In 1878 he was called to the Mission Depart- 


ment of the Unity’s Elders Conference, at Ber- 
thelsdorp, whose youngest member he became, 
In this position he rendered valuable services to 
the Church. 


. ..At the Friend’s Quarterly Meeting, re- 
cently held in Greenwich, Ohio, twenty persons, 
all Friends, were baptized with water by Wm. 
Nicholson, a Quaker minister. Among the bap- 
tized were five Quaker ministers. This is a de- 
cided innovation. 

....We learn from the office of the Inter- 
national Committee that in accordance with the 


invitation of the San Francisco Association, the 
27th International Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will be held in that 
city early in May, 1887. 


Missions, 


THE UNION MOVEMENT IN JaA- 
PAN 











BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS. 


Ir may be of interest to some to know how 
the Union Movement among Christians in Ja- 
pan is prospering, and if the results have been 
such as to pronounce it amore desirable plan 
than for each mission to have worked on inde- 
pendent lines. 

In the first place I was told a few days since 
that this system had proved a great advantage 
in securing harmony among members of the 
game mission, as persons who may have peculiar 





views in regard to their lines of work are always 
more ready to yield to the decisions of a large 
body than to the opinions of two or three. When 
a mission issmall (as is the case with several 
now in Japan) it was often difficult to settle 
questions of policy between individual members, 
and matters of dispute would sometimes create 
unpleasant feelings between those associated in 
the same work. 

Now, it has been demonstrated that there is 
less of friction and consequently more of good 
accomplished by each separate mission when 
working conjointly with others than when work- 
ingalone. It is also likely to secure the wisest 
plans, as the counsel of many (including, of 
course, the older missionaries) is sure to be of 
value in the decisions of all questions which may 
arise. So the Union Movement has been con- 
ducive both to harmony in the various bodies 
themselves and also to the adoption of such 
methods as will most likely insure success, 

One year has passed since the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Churches in 
Tokio, and the testimony of native pastors and 
helpers, and the whole body of missionaries, is 
that this movement is promotive of the best and 
largest results. There has been no friction in 
the conduct of the work, and the leading men 
in the native ministry declare that they have 
come to esteem the missionaries with whom 
they are associated as never before. There has 
been, more or less, a feeling, on the part of the 
Japanese Christians, as well as others, that 
they knew their own people best and were bet- 
ter able to decide what plans were most desira- 
ble for the extension of Christianity. Some of 
them thought that the evangelistic work should 
be under the direction of the native preachers 
alone, and they were jealous of all apparent in- 
terference or control on the part of foreigners. 

{ was recently told, by one of the most prom- 
inent native preachers, that a complete change 
had taken place in the minds of those who are 
connected with the United Church. Now they 
desire the counsel and co-operation of the mis- 
sionaries, and are ready to concede the advan 
tages which a larger experience and superior 
training afford. ‘Not only among the foreign 
representatives of the different bodies is har- 
mony promoted, but the greater influence and 
superior wisdom in a large working force has 
resulted in securing the most complete unity 
and sympathy with the native brethren. 

But the practical test of al] is the results. 
These have been the most gratifying and con- 
clusive evidence that this movement is of God, 
and haa his special blessing. The statistics of 
the whole united body are not available, but 
such as can be obtained are indicative of the 
state of things in the whole field. 

One year ago there were three churches at 
Sendai and in the vicinity, and the azgregate 
membership was 200. There are now four 
ehurches and an aggregate of 317 believers. 
There are also several important stations 
where the work is growing rapidly, and 
churches will be organized a3 soon as preachers 
can be supplied. A theological class has been 
started there with a membership of six. A girls’ 
school with some twenty-five pupils bas just 
opened. 

The First Presbytery met in Tokio on the 4th and 
and 6th of October, and,consisted of representa - 
tives from nineteen churches. Two churches 
have been added during the year, and an aggre- 
gate of 562 members, During the past six 
months the contributions from all these churches 
have been more than $1,890 (Mexican). The 
contributions from all the churches of the 
united body toward the Home Missionary fund 
during the past year have been nearly $1,000, 

Thus it will be seen that the results have been 
such as to demonstrate that union is both prac- 
tical and desirable. The marks cf distinction 
can nowhere be traced, and this complete 
and strong body of Christians will never 
be dividel on the lines which separate the 
churches at home. The influence of this move- 
ment on the whole body of believers in Japan 
has been to draw them toward each other, and 
tu mutually strengthen and increase the faith 
of all. 

There has been an effort made in the direction 
of union among all Christians in Japan, and & 
plan was proposed (as published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of May 27th), but this scheme was pre- 
pared by those who have not duly considered 
the impossibility of combining in one syatem of 
government and faith things which are so com- 
pletely contrary to each other. 

There is to be a general meeting of the 
representatives (na‘ive) of all denominations 
at Tokio next spring, at which time it 18 ex- 
pected that the subject will be fully discussed, 
and perhaps some action taken that will still 
further lessen the divisions among the followers 
of Chriet in this land. 

The number of sects working in Japan on 
their own: denominational lines is a source of 
perplexity to the Japanese, who favor Christi- 
anity, and desire that it should prevail. It 16 
also the cause of endless scoffing on the part of 
those who hate and oppose, All that can be 
reasonably done to lessen this reproach should 
be sought after both here and at home, 

Yououama, Nov. 12TH,. 1886. 
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Baws of he Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue House passed two important bilis last 
week. The first was the bill to extend the free 
delivery systam. This proposition has the ap- 
proval of the Post Office Department and was 
favorably reported by the Post Office Committee 
at the last session. As reported, it contemplated 
an extension of the free delivery to cities having 
10,000 population with revenues not less than 
$10,000 a year. On Mr. Dockery’s motion it 
was amended so as to extend deliveries of mail 
matter free in every city or town of 50,000 pop- 
ulation, and towns with 10,000 population when 
the gross revenues for the year reach $10,000. 
Mr. Cox advocated the extension, but did not 
think it went far enough. He would have ap- 
proved the proposition to extend to towns of 
10,000 population, the population to be 
ascertained from local data, but the 
original proposition to rely upon the cen- 
sus returns ,was propcsed by the House and 
adhered to. The second bill passed was that 
to prescribe the manner of the count of the 
electoral vote. The Senate bill, as amended by 
ths House Judiciary Committee and called up by 
Mr. Caldwell, met with but little opposition, the 
vote being 141 in the affirmative and 109 in the 
negative. Mr. Oates had;stricken out the clauss 
requiring the President of the Senate, after the 
count, to announce the names of the persons 
elected. As amended, the bill passed withcut a 
division, and goes to the Senate again. 





.. There was little work done in the Senate last 
week. The correspondent of the New York 
Times makes the following reference to the bus- 
iness accomplished : 

“‘ That recordis so near a blank, so far as public 
business is concerned, that nothing would have 
been Jost had the Senators kept out of town until 
next week. On Monday the President’s message 
was read; on Tuesday a resolution of inquiry of 
interest to a few Oregon people was passed; on 
Wednesday, Mr. Blair talked about giving women 
the right to vote, and to-day three speeches were 
made [by Senators Morrill, Sherman and Beck) on 
the question whether or not it would be wise to 
do anything with the tariff this winter. There is 
nothing in this record to encourage the hope that 
the Senators will do anything more than pass 
the necessary appropriation bills, while it does in- 
dicate that even these important measures will 
oniy be put through in the last days ef the ses- 
sion.” 


.. The House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
on Thursday, completed the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, and it will be reported to the House as 
s00n as it can be printed. In its present shape 
the bill provides for a total appropriation of 
5,178,000, which isa reduction of $350,000 as 
compared with the appropriation for the current 
year, and $430,000 below the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Interior Department. 


..Mr. Platt’s resolution for open sessions 
when executive nominations are considered 
still has the right of way among the special or- 
ders on the State calendar, but that is the best 
tbat can now be said of it. The Senate carefully 
avoided reaching it last week. Mr. Piatt de- 
clares his intention to push the matter when- 
ever it is reached. 


.-The Appropriations Committee of the 
House completed the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bi 1 on the same day, and it was reported to 
the House. In its present shape the bill pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $19,184,112. The 
estimate called for $31,540,000. The appropria- 
tion for the current year was $22,661,910. 


..Senator Beck’s bill to probibit members 
of Congress from acting as attorneys or em- 
ployees for railroad companies holding charters 
or having received grants of land or pecuniary 
aid from the United States was to come before 
the Senate for consideration early this week. 





FOREIGN. 


....The Cabinet crisis in France may be con- 
sidered to have passed, M. Goblet having finished 
the formation of the new ministry, the composi- 
tion of which follows : 

M. GOBLET, President of the Council and Minister 
of the Interior, and ad interim Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

M. DAUPHIN, Minister of Finance. 

M. BERTHELOT, Minister of Instruction. 

M. SARRIEN, Minister of Justice. 

GENERAL BOULANGER, Minister of War. 

ADMIRAL AUBE, Minister of Marine. 

M. GRANET, Micister of Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. Locxroy, Minister of Commerce. 

M. MILLAUD, Minister of Public Works. 

M. DEVILLE, Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Goblet, in announcing the composition of 
the new Government in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, read a statement declaring that he relied 
upon concord among the Republicans in the 
Chamber to enable him to continue in the work 
of government. He said he would follow M. de 
Freycinet’s foreign policy, which the Chamber 
had approved, and promised to submit early 
next session bills for such internal reforms as 
the Chamber desired. He asked the Deputies to 





vote his Gover t a provisional budget, and 
to adjourn discussion until Tuesday. The new 
Cabinet has decided to abolish the office of 
under secretary except in the Navy and Finance 
Departments. General Boulanger has an- 
nounced that he will hold himself entirely aloof 
from politice and will devote his attention to 
military affairs exclusively. 


----The British Cabinet met on Friday last, 
but will not come together again until after 
Christmas. The order of business in the com- 
ing session of Parliament was revised, and the 
program will probably be as follows: The 
session will open with the introduction of a co- 
ercion bill, including special provisions for the 
suppression of boycotting. It was decided that 
local government measures affecting England 
and Scotland shall have precedence over legisla- 
tion on thesame subject for [reland. The re- 
sult of this will be that no Irish business ex- 
cept such as relates to coercion and to the bill 
extending the scope of the Ashbourne Land Act 
will be transacted. The Hartington section will 
give thorough support to the coercion measure. 
It is also said that the Cabinet resolved to mod- 
ify Mr. Ritchie’s draft of a bill makiug local 
bodies entirely elective, so as to allow them to 
have also a number of ex-officio members, with 
powers to dispose of land allottments. Scot- 
land is to be treated in a similar manner. Ire- 
land will not be dealt with at present. 


....On the Berlin Bourse last week there was 
a marked depression, and heavy selling of inter- 
national securities, especially Russian. Rus- 
sians fell 14¢ per cent., and Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Turkish 1 per cent. The de- 
cline was at first attributed to speculative 
realization, but the second day’s Lusiness 
left no doubt that the public is sell- 
ing, owing to a growing fear of war. The 
debate on the military bill continues, 
General von Scheliendorf explained that if the 
bill was passed before January everything would 
be prepared to strengthen the infantry regi- 
ments with the full number of recruits provided 
under the bill, by April 1st. He denied the 
accuracy of Herr Richter’s statements about the 
forces of France, and reminded the committee 
that the Algerian army corps appeared very 
swiftly on scenes of action in 1870. Regarding 
the German artillery, he said it was necessary 
that the line of division between field and foot 
artillery be made more distinct, and that teams 
for guns be increased. He took Jess account of 
the Russian than of the French army. 


....-Archbishop Walsh, in a letter published 
last week, warns the Government that tbe diffi- 
culties in Ireland, already appalling, will be im- 
mensely increased if they persist in their at- 
tempts to convict prisoners by picked or packed 
juries, as was done in Sligo. 
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Health in the Bread. 


Perfect food is that which, while prepared in the most 
appetizing form, is also the most wholesome and nutritious. 





It should never be necessary to sacrifice the wholesomeness 
of an article in order to make it more palatable, nor, as is 
too often the case, should we be compelled to take our 
bread or cake bereft of its most appetizing qualities in 
order to avoid injury to our digestive organs, 

The Royal Baking Powder possesses a peculiar quality, 
not possessed by any other leavening agent, that applies 
directly to this subject. It provides bread, biscuit, cake, 
muffins, or rolls which may be eaten when hot without 
inconvenience by persons of the most delicate digestive 
organs. With most persons it is necessary that bread raised 
with yeast should lose its freshness or become stale before 
it can be eaten with safety. The same distressing results 
follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised by the 
cheap, inferior baking powders that contain lime, alum, or 
cther adulterants. The hot roll and muffin and the deli- 
cious hot griddle cakes raised by Royal Baking Powder are 
ws wholesome and digestible as warm soup, meat, or any 
other food. 


Another greatly superior quality possessed by the 
Royal Baking Powder is that by which the preservation of 
important elements of the flour is effected in raising the 
bread by the mechanical operation of the gas without fer- 
Yeast, and all baking powders that produce the 
leavening gas by fermentation, as is well known, destroy a 
portion of the nutritive elements of the flour, and particu- 
larly those which are the most healthful and the greatest 
aids to a perfect assimilation of the food. The Royal 
Baking Powder, while perfectly leavening, retains without 


mentation. 


change or impairment all those elements which were in- 
tended by nature, when combined in our bread, to make it 
literally the “ staff of life.” 

No leavening agent or baking powder, except the Royal 
Raking Powder. vossesses these great qualifications. 
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NOTICES. 


¢@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t# All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue Inperenpent. Box 2787. 

tt? Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@™ Nonoiice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for imsertion must 
ve authenticated by the nawe and address of the 
writer; not necessarily tor publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

¢@~ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should seud a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return, 
Authors should preserve a copy. 

sw” We donot hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or cpinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Tue INDEPENDENr bears to its friends 
once more a Christmas greeting. In the 
mirth of all the children, in the sober 
gladness ofall the grown folk it would fain 
have part. It will travel to the East and 
the West, the North and tke South, on 
trains laden with Christmas gifts; it will 
be carried home from the post office along 
with many a mysterious parcel whose se- 
crets will not be disclosed until the Christ- 
mas morning; it wil! nestle in the capa- 
cious pockets of overcoats, by the side of 
jewel-cases and jumping-jacks; it will join 
ina quiet way in the shouts of surprise 
with which the y oungsters hail the treas- 
ures that dangle from bedposts, or hide in 
the depths of stockings in the chimney 
corner; it will cover with a mantle of sa- 
cred silence those broken words of affec- 
tion with which the thoughtful and gener- 
ous love of friends is ackvowledged; and it 
would gladiy frame with fitting speech 
some words of salutation worthy to 
be hung, like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver, upon the well-laden boughs of every 
Christmas tree in the land. 

Good cheer to you all—brave men, true 
women, happy children—ood cheer inthe 
name of the Lord! May all the good wishes 
of the day bear fruit! May all the hopeful 
prophecies come to pass! A better future, 
a nobler pleasure, a higher good than eye 
hath seen or ear heard, or heart imagined, 
be vouch3afed to every one of you! 

Does this seem an extravagant wish? It 
is nothing of the kind. What Tus Jnpg- 
PENDENT craves for all its readers is within 
the reach of every ore of them. The Gift 
of God whict this day celebrates includes 
all other gifts. To him who has sought 








apd found this kingdom of God as his 
righteousness—the kingdom whose throne 
is not on Zion or Gerizim, but within the 
soul of every trustful and loyal worshipper 
—no possible good is wanting. ‘* Ali things 
are yours” is the ample birthright pledge 
of all who are joint heirs with Jezus Christ 
to an inheritance cf immortality. Tothem 
who have received ‘‘ power to become the 
sons of God,” what good thing can be 
lacking? The mind that was in Jesus Christ 
is itself the supreme ricbes. No panic cin 
unsettle its confidence, no disaster disturb 
its serenity, no conflict ruffle its sure re- 
pose. Everywhere there is peace on earth, 
good wiil to men. 

If, then, upon this Christmas'ide Tue 
INDEPENDENT could but persuadeits readers, 
young and old, to take with thankfulness 
the Good Gift which God gave the world 
because he loved it so—the gift of eternal 
life which comes to men through Jesus 
Christ our Lord—our best joy would be 
fulfilled. To all such there would be new 
Christmas grace in the Christmas gifts, 
new music in the Christmas songs, and 
new meaning in the words of the angelic 
heralds: ‘* For unto you is born this day a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 


SUMMONED TO ROME. 


THERE ‘s not a stronger and more popu- 
lar priest in New York than Dr. McGlynn. 
He is a man of a big heart, ard, like Dr. 
Crosby, he takcs an interest in what inter- 
ests the people. He imagines that he can 
do the people good in some other way than 
by attending solely to the routine of his 
parish duties. He likes to take a hand in 
public matters, to think his own thinking, 
and to give advice on the topics on which 
his people need advice. 

But it is not the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church to encourage its priests to 
exercise any but priestly functicns. That 
is the reason why they are not allowed 
family entanglements. A priest may vote, 
but he is forbidden, in this diocese at least, 
to take any active part in politics. Such a 
restriction bears hard on such an inde- 
pendent man as Dr. McGlynn, and he docs 
not see just why he should be restrained. 
Under the old and feeble Cardinal Le was 
allowed some liberty; but now we have a 
young and able archbishop, and he will not 
allow disobedience by any body. 

Dr. McGlynn has been suspended, not 
from the priesthood, but from the exercise 
of his functions as pastcr of St. Stephen’s 
Church. The real reason is his general in- 
subordiration. He has refused to establish 
parochial schools, he has not paid off the 
debt on his church, he has given very lit- 
tle attention to the directions of his supe- 
rior, and this last rebellion of his, in the 
case of the Henry George campaign, is only 
one of his offenses. He has been ordered 
to Rome, and will probably not receive per- 
mission to return. The Archbiskop is all- 
powerful in the bighest quarters in Rome, 
and we have no idea tnat any resistance 
against him would be of the least avail. 
Dr. McGlynn, the most popular and best- 
known priest in toe city, will gradually 
pass cut of remembrance, personally, al- 
though his difference with his superior au- 
theri ies may have along and deep infiu- 
ence in the Church, and will alienate a 
great many Irish Catholics. 

That Dr. McGlynn is wrong in this 
matter, ecclesiastically and doctrina!ly, and 
Archbishop Corrigan right, we have no 
doubt. The Pope has defined the right- 
fulness of property which Mr. George and 
Dr. McGlynn have denied. We fully 
believe that the George doctrine is totally 
false, and that the attempt to tax the value 
of landed property away is nothing less 
than robbery. Yet we do not easily see 
why what is forbidden here should be 
allowed and encouraged in Ireland. Here 
a priest cannot engage in politics. In Ire- 
land tbat question has been fought out, snd 
the Cardinal Archbishop takes the lead, 
and his bishops and priests a!] follow him 
in the most «ctive devction to politics. 
More than that, the special point which the 
Cardinal is Jaboring for now is one phase 
of the same question that Henry Gzorge 
and Dr. McGlynn are interested in, which 
is the substantial secularization of land. 
The rents are being refused to the land- 
lords, except at rates which the tenants 

regard as fair, and if the landlords refuse 











to accept the amount, the priests freely take 
the money as trustees, to hold it till the 
landlords are forced to yield. Meanwhile, 
all expenses coming from evictions, or 
from resistance are paid out of these funds; 
and all this looks to having the Government 
buy the land and lease it to the tenants. 
The two plans, that of Mr. George and of 
the Land League, are kindred. 

But nothing of the sort is to be allowed 
here, and so Dr. McGlynn is summoned to 
Rome. To a Protestant it seems like a 
heavy yoke for a man to put his head into, 
but he must wear it. If summonei he 
must go. If told he has done wrong, he 
must submit silently to censure or disci- 
pline or penance. That is Romanism. Its 
common law is martial law. Orders must 
be obeyed, and that is the end of it. 

We do not like to say what will be the 
result uf this severe action. Let it be re- 
membered that a very large fraction of tbe 
Irivhmen of this city sympathize with Dr. 
McGlynn. They are a good deal annuyed 
of late. Tbe difference of the Knights of 
Labor with the Cuurch has not been pleas- 
ant to them. This is another offense. 
They will not leave the Cuurch, but there 
are influences which set them thinking 
just how far they must submit their opin- 
ions to the Church’s decision, and it would 
not be wholly safe for them to raise that 
question were it not that the Church is 
constantly, if insensibly, modifying its po- 
sitions, and becoming more amenable to 
the influences of modern intelligence and 
culture. 


AT LAST. 


Aumost absolutely without notice the 
Lower House of Congress has, on the third 
working day of the session, passed, with 
but few funimportant amendments, the 
Senate’s Electoral Count Bill. This one act 
is enough to earn the gratitude of the 
country, azd yet scarce a single one of the 
great New xork dailies had an editorial 
word on the subject. So low has our 
journalism sunk. 

Is it a fact that we in America take less 
interest in public affairs than our English 
brothers? The London papers fill not col- 
umns but big pages with daily verbatim 
reports of the speeches in Parliament. 
We are giving less and less space to what 
is really the most important of all the news. 
We keep very little watch on our public 
servants; we blame them indiscriminately, 
and then when they do a good thing we do 
n»t even notice it. A scandal case takes 
up much more room ia the columns of our 
family journals. 

For ten years the passage of a law which 
will prevent such unseemly and dangerous 
conflicts as that which took place wheu 
Mr. Hayes was elected President, has been 
an imperative necessity. The blame for 
the failure rests upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Again and sgain the Senate 
has passed a suitable bill, but the lower 
house has failed to adopt it. We had al- 
most lost hope, and each new election only 
stirred our fears of what might be an 
armed conflict. It is not well that men 
should whisper about resisting by force if 
their candidate is not declared elected. 

The present bill is an admirable one. It 
puts the responsibility upon the states 
themselves of deciding any question about 
the regularity of elections. It covers all 
cases cf disputed claims, whether of rival 
govercors or rival electors. If any state 
shall have provided, by laws enacted prior 
to the day fixed for the appointment of 
all or any of its electors, for the final de- 
terminstion of any controversy concern- 
ing their appointment by judicial or other 
methods or procedure, and such determin- 
ation shall have been made at least six days 
before the time fixed for the meeting of 
the electors, ‘‘such determination sball be 
conclusive and shall govern in the count- 
ing of the electoral votes so far as the as- 
certainment of the electors appointed by 
suth state is concerned.” 

Tao's puts the whole responsibility on the 
states, where it ought to belong, and re- 
moves it out of the political arena of Con- 
gress. 1t only leaves room for doubt when a 
difference occurs in astate which has made 
no legal provision for the emergency. Ino 
that case, or io case of two decisions com- 
ing from a state, and both purporting to be 
what the law provides for, then an electoral 











vote to be counted must have had the 
separate approval of the two houses of 
Congress. It is hard toimagine any pro- 
vision of law more reasonable and compre- 
hensive. We assume that the few amend- 
ments of the House will be agreed to by 
the Senate, and the President’s siguature 
affixed; when the greatest apparent danger 
to the peace of the country wili be removed. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN FRANCE, 


Tue signs multiply t that France is turn- 
ing back to the Gospel. The failure of 
Roman Catholicism let the na‘ion down 
into infidelity, and infidelity which has 
been for many years the inveterate vice of 
the French, is uow in turn failing under 
trial. The creed of the skeptic has raised 
up skeptics against itself who do not hesi- 
tate to doubt their own doubts and to deny 
their own denial. 

The indications are that the ‘‘ oldest son 
of the Church” is learning that the most 
‘advanced nation in Europe” requires « 
religion, and that even Frenchmen cannot 
get on without one. Tho:e who know the 
French best, agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed long ago by Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
that charasteristically they are religious. 
But when the barren experience of unbelief 
has moved them to lift their eyes again 
toward Rome, they have seen the old 
spectre and been driven back to get what 
poor comfort they could from an infidelity 
which at least permitted them to respect 
themselves. 

OF late a new choice has arisen. Free- 
dom has brought back the faith of the 
Huguenot, and the indications are that the 
common people are accessible to the 
Protestant preacher. We publish to-day 
an appeal from the eloquent Réveillaud in 
behalf of Professor Bertrand, who is now 
in this country asking those who love 
France to belp her ia the work which 
Protestant France is too poor to carry on 
by herself. We doubt if there is anywhere 
in the world, outside of our own country, 
a field in which so good and strong a blow 
may be struck for the Gospel as in that 
represented by this noble pair«f brothers, 
Réveillaud and Bertrand, the former of 
whom thrilled great audiences in this 
country a few years ago with his fiery elo- 
quence, while the latter, lately a professor 
connected with the Sorbonne in Paris, has 





left that position to preach Christ as a lay- 


man up and down the French Republic, 
and is now ia this country to cullect a little 
help that is sorely needed. 

He is supported here by laymen and min- 
isters whom we all know and trust, too nu- 
merous to require mention. He is in close 
connection with Mr. McAll, whose firm sup- 
porter he has been from the first, and from 
whom we have the assurance that to sidhim 
isto aid himself. His work is not unlike that 
done by Mr. McA'l, and has grown beyond 
the ability of the Mission Interi-ure to carry 
iton. There is always a good reascn for 
helping in a good work people who do 
everything to help themselves, and this is 
the inspiration of the call from tbe Protest- 
ants of France. It is not that they area 
failing remnant, but that, with all they can 
do, they are unable to meet even half-way 
the people who are coming to them for 
light. 

An incident has come to our knowledge 
which we report as a sample of all. An 
agent of the Mission Interieure and Vomi é 
Centrale, preaching in one of the provincia] 
districts, noticed one night fourteen peas- 
ants in a row on the froat benches 
before him. The next evening, at a village 
some eight miles away, they were there 
again. The next night, in another village 
several miles farther off, there were the 
same fourteen in the front seats eagerly 
listening. The preacher moved on and 
they followed him. The fifth night they 
were sixteen miles from their home, and in 
going and coming walked thirty.two miles. 
At last he spoke with them and asked if 
they understood what they heard. ‘* The 
first night,” replied their leader, ‘‘ we made 
nothing of it, nor the second; but the third 
night, as we talked it over on the way 
back, some of us thought we saw some- 
thing, The fourth night I was sure of it. 
Now it is all plain, and I will tell you how 
we understand it.” He then gave, point 
by point, the substance of the Protestant 
theology, as it had shined on the minds of 
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these fourteen peasants while they listened 
to the preacher and talked over what be 
had said on their lung night walk home. 

Tney were all bee-keepers, and when 
they were converted to Christ each devoted 
as many hives as he could to the Master’s 
service, and so it came about before long 
that every one of the fourteen, in his own 
hamlet, set up a little chapel, and gave the 
produce of his hives to the preaching of 
that Word of Life which is ‘‘sweeter than 
honey and the honey-comb.” 


GENERAL McCLELLAN’S CON- 
FESSION. 


So far as can be judged from the ad- 
vanced sheets and published extracts of 
General McCicllan’s book, it is likely to be 
a publication around which the old strifes 
will break ou’ anew, unle3s it shall prove 
that the public are tired of them, and that 
the jury have already made up their minds, 
which is not unlikely to tura out to be the 
ease. 

Ore will bave to wrench himself with a 
good deal of violecce out of the course in 
which tbe national opinion and sentiment 
have now been running for twenty years, 
to get onto th standpoiot from which many 
of these memoirs are written. Nothing is 
more certain than that the conservative 
sympathy which brought the author so 
many friends in the first years of the War 
will fail him ag its historian, and that many 
readers who more than half agree with his 
view of Stanton as a War Minister and 
Halleck as a Commander-in-chief, will lay 
down his book with the fecling that for a 
choice between blunders, McClellan’s was 
the greater of the two. 

It is not so much Stanton and Halleck 
as McCle)lan himself who is on trial in this 
book. In all the priaciples recognized 
among governments in relation to com- 
meanders in the field the defence made in 
this work is a confession which on the 
main point puts him in the worst possible 
situation. The charge brought by him 
against the Federal administration of polit- 
ical ends in waging the War, may be in 
their case both true and harmless. For the 
administration was a political power 
charged with political duties and respensi- 
bilities. They would have been fals: to 
their trust had they not carried on the War 
with political aims. But McClellan was 
a soldier in the ficld charged to obey 
orders, and not to meddle with polit- 
ical administration. That he did so 
and ona line distinctly opposed to what he 
conceived to be the policy of the govern. 
ment is the theory of his defence, and the 
recusant and esseatial disioyalty of that 
position was so much a part of the fiber of 
his mind that he gloried in it to the last, and 
innocently puts it forward in this posthu- 
mous publication apparently with no sus- 
picion that it is a confession of judgment 
and shows why it was impossible to retain 
him at the head of the army. Under any other 
government in the world strong enough to 
deal vigorously with its commanders in 
the field, the Harrison Landing manifesto 
would have been followed by instant ar- 
rest and court martial. 

The quixotic notion of marching tke 
army to Washington and proclaiming a dic. 
tator always hung about McClellan’s brain. 
He meations it in these memoirs. He 
avows that he put it off and put 
it down; but he did it as Cesar refused the 
crown. In his allusions to this sibject he 
charges the officers around him with mak- 
ing such a proposal. This is the most re- 
sponsible avowal that the project was 
really talked of that has yet been made. 
We apoprzhend that the surviving ofticers 
of his staff and command will not relish 
the statement. They may resent it as an 
aspersion and feel thatit would have been 
quite as manly in the writer at least to have 
Shared the responsibility of such a project 
with them. Tue fact is that McClellan 
was not dangerous as a conspirator. He 
was not leader enough for that. What 
talk there was of this kind was for polit- 
ical effect, and this book is a confession in 
the open court of literature ‘‘that there was 
enough of it to make it impossible to retain 
McClellan at the bead of the army.” Stan- 
ton may have been neither a Caatham nor 
& Carnot, but he was strong in the great 
virtue which the times required, absolute 
loyalty, and when the course of the War 











brought men to the head who were loyal as 
he, who obeyed orders without first having 
a caucus about them, and who were strong 
enough to carry movements on, the whin- 
ing and whimpering about the Secretary 
and his interferences came to an end. 


EXTRADITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES " 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a most important decis- 
ion on the subject of the international ex- 
tradition. The case before the Court was 
that of the Uuited States against Wiliam 
Rauscher, who was extradited from Great 
Britain on the charge of murdering a sea- 
mao, but who, when brought into this coun- 
try, was tried on the charge of cruel and 
unusual punishment of that seaman. The 
offence for which he was extradited is 
within the enumeration of the extradition 
treaty between the Uuited States and Great 
Britian; but the offence for which he was 
tried is not within such enumeration. 

This brought before the Court the ques- 
tion which was sharply discussed between 
Secretary Fish and Lord Derby in the Win- 
slow and Lawrence cases—namely, whether 
a person could be extradited under that 
treaty for a specilic offence, and afterward 
put on trial in this country for another and 
wholly different offense. Lord Derby 
maintained the negative of this questior, 
and Secre ary Fish answered it in the aftirma 
tive. The Supreme Cuurt of the United 
States is of the opinion, that a person who 
has been brought within the jurisdiction uf 
the Court by virtue of proceeaings under 
an extradition treaty, can be tried only for 
one of the offenses described in the treaty, 
and only for the offense with which he was 
charged in the proceedings for his extradi- 
tion, until a reasonable time and opportu- 
nity had been given him, after his release 
on trial under such charge, to return to the 
country from whose asylum be had been 
forcibly taken under these proceedings. 

This confirms and establishes by the bigh- 
est judicial authority of this country, the 
doctrine for which Dr. Spear so earnestly 
contends in his treatise on the “ Law of 
Extradition,” and at the same time reverses 
and sets aside the position taken by Judge 
Benedict in the Caldwell and Liwrence 
cases, and bythe Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, in the case of Lagrave. 
{t now remains for the Supreme Court to 
consider and determine the same question 
in respect to inter. state ex radition under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
We see no reason wby the opinion of the 
Court just rendered, is not as applicable to 
the latter form of extradition, as it is when 
the extradition is international, or under 
stipulations of a treaty. Extradition, so far 
as the principle is concerned, is ¢«ssentially 
the same process, and seeks the same end 
in both cases, and should be governed by 
the same rule, in the absence of an ex- 
press provision otherwise declaring. 





BRIBERY AND THE BALLOT-BOX. 


AtteN THornDike Ricez in the current 
number of The North Americun Review, 
shows how defective our ballot system is 
by outlining the Australian and British 
systems. The latter cuuntries seem to 
have sulved the problem of securing elec- 
tions without bribery. They have done 
this by making balloting absolutely secret. 
We have made some advances in the way 
of election reform. It is no longer possi- 
ble to stuff the ballot-box,to vote early and 
oftep,or to perpetrate the ballot-box frauds 
that were common in the days when T weed 
was boss. But bribery, even to-day, is no 
more uncommon in elections than among 
aldermen. And this is because the bribe- 
giver, by following his man tv the polls, 
can actually see whether he deposits the 
right ballot. The bribe-giver knows that 
unless be watches his man thus to the last 
moment, his money will be thrown away; 
for experience has proved that the man 
who will take a bribe is a very uncertain 
voter when left to himself. Secret ballots 
drive the bribe-givers out of business and 
leave the voters to their uncertainty. The 
printing and distributing of the ballots by 
the Government, as in Australia, also 
lessens the chances of corruption in so far 
as it abolishes a chief item among ‘* nec- 
essary expenses:” 








Mr. Rice does not treat the British elec- 
tion laws, except as connected with the 
ballot system, at any length. As a matter 
of fact we could learn many other lessons 
than how to prevent bribery at the polls 
from a study of the British law. There is 
a kind of bribery practiced among us even 
by those who stand high in the community. 
The candidate who gives a check for 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred thcusand 
dollars toward election expenses might in 
some cases be regarded as a bribe-giver. 
Such a sum could not, ordinarily, be cx- 
pended in unquestionable channels. In 
the absence of facts tothe contrary ,itimplies 
corruption or the unworthy use of money. 
Candidates for office might be limited, as in 
England, to a prescribed sum, to be ex- 
pended only in certain ways, and to be ac- 
counted for to the last penny. Our state 
legislatures should give earnest attention 
to these matters. It may pot betoo much to 
say that the future of our Republic hangs 
upon this relation of money to politics. So 
long as candidates are selected for money 
considerations, and are willing to use 
their wealth unserupulously, or even freely, 
t> secure election, there will be no safety 
for the state nor any surety of good gov- 
erpment. 

We know that it costs a great deal of 
mney to print tickets and carefully-pre- 
pared facts and documents, hire able and 
popular speakers, pay their expenses, hire 
halls, print posters and hand-bills, etc. To 
do this fairly and honestly costs a great deal 
of money, and those who have the means 
may properly, and should, contribute lib- 
erally to such campaiga expenses. We do 
pot refer to such cases in what we say 
above, but to such improper uses of money 
us should, in plain English, be callea 
bribery. 


CAitorial Botes. 


James Payrn, iu his *‘English Notes,” tells us 
that it is a superfluity to wish one a Merry 
Christmas if he is enjoying the day, and a 





mockery if he is a prey to bills and indigestion. 
Far be it from us to mock anyone, Jeast of all 
our readers, at this holiday time, nor do w2 wish 
to utter those things that are superiinous; bat 
from our vantage ground, with “the night of 
all the year,” as Daneke Dandridge cal's it in 
the poem we publisb, still in the future, and 
with the happiness still unaccomplished, we 
may wish our readers a right Merrie Christmas 
without offense to mind or manners. The oaly 
gift that we may offer is this copy of Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT. Read its poems, its articles, and its 
stories, and jadge if they do not contain enough 
of the spirit of the day to constitute a worthy 
gift. -Bishop Clark, Bishop Huntington and 
Dr. Hall are a host in themselves; but their 
articles are supplemented by others from Eu- 
gene Réveillaud, Professor Bowne, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, and Henry M. Stanley. The diz- 
tinctively literary features of the paper speak 
for themselves. it is worthy of notice that 
each of that well-known trio of Eoglish littera- 
teurs, Dobson, Lang, and Gosse, is represented 
by either prose or poetry. The book reviews 
this week occupy more space than we have ever 
devoted to the department of Literature before. 
The readers of the Oid and Young department 
will be pleased to find their old friends, Mra, 
Davis and Mrs. Spofford among the contribu- 
tors, and to welcome Mrs. Riddell, the author of 
‘* The Senior Partner,” and other Eaglish nov- 
ela of wide reputation. With such and withal, 
may this Christmas number not be considered a 
Christmas gift? 





Paut, in his Epistle to the Colossians, speaks 
of Christ as being in them the hope of glory: 
* Which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
This language gives us the doctrine of an in- 
dwelling Cbrist in several senses, First, Christ, 
in what he is and in what he does, dwells in the 


understanding of the Christiap, a3 a perzonal 


obj cs of apprehen sive thouht. The Christian 
knows what the term ** Christ” means, and ac- 
cepts this meaning as true upon the authority 
of the Bible. This accepted meaning is his 
creed in regard to Christ. Secondly, Christ 
dwells in the heart asan object of affection, 


‘The Christian loves Christ, not only in the sense 


of complacence, but also in that of profound at- 
tachment to his person. The best affections of 


his heart are bestowed upon him. Thirdly, 
Christ thus apprehended and loved, dwells in 





the Christian as the person to whom he looks 
for salvation, and on whom he wholly depends 
for this purpose. Christ is to hm a Saviour, 
and he treats him as suzh by trustfully commit- 
ting all the interests of his soul to him for time 
and eternity. He not only believes that there 
is and was a Christ, as set forth in the Bible 
records, but he believes on him and in him for 
the purpose of his own salvation. This faith 
unites nim to Christ as a personal Saviour. 
Fourthly, Christ, apprehended, loved, and 
trusted, dwells in the Christian as ‘‘the hope 
of glory.” The Christian is a hoper, as well as 
a believer. He hopes for glory, and bases this 
hope upon the finished work of Christ. 
* Chris‘, of all my hopes the ground,” ia the 
language alike of his head and his heart. He 
expects to be saved, not without Christ, but 
with him, and through him. Finally, this in- 
dwelling Christ also dwells in the outward and 
practical Jife of the Christian. So great a fect 
within him must necessarily disclose itself in 
his outward life. Is is just ascertain that he 
will live for Christ as it is that he has Christ in 
bis mind and heart, It is not supposable that 
it should be otherwise. The man whose out- 
ward life furnishes no evidence that Christ 
dweils within him, is not a Christian. If Christ 
is not on bis tongue, in his conversation, in 
what he does, and in what he refuses to do, he 
had better not tbink of himself as a Christian, 
whether he is a church-member or not, All 
true Christians work for Christ as well as trust 
in him, and thereby show their interest in him 
aud his cause. Their willingness to do so is a 
practical test of their aliiance with him by faith 
and love. He expects and demands this service 
at their hands; and, with the opportunity to 
render it, they cannot bo saved without it. 


Ir would be impossible, even if it were desir- 
able, to follow up all the disparaging reports set 
afloat, often anonymouely, sgainst missionaries 
and missionary work. Here is a sample culled 
from an article printed in a Pacific coast paper, 
under the title of ‘* Facts of Interest to Contrib- 
utors to Foreign Miesions.” The article was 
originally contributed to another p»sper, and 
purports to have been written by somebody in 
Cheh-fuh. This correspondent called on a 
woman mifsionary, who lived in a parsonage 
much larger and finer than the chapel to which 
it was attached, 


* Luxuries she had, aod books and periodicals 
surrounded her. I looked upon her home as a pal- 
ace, alter what I had experienced of Chinese living, 
and even of the homes of the Jesuits in Peking.” 

** By the way, she pays her teachers, native * con- 
verts,’ the same wages as her cook. She told me 
she had fifteen pupils. These she calls ‘ converts.’ 
She clothes and feeds them, and the cost of doing 
this for a year is $400 for tne whole lot.” 

**T asked her whether she had ever known of a 
Chinaman who had been converted strictly through 
his spiritual nature. She regretted that she aid not 
Tecall an ijaostance.” 

“It is necessary to board and clotie your ‘ con- 

erts if you want them to stay converted out here, 
missionary reports notwithstanding. However, my 
muissiooary friend wished me t» bear in mind that 
she never resorted to paying Coinamen in cash for 
becoming converts, as, she said, * many missionaries 
do out here.’ ’ 

* While at Peking I took tea at the American 
Board’s Mission, and met a number of other Amer- 
ican missionaries and families. I cannot learn that 
their labors are very successful. I cannot even 
hear of many bona fide converts, outside of the cir- 
cles of immediate dependents.” 

$* They (Protestant missionaries] rarely stay long 

enough in the country to make themselves familiar 
with the lan uage or customs of the inhabitants. 
As active workers, they are babes n arms compared 
with the Jesuits,” 
Every one of these statements either gives a 
false impression or 1s utterly fa's2 in itself; and 
yet to follow each up, and give in connection 
with it such proof as would eatisfy those who 
are eatirely igacrant of the condition and meth- 
ods of mission work in China wouid take a great 
deal of space. Those who are familiar with the 
work s2e the absurdity of such statements at a 
glance. 

One of our most reapected conteimporarier, 
Lhe Evening Postof this city, has occasionally 
done a “* piece of work” of the same kind as that 
of the Cheh-fuh correspondent. We have re- 
peatedly called its attention to some of its 
grosser misrepresentations, especially one con 
concerning the Mc All mission ; and it bas never 
had the grace to offer a correction. Last Fri- 
day it published an editorial on the subject of 
‘* Religious Statis:ics.” In orljer that our read- 
ers may see how it begins and develops a pyram- 
idal struc:ure by first laying the apex, we give 
copious extracts : 


** The Boston correspondent of the Chris‘ian Union 
recently expressed what he declared to be the fee!- 
ing of the Boston pastors that there is growing dif- 
ficulty, owing to the shortening of the church year 
to eight or nine months, in bringing the statistical 
showing of their churches up to the figures ex- 
pected of them. What appears to be meant is the 
fact that the statisticians of the Church Baye, as it 
were, set the pace for the ministry. The percent- 
age of gain in the churches wust be kept up, is the 
underatanding. In some way orother the author- 
ities and organs of the Church must be given the 
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means, at the end of the year, of once more show- 
ing that the churches are growing faster than the 
population. Other examples might be given of this 
feverish anxiety on the part of directors of various 
forms of religious enterprises, to secure resuits 
which will make a fair show in the year’s exhibit.” 
What does all this mean? We doubt if the “Bos- 
ton correspondent” himeelf, will get any clear 
idea of it. But this much is apparent: The 
Post wants to have its readers infer that the 
churches so manipulate their statistics as to 
deceive people into believing that the resulta 
achieved are much larger than the bare facts in- 
dicate. The article goes on to charge inten- 
tional dishonesty, virtually, upon those con- 
cerned in the making of reports and statistics. 
We quote a few sentences : 

“Thus we have known of the officers of a 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society sending word 
to the teacher of a mission school that she must 
take measures to report a larger pumber of pupils 
under her care ; that the supporters of the society 
were deman ding larger results.” 

We don’t believe a word of this. 

“The modern attempts to produce a religious 
balance-sheet which will show more saved than lost 
have litle in common with the spirit of a century 
ago; then the glory of the Church was thought to 
appear chiefly in the assumption that the opposite 
was true.” 

Nonsense. 

“It is easy to see that the element of personal 
aud corporate eagerness referred to as present in 
the statistical showings of churches, must operate 
to make them much less trustworthy than almost 
any other class.” 

Just the contrary is true. 

“Church statistics, however, need to be sifted 

before they can be used. The lists of membership 
given in denominational year-books are notoriously 
inflate:|, as are also the returns of church benevo. 
lence.” 
It is difficult to characterize these statements 
without using terms which seem discourteous. 
To charge the writer of them with deliberate 
misstatement might do bim an injustice ; but to 
describe the article as incomparably stupid from 
beginning to end is to give him ali the credit he 
deserves. The veriest tyro in the study of 
Church statistics knows that the sweeping 
assertion iu the last of the above quotations 
cannot be defended for a moment, He kuows 
that as to returns of membership greater care 1s 
exercised vhau ever, and the rolls of the 
Chu.cues are purged from time to time, even 
where, as in the Reformed (Du'ch) Church, a 
decroase in the aggregate is the result. We have 
never before heard it intimated that Church 
statistics, as a rule (it may be done in a few 
congregations), are purposely inflated. Indif- 
ference and negligence have rather been the 
causes of incorrect statistics, so far as they have 
been insorrect. Nor is it true that the returns 
of benevolent collections are ** notoriously in- 
flated.” On the contrary, thousands of dollars 
are raised for bexevolent purposes which are 
not represented at all in the returns. The day 
ought long since to have gone by when a re- 
spectable, intelligent journal could perpetrate 
on its readers so stupid and absurd an article as 
that of last Friday’s Post. 


WE continue to receive letters from Methodist 
ministers, thanking us fur letting them see the 
facts about Chattanooga University,and express- 
ing sorrow and indignation at the spectacle pre- 
sented by a caste university of the Freedmen's 
Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
One of our correspondents, an officer of a Freed- 
men’s institution, writes: 

“ [ wait and wonder if God will allow this, to me, 

wicked feeling to prevail against the Negro.” 
One of the manliest protests we have seen 
is printed in the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, not in its editorial, but its contributors’ 
columns. It is by the Rev. W. P. Thirkield, 
Dean of the Gammon School of Theology, in 
connection with Clark University, one of the 
institutions of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. He 
says the * progress” of the Church has been 
backward in the caste matter. The white 
churches and schools in the South, instead of 
‘‘availing to educate up,” have the opposite 
tendency. He puts the case admirably in the 
following: 

*Our mission is to bring the white and colored 

people closer together on civil and moral and re- 
ligious lines. We are here to help the South and 
not to hinder her progress by any unrighteous com- 
promise which makes her assurance doubly sure 
that she is right in her notions as to the status of 
the Negro.” 
The Advocate, itself, keeps silent, So do a 
number of other Advocates. But some are speak- 
ing out boldly against the Chattanooga wrong. 
Among these is the Michigan Advocate, from 
which we quoted last week. In another article 
it says: 

“It looks to us as if the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South were hopelessly committed to 
the maintenance of race animoaities, both by the 
action of our leading white workers and colored 
ministers.” 

The Christian Messenger, of Vermont, has a 
ringing article on the subject: 

** Now, what we undertake to say is, that if these 
poverty-stricken whites will conseut to accept of 


this boon of education offered them through the 
bounty of our church, only on condition that no boy 
or girl, whose blood shall chance to be to any ex- 
tent colored with the African taint, shall ever pass 
over the threshold of their school-room, then let 
them go without thetr education. We are opposed 
to raising one penny of missionary money to be ex- 
pended in the support of any such school on the 
face of this earth.” 

The Utah Christian Advocate comments in the 
same spirit. The Northern Advocate returns to 
ite defense of Chit anooga, and asks : 

“ What would be done through the instrumental- 
ity of Chattanooga University to overcome race 
prejudice if our Church were to abandon it and 
leave it to local control?” 

What is Chattanooga University doing this very 
minute but building up race prejudice? If the 
Church were to abandon it there would be one 
less caste institution, at least ; and if the Church 
would compel it to return to principle and open 
its doors to both races, it would preach with its 
empty walls the biggest sermon against caste 
ever heard in the Suuth. And it wouldn’t re- 
main empty long, either. 


In his sermon before the Congregational 
Council, at Chicago, Prof. Geo. P. Fisher said, 
among other things, that ‘to assume that the 
New Testament contains a fully developed code 
of Christian morals is a mischievous mistake.” 
The Christian Intelligencer says it differs toto 
celo from Professor Fisher on this point: 

**On the contrary it is ten thousand times more 

mischievous for any man to think for one moment 
that he can develop better ethics than Jesus or 
Paul. Out upon the monstrous presumption!” 
But Professor Fisher never said he could. The 
question is about ‘‘a fully developed code.” Every 
body knows that the developed Jewish codes of 
the Pentateuch are superseded, and that the 
New Testament only gives priociples, and leaves 
to us their application in codes. Does the Bible 
contain a ‘* fully developed code” on slavery, or 
temperance, or gambling? Why, modern slavery 
did not exist in Christ’s time in Judea, nor was 
whisky known, nor poker. A code applicable 
now was impossible then, and we never before 
heard the suggestion that the Bible contains 
such a code. 


Since our last week’s issue went to press we 
have received from Prof. E, L. Richarde, of Yale 
College, a communication exactly corroborating, 
and substantially a duplicate of, that which we 
published last week from Prof. C. A. Young, of 
Princetoa, on the Yule-Princeton football game. 
As Professor Richards sent copies of his letters 
simultaneously to the New York and New Haven 
daily papers, by which it was printed before it 
could appear in THE INDEPENDENT, We suppose 
we can safely assume that he did not really wish 
to publish it in our columns but only addressed 
itto us as a matter of form. We certainly should 
have published it if the courtesy implied in its 
aidress had been maintained. The substance of 
the defense by the two professors and of one re- 
ceived from a Princeton theological student, a 
member of the team, is that there was a con- 
epiracy of all the reporters to represent as a 
brutal fight what was really a very mannerly 
eontest, and nothiog worse than rough and 
muddy. So far as we know the spectators gen- 
erally were in the same conspiracy; and Presi- 
dent McCosh’s letter asking the President of 
Harvard to take the lead in measures to abate 
the public nuisance, makes a conspirator of 
him too. The Harvard correspondent of The 
Evening Post, who gives abundant specifica- 
tions of slugging and kicking, who says that a 
player when held always usts bis fists, that 
Wesleyan plays ‘tan absolutely rowdy game”, that 
it is a common thing for one player on top of 
another *‘to punch his head or kneel on his 
chest,” that he twice ‘* saw Yale players coully 
and deliberately kick prostrate Harvard men iu 
the head,” and that a Harvard * end rusher 
was fighting his man all through the game,” and 
that **two of her rush line used their fists en- 
tirely too much during the season”—this cor- 
respondent is another conspirator. Yet another 
is the Yale half-back, who is reported lying at 
the point of death from fever ineurred from 
severe training and the terrible exposure at 
Princeton. 


Havine first given the facts cf the game as we 
got them not only from the papers, but from 
eye-witnesses, and then having given the contra- 
dictions and explanations, we leave the little 
question whether at that game somebody “ slug- 
ged” somebody or not, to speak of what is the 
vastly more important matier which mast not 
be lost sightof. Horse-racing is, by common 
consent, a disreputable amusement. It is so, 
not because to try the speed of horses is in itself 
bad, but because its surroundings are confessed- 
ly bad. Those surroundings are gambling, 
and drinking. MHorse-racipg is demoralizing to 
all who engage in it. It belongs to a ** fast ” set, 
and discredits those who indulge init. Precise- 
ly the same, as Dr. McCosh points out, is coming 
to be the case with intercollegiate foot-ball and 
boat-races. To chase a fcot-ball or to row a 
boat is in itself as innocent as to ride a horse ; 
but precisely the same evils are attaching them- 





traces. The chief evi! is not the slugging and 
kicking, bad as they are; it is the gambling and 
drinking. Itis the vicious members of college 
that give this tone to them. They bet their money ; 
they get drunk ; they make the night hideous; 
they disgrace themselves and their colleges. We 
do not yet see how this evil is to be avoided. It 
sticks to these intercollegiate games as it does to 
horse-races. But these games must be cleansed 
of this evil or they must stop. The college fac- 
ultiesemay do their best to purify them, but we 
do not believe they will succeed; and we say 
that the best way is to forbid the ganres entirely, 
Let the students of a college have what games 
of skill they please between classes, but let 
them not make so much of games as to put them 
ahead of their studies, and set their chief pride 
in muscular instead of intellectual success. At 
present we see but one hopeful way of ridding 
ourselves of the evils which attach themseives 
to these intercollegiate contests, and that is to 
abolish them entirely. 


Over readers will understand that we cannot 

answer all the letters they send us by way of 

criticism. We are glad to have them write their 

views, and to assure them that whether they are 

answered or not they are always carefully read, 

We can neither publish all nor answer all; but 

we can and do read all, We have, at this mo- 

ment, a pile of letters we have received from 

Third Party friends concerning our recent 

criticisms of the Third Party policy. Most of 

these letters make the same point, namely: If 

the Republican Party in New Jersey was in 

favor of temperance, why did.it not vote for the 
candidates of the Third Party, who were first in 

the field? We have already said that, in our 

judgment, the Republican Party ought to have 

nominated General Fisk; but the Third Party 

platform was tke chief difficulty, and the man 

the Party did nominate was as thorough a tem- 
perance man as the General himself. This same 
Third Party platform which denounced, by im- 
plication, all who are not of the Third Party, 

and pledged all Third Party candidates to main- 
tain a separate and distinct party relation if 
elected to the legislature, really shut the door 
and locked and fastened it against Republican 
co-operation, so that self-respecting Republi- 
cans could not support the Third Party candi- 
dates, if they had wanted to, and of course they 
didn’t want to when they had good temperance 
candidates of their own. The argument that all 
Republicans should have voted for the Third 
Party men, because the latter were nominated 
first, is the argument that Mohammed used. He 
wanted the mountain to come to him; but he 
finally thought better of it, and went to the 
mountain. The Third Party people are a very 
little folk compared with the Republican Party, 
and they musn’t expect to make all the nomina- 
tions for the great party, and the great party 
musn’t ignore the little party. 





Some of our Third Party friends, notably the 
Methodist Protestant, deny that the aim of the 
Third Party is to kill the Republican Party, and 
ask us for proof. The avowal has been so often 
made, and the policy of the party has been so 
piainly announced ¢verywhere that it would 
seem that no observant man could have any 
doubt about it. The denial is, however, only a 
confirmation of the point we have made again 
and again, that the Third Party contains thou- 
sands of voters who co-operate with it simply as 
a protest against the inaction or broken pledges 
of the old parties, without knowing or consider- 
ing that what its leaders are aiming at is, not to 
organize a balance of power to compel either of 
the old parties to act, but to build up a natiopal 
party by disintegrating the old parties. The 
Voice has constantly preached this doctrine, and 
we did not suppose we were giving it too much 
credit, in regarding it as the spokesman of the 
party leaders. One or two quotations from 
its columns will be sufficient for our purpose. 
In its issue of November 4tb, immediately after 
the elections referring, to the fact that candi- 
dates of fair record had been defeated, and can- 
didates of bad re:ord elected by the indirect 
agency of the Third Party, it said: 

“There is no possible way to bring a new party 
—a party of moral ideas—to the front without the 
defeat and destruction of the better one of the two 
old parties. . . . Either the Prohibition Party 
will never come to the front, or the Republican 
Party must give way to it.” 
The issue of the same paper for September 
9th is full of this kind of talk, and it would 
be hard to take up a single issue without finding 
matter of the same character. It denounces a 
proposal that temperance men in the three 
parties in Mississippi work for submission irre- 
spective of party, as ‘“‘twaddle.” It would, it 
announces, rather ‘‘cut our hand off than to 
sanction any other policy” than tbat of separate 
tickets, whether in Maine, or elsewhere, whether 
the result be the victory of the “ free-rum 
Democratic Party,” or not. The action of the 
National Committee of the Third Party, at its 
meeting, November 2d, looks in the same direc- 
tion. We may as well quote the resolution: 


“ Resolved, That while the Prohibition Party 1s in 
favor of State and National constitutional prohibi- 





in good faith in these directions, to the extent of 
signing petitions in favor of such actions, our expe- 
rience in the past has satisfied us that our maio 
work should be to enlighten the people and show 
them there can be no effectual prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, even though pronibitory constitu. 
tional amendments should be adopted, without a 
party behind these amendments to give them force 
by the adoption and enforcement of appropriate 
legislation.” 


On such a basis as this the Third Party can 
never be anything but a Third Party. 





SEcRETARY MANNING, in his Treasury Report, 
makes an error in grammar, which is so com- 
mon that it deserves to be noticed. He speaks 
of *‘ these United States in their commerce with 
foreign nitions,” But it is a principle of our 
constitution that the states can have no com- 
mercial relations with a foreign country. Of 
course he should have said ‘“‘the United States 
in its commerce with foreign nations.” The 
framers of our constitu'‘ion were not strict 
grammarians, or they never would have adopted 
for our country the most unfortunate name 
under which a ship of state eversailed. Endless 
difficulty bas arisen from the confusion due to a 
duplex name. In one section of our constitution 
‘United States” means the nation ; in another, 
the states distributively. Accepting the name in 
its dual signification, it is proper to say that the 
Uaited States have Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors, but not that the United States have a 
President. Nine times out of ten the name is 
used as in the latter case, and should be followed 
by a singular verb. 


....Tbe American Bible Society has found it 
necessary to issue a new edition of its ancient 
Syriac New Testament, and has taken the oppor- 
tunity to make suadry minor necessary typo- 
graphical corrections in the plates. The Com- 
mittee on Versions has further allowed the 
Epistks IL Peter, II John, III John and Jude 
(the Anti-Legomena) to be corrected in the case 
of obvious textual errors from the Williams 
Manuscript, owned by Robert 8. Williams, Esq., 
of Utica, N. Y., and which has lately been edited 
in part by Prof. Isaac H. Hali, and published by 
Jobns Hopkins University. The result is that 
we now have for the first time a tolerably correct 
printed Syriac text of these epistles, All 
previous editions were derived from one late 
faulty manuscript which ig in the Bodleian 
Library, whose text has hitherto been amended 
at will by every editor. 


....-The Voice thinks to make a point against 
us by putting the words we represented the 
Third Party as saying to the old parties into 
the mouth of anti-saloon Republicans with 
respect to the Democratic and Third parties : 

‘We don’t care what sort of men you nominate, 
or what principles you avow, we are for the Kepub- 
lican Party, and prohibition through the Republican 
Party only.” 

The Voice responds with our own comment : 

** There is no basis in politics, reason or religion, 
upon which such a position can be securely taken.” 
The point in all this is, that it is true as we ap- 
plied it, and not true as the Vovwe applies it. 
Anti-saloon Republicans are perfectly free to 
vote for candidates of other parties. Indeed, it 
is one of their principles. With the Voice party 
it is Third Party mea or nobody. 


.... We have received the following letter from 
the editor of the Friend's Missionary Advocate, 
Chicago: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

**T have just read with much interest the letter of 
Bishop Taylor from the Coago, in this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT. I have five doliars jor the steamer apd 
five votes for the name to be ** William Taylor.’ 
If you feel at liberty to suggest this name in your 
paper, I will do so in January Advocate, anc I doubt 
not many of our people will respond with enthusi- 
asm, as there is much interest in the Taylor enter- 
prise and much personal affection for the grand old 
missionary. Yours sincerely, 

* ESTHER T. PRITCHARD.” 
THE INDEPENDENT sent a contribution to the 
Fund before receiving the above, and cast its 
votes for the name “ William Taylor.” 


...-One of the best known citizens in the State 
of Connecticut, greatly beloved and honored by & 
host of friende, and a leading layman in the 
Baptist denomination, writes to us: 

“In reading the sermon of Dr. R. 8. Storrsin 
your Thanksgiving issue, I was struck by the care- 
fulness with which he laid the foundations of his 
church, at the commencement of his labors, in 
Brookiyn, and the symmetry of the work of his 
whole life, some of the results of which are seen 
here, but better than all, we read, that when such 
men rest from their labors their works do follow 
them. No less remarkable, in fact, has been the 
success of THE INDEPENDENT, from whic. a stream 
of influence, streng, hearty and healthful, is col- 
stantly going forth to bless the world.” 


....The North Carolina Episcopalians set & 
good example not only to their own but to all 
other churches. They sustain an evangehst 
who is evidently doing a great and good work. 
He is not called a missioner, but is given the 
scriptural designation of evangelist. He not 
only labors in the parishes of the clergy, but his 
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tirely cut off from the privileges of the Church 
in remote and least accessible districts. During 
two months he reports having preached 73 ser- 
mon?, and it is his plan to visit each place for a 
few Gays at least four times each year, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for future parishes. 


...-Something like 300 polygamists are under 
indictment, and awaiting trial in the four Judi- 
cial Districts of Utah and Idaho, and probably 
thrice that number are in hiding, in numerous 
cases having fled with their supernumerary 
wives and children. Such hasty and wholesale 
migration to parts unkuown leads to much and 
serious financial embarrassment, while in paying 
numerous fines and heavy forfeited bonds, the 
tithing fund,easily adeqaate for all ordinary exi- 
gencies, cannot but be running low. It begins 
to look as though lack of funds might soon help 
to bring Cannon and Taylor to their senses. 


..-The Queen of Rumania honors her 
throne. She not only wears a crown, but she 
writes excellent poetry under the name of Car- 
men Sylva, and now she has taken to school 
teaching. Diesatisfied with the instruction in 
modern literature given in the girls’ high-school 
at Bucharest, she proposes to give weekly lec- 
tures on this subject to the pupils. She had 
already beer instructing some private scholars, 
but now the king consents to her taking charge 
of the entire literary instruction. Because she 
knows enough to teach she is not too proud. 


....Some of our exchanges are copying a 
poem, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, entitled 
the ‘* Hand of Lincoln,” which they are credit- 
ing to The Century magazine. The poem, how- 
ever, though one of the best that Mr. Stedman 
has ever written, is nota newone. It appeared 
three years ago, in the Christmas iesue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is only a portion of it that 
now appears lithographed in The Century in 
connection with the interesting biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. Due credit is given to Tue 
INDEPENDENT on the title page of The Century, 


....Lord Salisbury’s Government have settled 
their parliamentary program, and coercion ap- 
pears as its leading item. This will make it 
awsward for the Liberal-Unionists, who have 
failed, utterly, in detaching the great Liberal 
Party from the Gladstone policy. The hand of 
the landlords is apparent in the "Conservative 
policy, and Coercion becomes the expression of 
the ministry’s cowardice. 


...-The statement made by Mr. C. G. Leland 
that there is one more language indigenous to 
Great Britain, and still in use, than any scholar 
has been aware of, is very extraordinary. This 
language is called Shelta, and is the hereditary 
language of the wundering tinkers. It is noth- 
ing like the Gipsy language, but is apparently 
a Celtic language, and probably came down from 
the ancient bronze workers. 


....Once more our congratulations and good 
wishes to The Advance, It has passed into the 
control of the Rev. H. 8. Harrison, a Western 
man of business as well as theology. Dr. Noble 
will continue to be editor, and Dr. Simeon Gil- 
bert will_be his associate, Dr. Gilbert will be 
warmly welcomed back, and we are sure that 
ths paper will be marked by clear, consistent, 
genial good sense. 


....As little meaning was to be attached tothe 
overthrow of thede Freycinet ministry, so little 
can be assigned to the formation of a ministry 
by M. Goblet. The foreign policy of his prede- 
cessor will be continued without change, and 
his ministry will cover an interval of a few 
months, and, like the budget, will be only pro- 
visional. 


....They do not seem to have believed in 
nepotism at Princeton, oc else they were not 
very appreciative of Dr. A. A. Hodge’s abilities 
when he was first mentioned for Professor at 
Allegheny Seminary. It is stated that neither 
his father nor a single Princeton Professor 
would give an opinion for or against him. But 
he was elected, and made his mark. 


....If free traders and protectionists can- 
not agree in one way, they can in another. Let 
them all unite and reduce letter postage to one 
cent per ounce. That will ‘‘reduce taxation” 
and promote ‘‘ free trade.” 


....Let all the iree traders and protection- 
its in Congress unite for once, and pass a law to 
reduce letter postage to one cent per ounce. 
That will be both a popular and a practical way 
to“ reduce the taxes.” 


-...Hear ye! hear ye! at Washington. Down 
With letter postage to one cent per ounce. Such 
astep will be popular with all partier, particu- 
arly with all free traders and tax-payers. 


-...How to cut down the enormous expenses 
of the people. Reduce letter postage to one 
cent per ounce. For that reform and reduc- 
tion of taxation we all vote *‘ aye.” 


--..80 long as Russia contents herself with 
Manifestoes and sends no armies, the world 
arte content to listen to the vaporing. Mean- 
While the Bulgarian crisis gets no worse. 


--..We regretjto hear of the accident which 
has laid up President Bartlett for a season. 








TO OUR READERS. 


WE ask every person who may see a copy 
of this paper to turn to page 38 and read 
our double-column advertisement, which 
gives a partial list of the special attractions 
we offer to our readers for the coming 
year. 

Our belief that the best advertisement 
for a newspaper is its own reading columns 
has been justified by the facts, as with 
every added improvement in our reading 
columns comes an increase in the number 
of our subscribers. 

Our very hearty thanks are especially 
due to a large number of old and new 
friends who have seemed, during the past 
week, to be unconsciously vieing with each 
other in seeing which could send us the 
largest club of subscribers. 

Last year our subscription receipts were, 
at this time of the year, from twenty to 
fifty per cent. in advance of the previous 
year, and this year they are in about the 
ame proportion of excess over last year. 

OLUB LIST FoR 1887. 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Can save money by con- 


sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One month.......$ .30/One year....... .B 8 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7. 
Six months....... 1.50)/Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 
Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
a club should read the following 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ..................§2.50 each. 





Three sid iim mae = 
Four * ‘ ts 
Five “ ossnteseereneisecee ae: * 


Any number over tive at $2.00 each. 

Sampte copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tue InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only instead of $3. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
weshall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furnish any person with specimen copies 
for the purpose of raising clubs. 





READING NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is eeable to use. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff. Bc. Hee. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


. G. Jounson, of No. 8 East 14th Street, 
_ at that nis reputation asa dealer in 
oods suitable for all sortsand conditions in 
vertisement 





PHRENOLOGY. 


f this eris entitled to a sample 
by BF my A eal Journal and list of Books 





of longevity are numerous among the Indians, who 

from Dope up barevased ic Cuose aro 2ge Sadr 
entof Indians a‘ 

Se fessor J.J VAN TSHODI (Travels in Peru.) 

Invaluable in dyspepsia. liver complaint, cancer, de- 

bility, piliousneéss.— 4 dot. 


PECIAL attention is directed to the ‘important an- 
ponngement = ee. Cc. S, Spares, s oy ag 
Lr x which lady ers of THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT should not fail 








MUSIC BOXES, 
WE call attention to the advertisement of Chas. E. 


arge rtatio: 
Boxes of the Best Swiss Manufacture will sell them 
at lange reduction for the Holidays. We are pleased 

that Mr, Juillerat's long experience in the 1m- 
portation of Musical Boxes enables him to furnish a 
superiorarticle at more reasonable prices than have 
generally been paid for such desirable instruments. 
music box would be 





NEW ENGLAND ORGANS. 


THE organs manufactured by the New England 
Organ Company, of Boston, Mass., whose advertise- 
ment appears un the cover of this paper. will be founa 
not only throughout New England but throucnout 
the world. This well-known house bas been manu- 
facturing orgaus for many years, and they have end- 
less tacilities for producing the finest and best in- 
struments in every sense of the word; so much so 
that:they are enabled to warrant every instrument for 
five years. They manufacture organs oping trom 
$22 to $2,000, 80 that every one, no matter how limited 
their means may be,can buy. A New England Organ 
would be a useful and appropriate holiday gift. 


GOOD FiRE INSURANCE, 


THE NisaGaRa Fire InsuRANCE Company of this 








rs. 8 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 
p rnin nnn semisnios >. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A visit to the establishment of Chas, 83. Crossman 
at 61 Nassau Street will solve the difficulty of what 
to select fora Chrisimas present. Hie stock embraces 
— and varied stock of watches, diamonds and jew- 
elry. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Whiting Mf’g Co., 


Silversmiths, 
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Union Square and 16th St, 
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M2 
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EXCLUSIVELY, 









Our latest productions are now 


on exhibition, and will commend 
themselves for beauty of design 


and unequaled workmanship. 





FARMERS or others who have leisure time during 
dull months should send for “ Terms to — on 
1,000 different articles. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago. III. 
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REDUCED FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 
90 Cents to $1,000. 


The latest novelty in €2°SMALL MUSIC 
BOXES.¢® ia the attractive and beautifully 
ornamented Patent Panoramic Box. When the 
crank is turned, the cylinder revolves and the 
figurss pass in succession while the box is play- 
ing. Mailed onreceipt of $1.50. See above cut, 


CHAS. E. JUILLERAT, 


IMPORTER, 18 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
MUSIGAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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A CARD 


FROM 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURING 


FURRIER, 


103 PRINCE ST, 


The most successful houses in America are lib- 
eral advertisers. Ifa merchant has a good thing it 
pays to advertise it, but to insure permanent suc- 
cess the article advertised must be all that it is 
represented to be in print ; if four d otherwise, it is 
sure sooner or later to injure the house that mis- 
represents, for the public will not be imposed upon 
long. The late A. T. Stewart built up a name and 
fortune by adhering to strict business princip'es. 
He never deceived the public. He advertised facts. 
The public had confidence in his integrity, and, 
when he made an announcement, flocked to his 
store years after, knowing that they would not be 
deceived. His great success was the reward of 
honest dealings. It is to be regretted that many of 
the merchants of to-day do not adhere to the honest 
rule of advertising facts. Their idea is toinsert any 
kind of an advertisement that will draw a crowd. 


ABOUT SEALSKINS, 


A few dealers are advertising sealskin garments 
and furs. The advertisements read somethtng like 
this: $200 Sealskin sacques reduced to $125; $250 
Sacques reduced to $150; $400 Sealskin Dolmans re- 
duced to $275, &c. How absurd this 1s. Is it net 
about time to hold up on this? The public are get- 
ting tired of it. It seems to me that merchants who 
insert such advertisements must take the public for 
a set of fools. There is a time, however, in the 
spriog when, rather than carry over, furs are 
marked down and sometimes sold at a loss; but 
never when the season opens. No merchant can do 
business without profit, and the public is always 
willing to pay an honest merchant a fair living 
profit. 

It is very strange how those merchants who ad- 
vertise to sell a $200 Sealskin Sacque for $1295 can 
continue to support large establishments, high 
rents, heavy advertising bills, libera] salaries, and 
P. M’s for sales, buy from manufacturers, who 
make a profit one day, and mark them down 
nextday. The truth is jast this, genuine ENG- 
LISH-DRESSED ALASKA SEALSKINS are getting 
scarcer every year, and the price in both Europe 
and America is steadily advancing. Asa substitute 
a new grade of Sealskins were introduced last 
winter. They are caught by the thousands on the 
coast of Chipa and shipped to London, where they 
are dressed and dyed and sold to American im- 
porters at about one-third the price of genuine 
Alaska skins. They are dressed and dyed so hand- 
somely that when made up into garments it takes an 
excellent judge of Furs to tell the difference. Ladies 
will know the difference after they have worn the 
garments two or three months—they will wear off on 
the edges, turn red, and look shabby, and no article 
of dress looks so badly as a shabby Sealskin gar- 
ment. 1 could manufacture handsome looking 
Sacques (so far as outward appearance goes) and 
sell at a profit, for $75, whereas a good, honest 
Alaska Sealskin Sacque costs $175. Now, it wou'd 
be very easy to make up these goods and advertise 
them—great reductions in prices from $200 to $125, 
and sell hundreds of them; but if I did so I could 
not do business long. I would lose my trade. Ifa 
merchant sells good reliable goods he can hol¢ his 
trade year after year; but if he sells poor goods, 
which never give satisfaction, no matter how low 
the price, he will lose his trade. I am receiving 
Sacques for alteration and repair, made from 
genuine Alaska skius, which I sold seven and eight 
years ago—the ladies who purchased had full 
value for their money—but ladies who purchase 
garments made from Copper Island or China skins, 
no matter how handsomely dressed and dyed, or 
how elegantly finished, or how seemingly cheap, 
will regret it, for they will not wear or give sat- 
isfaction. 

Sealskin garments are more fashionable than ever 
and the demand is daily increasing, and there is no 
article of dress which gives as good satisfaction as 
a reliable Sealskin Sacque or Dolman. To buy a 
thing right buy where itis made. If a lady wishes 
a garment which costs so much as a sealskin, the 
proper place to go is to areliable manufacturer. I 
don’t claim to be the only manufacturer of reliable 
Furs. There are other houses that manufacture as 
good goods as I do, but no house manufactures 
any better, and no one can afford to sell reliable 
Fur garments at lower prices. When a lady 
bays a Sealskin Sacque for $200 she gets $200 


worth. She don’t get a $3(0 garment for $200, 
buat she just gets what she pays for and 
no guess about it. I have been in the 


fur trade nearly twenty years, pay close atten- 
tion to business and pay cash for sealskins; do 
business at 103 Prince St., where rent is cheap, 
less than half the price of stores in the retail dis- 
tricta. I handle seais largely, manufacture and 
sellat wholesale and retail, have all tne advant- 
ages which long experience gives, and still I can- 
not sell a reliable Sealskin Sacque, 38 inches long, 
for leas than $175; 40 long, $200; 42 long, $225; and 
44 long, $250. If I manufactured or sold sacques 
from China sealskins, I could sell at less than 
the prices named. y stock of SEALSKIN 
SACQUES, DOLMANS, PALETOTS, ULSTERS, 
FUR-LINED WRAPS, and all the leading FASH- 
IONABLE FURS is ready for inspection and sale. 
Ladies are invited to vall, and will receive valuable 
information and polite attention whether they pur- 
chase or not. I intend to do business in New York 
as long asI live, and every garment sold from my 
establishment must be one to recommend a cus- 
tomer instead of driving them away. Respectfally 


C. C, SHAYNE, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIEK, 108 PRINCE 87, 
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Soenol 


Cmtable BC, 


WILL OFFER 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Ladies’ and Children’s French 
and English Silk Hosiery. 
ihoice Shades in Raw Silk. 
Also, Fleeced-Lined Silk and 
tLamel’s Hair. 
GENTLEMEN'S Fancy Colored 
Silk Half Hose. 
French Camel's Hair,“Scotch 
Shetland Lamb’s Wool.” 
Jrish Hand Knit in Colors. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


Celebrated makes of Gash- 
mere and FMlerino tfnderwear 
and Hosiery. 

Extra Heavy Winter Weights 
in Scarlet Cashmere. 





Proadvoay RK 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 


THE TREASURY REPORT. 


Tax report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, like all his previous reports, is a very 
able financial paper. The necessity for the 
cessation of the further coinage of silver 
dollars, and for the reduction of taxation, 
are subjects which fittingly receive the 
greatest attention in the report. They are 
the most important financial questions 
before the country, and it is an extraordi- 
nary fact, in relation to both these ques- 
tions, that no leyislation changing the 
present system has been accomplished at 
Washington. The question whether gold, 
or gold and silver together, should consti- 
tute the coin of a country, is one of great 
intricacy and difficulty, upon which the 
most diverse opinions are he'd; but the 
question whether the coinage of silver 
dollars should, under present circum- 
stances, be continued in this country is one 
which admits of but one opinion. The 
United States has now coined about two 
hundred and fifty million dollars in silver 
during the last eight years; and, despite 
the most strenuous efforts to force it into 
circulation, carried on during that period 
with sincerity and diligence by the 
Government, only about seventy mil- 
lions has ever left the Treasury. The 
balance of this amount is hoarded in the 
Treasury vaults. The Government is 
purchasing two million dollers of silver a 
month and coining it, and this immense 
surplus of silver is simply accumulating in 
the vaults. Nothing can be done with it. 
The Government d>es not want it. Its 
purchasing is nothing but a tax of twenty- 
four millions dollars a year upon the peo- 
ple of this country, for absolutely nothing 
except to provide an artificial market for 
the miners of silver. No one ever has sug- 
gested a single valid reason why this folly 
should continue. The simple truth is that, 
while undoubtedly, many honest members 
of Congress believe tbat the coutinuation 
of the present coinage of silver dollars in 
this country tends in some mysterious way 
to aid in the restoration of the use of silver 
for coin in Europe, there are many mem- 
bers of Congress whose action upon this 
subject is controlled purely by personal 

and selfish considerations. Many senators 

and members of the House, particularly 
from the West, have been elected in recent 
years simply because of their great wealth. 

Most of the great fortunes at the West have 

been made by mining and speculating in 





West, and many from all parts of the coun- 
try, have a direct personal interest in 
creating a high price for silver. That is 
the real secret of the continued refusal of 
Congress to repeal the Jaw for the eom- 
pulsory coinage of silver, and it is time 
that the press of this country put the re- 
sponsibility for such neglect of duty on 
the part of the members of Congress, where 
it belongs. 

The necessity for a reduction of taxation 
is equally undeniable. This is a question 
which has nothing to do with the question 
of free trade and protection. This coun- 
try for some years, for the first time in 
history, has presented the spectacle of a 
Government taxing its own citizens about 
ove hundred million dollars per annum in 
excess of the needs of the Government for 
its administration. Such a condition of 
affairs is as unjust as it is unparalleled, 
and it is simply due to the maintenance of 
the rate of taxation made necessary by war 
during a period of profound peace. More 
than twenty years have passed since the 
War closed, and there is no just reason 
why the rate of taxation should be very 
much greater now than during the period 
before the War. The average percentage 
which the taxes on imported commodities 
bore to their values under the tariff before 
the War was between eighteen and nine- 
teen per cent. Such percentage in 1866, 
when the War tariff was highest, was 
48.35, and under the present tariff was 
46.07 per cent. It thus appears that the 
attempted reduction in the tariff, made 
by the Act of 1884, was substantially 
insignificant, and that we are now paying 
almost the same rate of taxation which was 
paid in the midst of the war. In an other 
year allof the United States Government 
bonds which can be called, will have been 
absorbed, and the time has come in which 
the taxes levied by the general government, 
must be subjected to an effective and sub- 
stantial reduction. The tax upon all raw 
materials, to which, more than to any othe, 
cause, the inability of American manufac- 
turera to compete in foreign markets is due, 
should be at once repealed. The tax on 
sugar should be repealed. A general re- 
duction of the whole tariff, based upon the 
carefully considered and judicious recom- 
mendativnos of the tariff commission ap- 
pointed several years since, should at once 
be made. Andit would be wise while the 
present surplus exists in the treasury, to re- 
duce letter postage from two cents to one 
cent an ounce. This of course is not strict- 
ly tariff reduction; but it is in effect tax re- 
duction, and that in the right direction. 

pect R Re. 
ON A DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 
BASIS. 


Ir is a source of satisfaction to note the im- 
provement in tone of both Congress and the daily 
press on the subject of a settlement of the in- 
debtednees of the Pacific Railroads to the Gov- 
ernment. When the subject was first mooted, 
it was assumed generally that the railroad com- 
panies were all in the wrong, that they were 
shirking their obligations, and trying to cheat 
the public Treasury. After successive commit- 
tees of Congress, Boards of Government Direc- 
tors and Government auditors have gone care- 
fully over the matter, it appears their conclu- 
sions all take one tone—that of accommodation 
and extension to a debtor without the means of 
present payment. There has been much said 
on both sides that is irrelevant to the present 
issue ; on the one side that the nation was the 
principal beneficiary from the roads if it never 
got back its debt; that the opposition fostered 
by the large grants of lands to rival roads has 
destroyed the yalue of the Government security, 
and on the other side that the stockholders re- 
ceived dividends which ought to have gone to 
pay debt, that the stock has been watered and 
so on; but President Cleveland has, with rare 
good sense, tersely summed it up as an affair of 
creditor and deb‘or to be settled on bu-iness and 
not on sentimental principles. 

There will be no objection to this course from 
apy respectable quarter, The debtor will be re- 
quired to pay to the full extent of his ability. 
The questions to be determined are, What can 
the property earn? and how much time will it 
take to discharge the debt? The companies 
have not much of any new mortgage security to 
offer, but what little they have they are to give. 
All the Government freight and passage money 
is to be applied to the debt instead of half, as at 
present. Instead of postponing the whole 
debt to the maturity, a reckoning is to be had, 
and they are to commence paying on the new 











mines. Almost everyrich man from the 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue active demand that has been experienced 
for loanable funds in the money market through- 
out the week has resulted in wide fluctuations 
in rates, with a tendency of a bardening char 
acter. Speculative borrowers have realized 
some diffi:ulty in having their requirements 
met, and have been +uject to the bigber rates ; 
but mercantile borrowers baving acceptable 
collateral experienced but little difficulty in 
supplying their wants at 64¢ and 7 per cent, 
The market is just now in a favorable condition 
to admit of being manipulated in the interest 
of those operating on the bear side of the stock 
market, as bank reserves are unusually narrow 
for this season, and the interior is stil] abgorb- 
ing currency from this centre, as indicated by 
the rates of domestic Exchange at all the priuci- 
pal financial centres; but the demand from this 
quarter has slackened and the decline in foreign 
Exchange, which promises to s-art a fresh car- 
rent of gold from the Continent hither, bas had 
a good moral effect, and seems t» foreshadow 
immunity from a money “ squeeze,” although 
rates are likely to remain firm to the end of the 
year. Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have fluctuate] between 6@15 
per cent., but only exceptional] transac:ions are 
reported at the bigher rates 6@8 per cent. 
representing the normal level of the market, 
Commercial paper has continued in moderate 
supply, and out-of-town banks ure still the 
principal buyers. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days torup, have been 
taken at 5}4¢@64¢ per cent. discount, four 
months at 6@6}¢, and good aingle-named paper 
at 7@9. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The dealings of the stock market have been 
unsettled throughout the week, but the reaction 
that took place early in the week was checked, 
resulting ina tendency that has been toward 
improvement. Reading and New England have 
been active, the firmer tendency of tke latter 
having been due to the contest for control that 
is likely to occur at the annual election that 
takes place shortly. The passing of the Western 
Union dividend had been expected, and is there- 
fore without influence. The trading has been 
fairly active and developed no special weak 
spots. 

All the information that cou!d be gathered on 
the street, seems to be of a nature to favor those 
who are waiting to jump on the market as soon 
as the opportunity presents itself. The specu- 
lative community bas become apprehensive after 
the collapse of the boom in mining stecks, and 
a general nervousners seems to permeate the 
transactions, and the conclusion that has been 


reached is, that the so called “* boom’’ is little 
leas than a speculative craze that wil! swal- 
low np many thousancs of bard earned dollars 
and benefit only a clique of speculators who 
have engineered the desl. That such is the case 
is more apparent, in view of the fact that stock 
of the substantial dividend paving mines have 
sympathized to a very limited extent in the ad- 
vance, and have exhibited a quiet and steady 
temper that is in striking contrast with the 
bounding movement of the speculative footbalis, 


U. 8. BONDS. 
The government bond market has been steady 


with a fair demand for investment and prices 
firm. The closing quota‘ions are as follows: 


BANK STATE MENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York City 
banks was decreased last week $2,085,450, and 
it now amounts to 84,086,50". The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of #1,- 
566,500, a decrease in specie of $1,795,400, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $491,000, « decrease in 
net deposits of $807,400, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of 41,400, 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bid, Asked, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange was dull and rather heavy, 
The posted rates for Sterling were reduced to 


pound. On Saturday actual business was done 
at $4.80: 803% for 60-day bills, $4, 
44 @%4.94% for cable 





principal and interest by instalments each six 
months, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The oil market bas been in a very excited state 
fora week past. Prices have tumbled down, 
much to the sorrow of a small army of bu'l spec- 
ulators, and to the joy of consumers and the 
bears, 

The reported losses by fire duripg the past 
week have been quite heavy. I+ is well that the 
insurance comp+pies have advane2d their pre- 
mium rates. They have not, as a whole, made 
much money the present year. 

How to cut down the enormous expenzes of 
the people and make all parties happy.—Cut 
down letter postage to one cent per ounce, and 
pbewspaper postege in proportion. 

Wall Street is all ablaze with excitement. It 
looks now as though almost every man there 
was a buyer and a large holder of stocks, expect- 
ing a merry Ckristmas to follow the profits 
looked for on” his investment. 

Owners of bank stocks expect now double 

profits—viz., larger dividends and higher quo- 
tations on their holdirge. Ths advance in the 
rates of intert s+ for loans and discounts is at the 
bottom of these reasonable expectations. 
_ The holiday trade this year promises to be, 
in the aggregate, much larger than ever before 
in the history of the couutry. All branches are 
reapipg a harvest. Our stores and streets are 
crowded from moruing to night. If the good 
time, long looked for, has not already come to 
stay, all signs are deceptive. 

It is said toat toe Metropolitan National 
Baok of this city, now rapidly winding up its 
affairs, will soon make another good dividend, 
as aholiday surprise. Let it come—the quicker 
the sooner. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of one and three- 
quarter per cent. on the preferred stock, and 
turee per cent. on the common stock, payable 
Dec, 28th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0,, 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 





Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassaa St., New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON. 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A6GY NET 
INCOME. 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


STORM LAKE, [0W 4. 











The New York Tribune of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: The 6jper cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort- 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS 41,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTERES! BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nassau St., N. ¥- 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. ¥- 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


En qewe Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPEDS 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations. &f" 
ti every variety of work ip vabove ines 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery 
new offices immediately delivered. 


1 William Street. 


¢Hanover Square). N. ¥. 
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City of Scranton 
4% 
BONDS 


Terms on application to 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, 





3 to 





to loan. 
D. S. TON SON, 
bye ae 


$200,000 


Chicago & Great-West- 
ern Railroad. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
D% 

Terminal Gold Bonds. 
DUE 1906. 





A first mortgage on Real Estate in the heart of 


the City of Chicago a‘ two-thirds actual cash cost. 

Price, 10244 and interest. A first-class investment. 
FOR SALE BY 

BREWSTER, COBB & 


35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAPITALISTS 08 ccures s'invested au pay 





ing over six per cent. semi-annual interest wil eee 


correspond with ISAAC MULHOLLAND 
egotiator of Farm Mortzage Loans, 


EST (BROOK, 











Hoxie, Sheridan Co,- ansas. 
er annu 2, first mort- gages on ro ductive 

Real Estate, ‘game ap- proved by Tacoma Na- 

tional Bank. ST OF EFERENCES EasT AND 


WEsrt. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENSLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvoville, Ll. 





H. MEBRIFIELD. Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 





Vermont National Pank............... Brattleboro’, Vt 
eople’s hations) Bank. mubeenere 
Windham Oo. Savings Bank. ...Newfane, “ 
Vermont Life Ins. Co,....... ---Burlington, * 
oberts & Roberts, attorney - 
v. H. A. Spemcer............ ate Plata: tam i 
F. Whitcomb..... Jamaica Plain, M 


lias B. Reed. Esa 


baron, Conn. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed ¥irst Mottaage Bogte:.: IT to 8 
tie sth i Ansual i 

he ifnnéapois Morte: 
ana a aD srerd. Premp 


0! Principal and Interest Coupons, guaranteed and 


remitted to lender withou 


tion in the Union. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer tothe 2e- 
gregationa list. nd for soem, circular and refer- 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, helene Minn. 


ated by 
prere eon Compan}, 





SAFE 


ase in the 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
mie gts ABSOLUTE& SECU- 

AS ve Te on Improved Farms, In- 
34, ‘1 per cent. collected ard sent 


:.Na aoe 





W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
49 Exchange Place, New York, 


14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 


Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on margin. Market letter = upon applica- 


Securities bo 
tion. Investment securities a special 


Private Wires to Chicago, Beston and Philadelphia 





42 per cent. First Lieu Guaranteed at Mortgage 
Bek. Ipswich, Dak. Write for a list of gentlemen re- 
ng near you for whom it has made investments. 





IVORY & SHELL GOODS 


Suitable tor 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AND WEDDING GIFTS. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

Ivory Toilet Sets. Mirrors, Brushes, 
Gvoveestretchers, and Paper-cutters, 
Tortoise Shelt Combs and Pins. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 

F. GROTE & Co., 


114 East 14thSt., Bet. 3d and 4th Ave., N. ¥ 


A Fine Engraving 





MAKES THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


THE CELEBRATED ENGRAVING, THE 
FIRST READING OF THE EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION, 

Should be in the home of every American citizen. It 
is an historical picture, growing more valuable every 
day. It has perfect pictures of President Lincoln and 
his Cabinet, and is printed on fine white paper, size 

26x36. 
Artisi’s proofs 820.0. Plain Proofs $2, by mail, free 


of postage. 


THE INDEPENDENT, P. © Box 2787, N.Y. 











ELECTIONS. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL ae 
19! Lg add 


New Yor inber 1 s 
\HE ANNUAL ELECT tiON FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the bankins-house on 
TU ESDAY, Ja January ilth, 1887, between the hours of 
12 M. andi P.M 


(CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7 MaSaav 
EW YORK, December 10: 886.— 
annual meeting of the stock pences of this Bank 7 
the election of Directors and [uspectors of election 
will be held at the Bunking-house on ‘Tuesday, Junu- 
uay lth, 1-87. Polle witl be ¢ nm from 1-M. to | P.M, 
LFRED 4, ‘TIMPSON, Cashier. 


YHEMICAL NATIONAL BANE. 
New York, December 6th, ts 6. 
The annual election for d.reetors of this bauk for 
the ensuing year will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 270 Broadway, on Tuesday, the Lith slay of Jan- 
uury next, between $e hours of land 2 o'clock P. M, 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jz , Cashier. 


ATIONAL BUTOBERS AND DROVERS’ BANK. 

New \or«, December 1886. 6 annual 

election for Directors of thie bauk will t be held at the 

Bankwe House, No. 124 Bowery, on ‘Tuesday, Jan- 

uary llth, 1847, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M. 
WM. H, CHASE. Cashier. 

















THE NATIONAL PaRK Bank OF NEW Joan 


th December, 
'.HE ANNUAL ELECTION F< he DIGECTORS of 
tnis Bank will be held at the Banking House, Nos. 
214 and 2)6 Broadway, on Fuesday, Jauuary lth 1887, 
between the hors of 12 M. aa" P.M. 
. K. WRIGHT, Cashier, 





THE 3 4 ay ak bs Eapuss.to, , 


5 
TPVHE ANNUAL ELEC: ' ON Fi FOR SIRECTORS or 
this Bauk will be beld at the Banking Houve on 
1 wo 4) » January Lith, 1887, betweer the hours of 12 
M. and 1P. M. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 





NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, ? 
New Yorx, December 8th, 1486.‘ 
le ANNUAL ELECLION FOK DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking house, No. 
401 Broadway, on TUESDAY, Jan. Lith, 1887, between 
the hours of 12M. andi P M 
dD. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. } 
29 WaLL ni Se > 
K, Dec. 9th 


HE ANNUAL ELECTION Fol D 
this Bank will he held at the Banking ones on 
TUESDAY, January ay ton trom 12M, to t P. 
AAC H. WALKER, Cashicr. 








THE AMERIOAS EXOBANGE NATIONAL BANK. } 
128 Bro. =a 
YORK, Dec 7th, (886. 
r|\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF Td 
ers of this bank, forthe election of 
serve for ihe ensuing year will be held at the bankin ne 
house, No. 128 Broa ‘UESDAY, January lit 
1887. Polls open from 12'to 1 o’cloc 
DU MONT CLARKE. Cashier. 


PHENIX plazsomas Bays, 
New Yo lith, 1886. 
ss AunUaL, ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS O 
this bank will be held at the banking- peuse on 
TUESDAY, January 1 ie 1837, from 13 M. to 
LERED M, BULL. Cashier. 








9393. 
E BANK OF SEW ns Yarsouat, t 
ANKING oo ATION, 


B IN: 
Minis bank will be neld at Danie N 
8 a use, No. 
45 Wall st rem, Go T ES ae 
will be o open from !2to 1 o’e! 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


DIVIDENDS. 
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Cuncsee Ap AND pang pag gy Co., 


be paid ut this officeon Tuesday, Dec 
ouks will be closed_on Tuesday, Deo. 
opened on | a Dec, 30th, 1886. M. L SY aes. 


reasurer, 





886. ) 
EC1ORS OF 


j 
£ 8 [OCKHOLD- 


1886. 
nil bene TION J FOR EDiewCTORS OF 
Wi 
The polis 


LLS w VoRE, " 
DIVIDEND FONE “AND TH iameic. QuAbiees 
cent. on the preferred stock and three pe 


cent. on the common stock of this company will yo 
th. Transfer 
ith, avd re- 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Pateut Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them en a large scal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, ful! instructions for self-measurement for men 


womeu and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 


fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes wt eos either in material or 


country, and m 


rkmanship by any goods in an 
otis hee td aise. 0 desiie perfect 


wing came Price. Those w 


ul, use my 


lowest class 
ots aa Sues 
give price-list = and all information thatis 


pay you 4 send tor the pamp. 


hen To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or een a boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
1 Seal Polish Blacking. 





0 Inventor and Manutacturer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Las Oe Et E. “Pentksercet, New York. Mention Tas lxpsPsxpext : 


mld. fen x my y free Austratea 2 
t will hiets. 


Oommercial, 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE HONORABLE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


I nave read your discussion of the silver 
question in your report to Congress, and from 
a nationa), as well as an international, stand- 
point, it is certainly the ablest financial paper 
that has ever been given to the puhlic on that 
question. I am a Republican, but more than 
that I claim to be a patriot; and this, to my 
mind, is the time for such a document to find a 
world wide circulation, and your bureau is the 
place, above all others, from which it should 
emanate. 

For over thirty years I have been obliged to 
study the currency question in connection with 
business ; and never was it so important that 
your bureau should handle it with a view to in- 
fluencing legislation judiciously, as now. 

Even the local silver interest invested in 
mines, is the most interested, that your recom- 
mendation in regard to silver should pass into 
law atthe earliest moment,in view of its has- 
tening aninternational conference for the per- 
manent solution of this vexed question. 

Your reference to the fall in wheat is oppor- 
tune, but it is only one article in the list of 
merchandise that has had to suffer depreciation 
from the demonetization of silver. 

The farm follows its produce in the general de- 
cline, and it will be observed that the fall in 
silver (so-called) measures the fall in all mer- 
chandise, as compared with gold—and hence the 
phevomenon should be more properly named a 
rise in gold, A small fraction of the world’s 
property in gold, by virtue of a legal quality 
given to it by the leading nations of the world 
(and for the time re‘used to silver) reduces the 
valae of all other property (including silver) 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. 

Will England rise to the appreciation of her 
supreme opportunity to make selfishness (the 
only argument for a strong nation) a lever with 
which to replace value in property, filehed from 
it, primarily, by ber telfish policy of a single 
standard by inviting a monetary confer- 
ence for that purp»se. Yours isa masterly ar- 
gument to indnce her to do so, and I hope she 
will thus bless herself by givirg a monetary 
b:-netalic blessing to the whole world, now suf- 
fering from a policy inaugurated by her, but 
practically made universal by Germany. 

J. V. FaRwe1u. 


DRY_ GOODS. 

A FAIR amount of activity prevailed in 
wholesale circles of the market for dry goods 
during the week, and the volume of busi- 
ness in progress was fully up to, if not in 
excess of the average at this season of the 
year. The cold weather that bas been ex- 
perienced has stimulated the sale of wool- 
ens and al seasonable fabrics, and as the 
holidays approach, all goods suitable to the 
demand are readily absorbed. There are 
some merchants however, that are com- 
mencing to feel the quietirg influences of 
the last month of the year, which is largely 
given to the closing of accounts, stock-tak- 
ing and a general settlement of the busi- 
ness of theyear. The business of the week 
among retailers has been very good, and 
large quantities of goods have passed into 
the hands of the consumer, while the holi- 
day shopping is almost at its height. In 
commission circles the business of the week 
was irregular, though operations in Spring 
and Summer fabrics was carried on in a lib- 
eral way. Salesmen on the road are book- 
ing very good orders for printed lawne, 
shirting prints, dress ginghams, seersuck- 
ers, all-wool and worsted dress fabrics, etc., 
and many of the most popular makes are 
largely sold ahead. There was a fairly ac- 
tive movement in shirting prints, and cot- 
ton hosiery, on account of former transac- 
tions. The jobbing trade was of fair pro- 
portions for the time of year, orders for 
small reassortments of staple and depart- 
ment goods having been quite numerous, 
while considerable purchases of holiday 
specialities were made by buyers on the 
spot. Prices have not materially changed, 
but orders for many makes of staple cotton 
goods, etc., are now accepted by agents 
**at value only,” and the tone of the gen- 
eral market is unquestionably firm. The 
tone of the market is bouyant and strong, 
while but very few changes in prices have 
occurred. Collections are reported easy 
throughout the country, and the general 
financial condition of the trade may be said 
to be unquestionably strong. 

COTTON GOODS. DRESS GOODS AND GING- 

HAMS. 
The business of the week in cotton goods 











was moderate but steady, which resulted 
in a fair average amount for the time of 
year. 

Low grade brown and bleached g ods 
are more stiffly held, and the better quali- 
ties are uniformly firm at current quota- 
tions. Wide sheetings, cotton flannels, 
corset jeans and satteens are in moderate 
request and ‘irm. Low grade tickings, 
cheviots, and plaids are a trifle dearer in 
some cases, and stocks are exceptionally 
light. Denims, medium grade cheviots, 
tickings, checks, stripes, fancy woven 
shirtings, and other c)lored cottons are in 
fair demand, light supply and decidedly 
firm. Cottonades cont nue in fair request, 
though some of the largest buyers have 
completed their carly purchases. White 
goods, quilts and scrim curtains are doing 
fairly well in first hands, and leading makes 
are largely sold abead. Agents report a 
fairly satisfactory business in spring styles 
of aN-wool and worsted dress goods for 
later delivery, and there was a light Land- 
to-mouth demand for seasonable fabrics 
required for immediate d‘stribution. Job- 
bers are receiving a good many orders for 
small reassortments of al'-wool, worsted 
and fancy cotton dress goods, and business 
in this department is rather better than 
usual at this advanced stage of the season. 
Agents are receiving libcral crders for 
dress ginghams adapted to the coming 
season. and pupular makes are largely sold 
to arrive. Specialties in bourette, corded 
and tufted dress ginghams are meeting 
with marked attention, and many decided 
novelties in these fabrics are now shown 
by agents. Staple ginghams are moving 
steadily at firm prices. Fancy crickled 
seersuckers continue in good demar d, and 
striped plain seersuckers and chambrays 
are doing very well in some quarters. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The transactions in this department are 
strictly matter-of-fact, and there is nothing 
that would indicate any inclination on the 
part of buyers to speculate as to future 
wants. The business of the week Las not 
been only moderate, but prices have been 
low but steady. Some few duplicate orders 
for light-weight suitings for men’s wear 
are received, but the deliveries going on 
seem quite ample for most wants. The 
orders for women’s wear woolens for for- 
ward delivery continue to be of very satis- 
factory aggregate. Carpets are a little 
backward as yet, the feeling developed by 
the late irregularity of prices still having 
some weight with buyers. There was a 
very fair movement in cotton hosiery on 


account of former transactions, and a mod- 
erate amount of new business was trans- 
acted by the leading commission houses. 
A light reorder demand for wool hosiery 
was reported in some quarters, and there 
was a steady call at first hands for small 
reassortmen!s of heavy shirts and drawers, 
cardigans, fancy knit woolens and Jerseys. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There is a continued quiet in the’ foreign 
goods department, avd the attendance of 
buyers is small. However, occasional 
orders are placed for wool fabrics adapted 
for spring and summer distribution, and 
also for white goods in fancy weaves and 
combinations, colored cottons and hosiery. 
The outlook for future trade is generally 
considered flattering, and the extent to 
which manufacturers will be employed for 
some time abead on orders in the various 
lines of wool, silk, and cotton fabrics, to 
say nothing of the situation of the markets 
for raw material generally, operates against 
heavy consignments to this market. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1, 1886, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


Forthe week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port.... ...... $2,130,960 $1,556,997 
won the market....... 1,892,790 1,504,696 
Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 100,299,810 98,822,161 
Thrown on the markel....... 107,615,285 96,500,559 








Buy of the Manufacturers, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & C0. 


637, 539 Broadway; 108 and 110 Mercer &t., 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Window Shades, Patent Spring Fixtures, 
Handmade Opaque and Transparent 
Shade Cloth 36 to 104 inches wide. Im- 
porters of Scotch Holland. The only 
House carr a full line of all colors, 





Send for Price-List, 
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OHNSONS, 


8 EAST 44TH ST. 


oliday Goods. |' 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN {[MPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC ARTICLEs SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 

DRESSING CASES, CARD CASES, LIQUOR SETS 
BAGS, VALISES, POCKETBOOKS, BILL BOOKS 
DIARIES, JEWELRY, FANS, CARISTMAS CARDS, 
DOLLS, BRONZE AND BRASS GOODS, ALBUMS 
LAMP#, CLOCKS, GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF 
BOXES, MANICURE SETS, TOILET SETS, PER- 
FUME CASES, THERMOMETERS, UMBRELLAS, 
CANES, BOHEMIAN AND OTHER GLASSWARE, 
EMBROIVERED LAMBREQUINS AND SCAKFS, 
FANCY BASKETS, KNITTING BASKETS, WALL 
POCKETS, UMBRELLA STANDS, PAINTED AND 
DECORATED POTTERY, WOOL AND WORSTED 
MATERIALS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Special Bargains. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, MOFFS AND BOAS, CAPES AND 
CAPOTES. 


GLOVES. 


A FULL LINE OF 5-BUTTON EMBROIDERED 
KIDS 
AT 88c.; WORTH $1.25. 


NOVELTIES FOR DRESS AND EOENING WEAR, 





Special Bargains 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED MILLINERY AT 
LESS THAN HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE REDUCTION IN LACE GOODS. 





Special Bargains 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ALL THE NEW COLORS AND SHADES IN 


RIBBONS. 


FOR DECORATIVE USES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


52 FAUBOURG 8 EAST MTH ST,, 
| 
POISSON NIERE, PARIS. | NEW YORE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES AND CHILD” 
REN'S, 


Muslin Underwear, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICESIN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


18 EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR 

WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MOSLIN, BOSOMS OF 

CAREFULLY-SELECTED LINEN,AND BUITON- 
HOLES HAND.MAD¢. BOY'S SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 


R. H. MACY & C0. 














HOLIDAY C008 


While there is necessarially a yeculiar sameness 
about all advertisements of Holiday Goods, yet we 
can assure all that we are displaying the 


LARGEST STOCK 


OF, ANY HOUSE OR COMBINATION OF HOUSES 
IN THE CITY. 


The Extensiveness 


of our establishment can be guaged by the fact of our 
having nearly 


5 Acres of Selling Space. 
EMPLOYING OVER 2,500 PERSONS, 
163 DELIVERY WAGONS. 
EVERYTHING FROM A 


SIMPLE TOY 


TOA 


DIAMOND. 


TOYS. 


Every novelty of the latest manufacture. It is im- 
possible to think of atoy that we have not on dis- 
play, hence a description is unnecessary. 


DOLLS 


The greatest of all collections,from the cheapest 
tothe high-priced ana Fine French Doll. Dolls of 
all sizes that Speak and Cry and almost Sing and 
Walk. 


JEWELRY, 


Genuine Solid Gold and Diamond Jewelry. 


BOOKS. 


For everybody, from the smallest Toy Book to the 
Standard Works in Finest Bindings. 

Bibles and Prayer Books. 

Dickens in complete sets—85.00 the set. 

Curios in China, Crysta) and Bisque Ware. 

Floor and Table Easels, Placques, Brorzes and 
Plush Frames. 

Smoking Tables and Sets, Card and Smoking Tables 
combined. 

Fancy Ash Receivers, Wali Pockets and Cabinets 
Book Racks, etc., anda 


Thousand and One 


OTHER FANCY ARTICLES. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, Silk and Cashmere Maf- 
fiers. 

Ladie’s and Gent's Handkerchiefs in fancy boxes 
at all prices. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Allowed to Sunday-schools and Fairs. 
What Ridley’s do not Keep 
Is easier to mention than what they do. 

TO VISIT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


For Either Holiday or Regular Goods, one ventures 
nothing, as no disappointment will be met with. 


Open Evenings. 
Morning hours are recommended for visiting our 


establishment when possible, to avoid the crowds in 
the afternoon. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive our special attention. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 


56 to 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59 to 6 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 








FRET NO MORE. WEAR 


THE ALWAYS SMOOTH FINISH 


eerie 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 





Dh tn Mi a” 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sids,form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882, 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailera 
Gamples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this advt 





REVERSIBLE COLLAB 00., Factory, Cambridge, Masa 








O’NEILL’S 





6th AVE AND 20th St. 
GREAT SALZ HOLIDAY PRESENTS THIS WEEK. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


Clearing sales in Every Department to make 
room for our great display we open to-morrow. 





SPECIAL LINE OF 


ART POTTERY 


‘““HOURY FAIENCE,”’ 
“GALVANO RELIEF,” 
“HUNGARIAN POTTERY,” 
“FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BARBATINE,”’ 
“ HUNGARIAN UNDERGLAZED 
ENAMELS.” 


THIS LINE OF FINE POTTERIES WE OFFER 
AT LESS THAN COST TO MANUFACTURE. 


BRASS GOODS, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
LAMPS, SILVERWARE, 
JEWELRY, 
LEATHER GOODS, 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


FINE EMBROIDERED AND PAINTED, PLUSH 
AND SATIN COVERED 


Cushions and Bottles 
Fine Lace Sets and Handkerchiefs 


CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 
UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
SCARFS, ROBES, 
FINE HOSIERY, 
SMOKING JACKETS, ETC, 
Gent’s Silk Handkerchiefs and Mufflers. 


LADIES’, GENTS’, MISSES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


KID GLOVES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE ON AP PLI- 
CATION. 

PAID PARCELS DELIVERED WITHIN 75 
MILES OF NEW YORK CITY FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Ave. 





Bonnets, Hats, 


and Fancy Feathers 
BELOW COST. 





ASPECIAL REDUCTION IN OUR 


Suit and Cloak Department 


POR THE HOLIDAYS 
500 IMPORTED WRAPS, IN BLACK AND BROWN 
BROCADED VELVET, WICH FEATHER TRIM- 
MING, $1415; COST $25 T0 IMPOR 
Rs IMPORTED WRAPS, ALL ie MATLASSE 
ED VELVET. TRIMMED WIiH 
BES Ton Ore ciry RUSSIAN HARE AND WIDE MAR- 
TRIMMING, 819.75; FORMER PRICE, 837.50. 
175 BLACK AND BROWN PLUSH AND  SICILTAN 
OVER AND TKIMME 
822.75; YORMER PRICE, 837.75. - 


150 ELEGANT PARIS AND BFRLIN WRAPS . 
959 AND $69; FORMER PHICES. 8110. $185 AND are 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN LADIES’ [ 
WALEING JACKET: oe 


Lapres & canis SEAL PLUSH SACQUES JAC- 
ke WRAPS. NE WMARKETS AND RAGLANS a 


ALASKA ne SACQUES,LONDON DYED 
889. $98, $1.25 AND $1.49. 


SILK PLUSHES. 


NEW LOT ELEGANT SILK PLUSH 68c.; FORMER 
LX SOLD AT #%c., AND WOR1H 1.25 A YARD. 


DRESS GOODS 


1,000 DRESS PATTERNS FOR HOLIDAY Siets: 
alee QUALITIES REDUCED 1C HALF PRIC 


CLOAKINGS. 


eae CLOAKINGS, REDUCED 50 PER CENT. IN 


SILK aoenes 50 INCHES WIDE, $10 A YARD; 
WORTH 812./0 


HOSIERY. 


1% DOZEN LADIES' FApoy quisLe HR. 
HOSE, 69c.; FORMER PRICE, 81. — 


LADIFS' BLACK SPUN SILK accu 
125 DOZEN LADIES’ FANCY COLTON "HOSE, 29% 


1,00 DOZEN MEN’S STYLISH SCARFS, l6c. EACH. 
BARGAINS IN CURTAINS. 


TURCOMAN CURTAINS. WITH CHENILLE 
DADO, $7.98; REDUCED FROM 810.50. 


ee CHENILLE OTRTAaINS, $10; WORTH 


REAL LACE OURTAINS AN HALF PRICES. 
SMYRNARUGS, ALL SIZES, AT LOW PRICES 


Favor. re AND TABLES FOR HOLIDAY 
PRESEN 


SLanKets BELOW COST. 


O'NEILL & CO. 


& 101 to111W. 20thst. NEW YORE 





TIFFANY & CO. 


Union Square, 


will keep their establishment 
open in the evening until 
Christmas. 





DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 
DIAMONDS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS, AND PEARLS. 

Manutacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
Diamond Cutters and Polishers. 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Laue, New York. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circus, London, 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 
goat Tignt-Spread- 
piven: =F igted. 
nie | (A wondertal 
Hall?. &c. Randsene 













desi, 4. Sa nm 
es Cata- 
jogue & price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 
113 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Photographic Outfits. 
LARGEST VARIETY IN THE CITY. 
ANY ONE CAN MAKE PICTURES 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
“.oeber Bros., 121 Nassau St., N- ¥- 
SSTABLISHEKD 1536- 


LINDEM AW 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DUBABILITY 


93. Rleecker St.. New York 
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Wea Perego 


128 & 130 Fulton St.,87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PATENTEE 
AND 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts, 


Our fall importations 
of LONWON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
and EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 
DRESS are now open 


Schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


Special attention is called to the superb col- 

















lection of 
High-Class Paintings 
AND 


Water-Color Drawings, 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 





Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color, and pastel. 


AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 





M. KNOEDLER & €0., 


SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL& CO., 


170 Fifth Avenue, 


CORNER 22D STREET. 


PAINTINGS 


By the Most Noted Artists, 


WATER COLORS, 
Etchings and Engravings 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Sik ATES. 


Scroll tows, rou Chests. Mechinista’ ond 4 Gunpen- 
ters’ Tools. MER, CONNINGHAM & 
ited. 607 htarket St,, Phila., Pa. , Send for -~ Mg 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL,D., Pres't 
Rutger’s College,, New Brunswick. N. J.; impor. 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat’! B’k., N. ¥.: First Nat'l 

B’k. St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twe)ve years 
e business. Teachers and Min isters can DOUBLE 











ATES Pres’ t. Merchan 
( {Mlemdon this paper.) 





COMFORT CORSET 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 
LATEST STYLE. 


Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 

There are other Corsets 
without bones, but none so 
shaped as to fit the form like 
the COMFORT CORSET. 

It has a variety of shoulder 
sizes foreach waist size, so 
as to meet the requirements 
ofa tapering waist, as well 
as of a straight form. 

The principle of following 
the form froma given waist 

e to this 
Corset, and is one of the 
things SECURED BY PATENT 
No other Corset has more 
than one size at the top for 
any one waist size, conse- 
quently the variety of forms 
cannot be so well fitted with 
any other Corset. 

It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance 
and shape. The same principle applies to our 


MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COM- 
FORT CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 


&2” “end for Descriptive Circular 


showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Alsofor sale by lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses _—_ a, the country. 
AGENTS WANT 


THE. 


“ALL RIGHT.” 
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STEAM OR HOT WATER 


If you want your house made as warm and p 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 





Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 
This pany is a legal d itory for money vaid 


into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find wis companya convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8, CLARK. Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H ARNOLD, ISAAO N. PHELPS, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, ERASTUS CORNING, 
CHABLES E. BILL, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A.STEWART, UHAS.8. spMITE 
8S. M BUCKINGHAM. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENGE. ALEXANDER 3 E. OBR. 
NRY L. THORNELL, Secre 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON. "Aeaiatent Secretary- 





A. S. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed an balances. 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. Lowa. with capital of $150,000, 
offers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 
per cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) 
secured by first mo ges de} with 

O., of New York: 





winter as summer at moderate cost, send to 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE COMPANY 


79 Beekman Street, New York. 





KANSAS FARM MORTCACES. 
KANSAS SECURITY CO., 


New York Office 96 Broadway, con. \ Wall St. 
STRICTLY fret. “cines Kansas Farm M Kia ba pays 
ASE a gpecentesd interest of SEVEN PER CE. R 


a coupons parable st at the CHASE NATIONAL 
BANE. NEW or circular, 
References: Chase NATIONAL BANK, 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


etc., etc, 
W. 8, GROSVENOR, Kingman, Kap., Presiden 
J. P. JONES, Kingman, Kan., Vice President. 


G0. "7%, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of 





Emmetsbure Iowa, inco: with a paid-up 
capita) of ,VOU, and 5,000 surplus, 
t apeches at Huron and Mitchell, Dako 
offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in sand. nD., 


(obligations. 0% Also 6 per cont. mature Bonds 

Compan: running’ 10 ears, 

.) ico Ioan, depeited the Mer- 

cantile i t also issues Domand 

ereisootee ¢ of Devsnit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
or pamphlet and references. 

E. 8. Ormsby. Pres., Emmetsbarg. Lowa, 
A. L. Ormsby, V.-Pr.. 150 Nussae St., N. Y. 

















THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS THE 
SCOVILL DETECTIVE CAMERA, 


And engravings from Photographs made with it. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Established 1802, 


W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 
423 Broome Street, New —_ near Broadway. 


The largest manufacturers of Pho oper hic Cameras, 
Am Scientists ao 


mauateurs, Tou 


rh Apparatus and Supeites in in the World for 


essional Photograp 


t®” Colleges and Schools Furnished on Liberal Terms. 


: Catalogues, Price phy ft information free of charge, Publishers of The Photographic Times and Amert- 


apher, weekly $3.00 per annum, and the Scovill Photo Keries. 
“The iitdiiten Annual of Photography” and “Photographic Times Almanac” for 1887, 
Price 50 cents. Will beyeady Dec. 10th,1896, 


Amateur ‘Outfitufer the Holidays. 








Amesions Loan and Trust 
1% 5S Ae 8% 


Gvaranteed First M ge Bonas. p. netting o 
to 8 pe, cent. semi-angn, terest. 
ment of principal and interest remitted f J; ‘ot 
charge- Loans oqcured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or imprev Sapunp te Minnesota, [owa, or 
Dako wert three to as times the aakot qn 


mere 
3. H. BAK a nd Sj siceme ‘an dp partionlers to 


BAKER it MINN NNEA POLIS, Minny or or 


8 oH.8 RB. MacLEAN w York 





NV EST so. Through the 
nd and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE E CO. 
F. M. PEEKING, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. “sccreaan 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Your bebe Farm Loans, also the 
y’s Ten Year mtures, mg upon its 
Assets of ov No 





forms and full information. f° 
City &Albany. N.Y .OMice, 137 B’ way c. ‘iline & Son, Agi 





Per Cent. Guaranteed. Conservative 
7 i First Far 


n 1880, 
with a paid up ca tal of *50, 
banking and a yauness, 6 and have nvested 
over $1 foreastern banks and Inaividusis 
without joss. econfine our loans t tothe Red River 


of 16,580 mo 

Te Rory. Bonds and \ 
form! mane, intormation and re mees. DAKOTA 
INV: NT COMPANY, Grand” Forks, Dakota. 


oranar 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., 
Offer to javestens choice, wel selected loans on im- 
proved farm: ive es the amount 
of LS loan. ‘iaterest 8 per cent, pazabie semi-annu- 
ally by coupons. and p rincipal collected 
- AF heuitted & y us without c hare. 
lt loans receive our ca vr, persenal suaper- 
vision. « All titles approv y our attorney. 
per Fy t. loans on choice Dawe O ity prop- 
erty. County and School Sonds for sal 
p Aa ingto make ta entmente, can send the 
Sorte 4 Smeersen, New 
York, for our credit. Write for particul 
Highest references east and west. 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
ankers, Denver, Colo. 











pe it. PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 











Weekly aMarket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(Per the Week ending Saturday, Dec. 11, 1886.) 


OOFFEE. 
MOchS....cccccccccccccces tes ccccese 26 G23 
Java....... eevee ee cccccccccsesccce sel I MUAY 
Maracaibo........... ceccecceee eevee lL TG @19 
Laguayra............ ecetevcanens --- 18 @19 
BBecscvccccces cove covccccescoccces ISG@ISIE 

TEA. 


Satna, Maes to Riythe wore eee: -19 @75 


apan, ccccccesceeel9 M50 
Young Hyson, “ MTTTITT TTT. meg 


yson, 
English Breakfast, ‘' ............18 @65 


@6 

P a6 

. @b 
Granulated, Standard............ Der; 
I ics cesvnseeccssscccsés 5 §-3@ — 

Extra C White. ......ccoccsceses 56@ 5 
Extra C Yellow.......cccccsecces 44%@ 4% 
Brown..... Hetkdetecentnebedien ° @ 4% 

MOLASSES. 


eeeeesee 


See in hhds 


stew ee eens si eeeee 





FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. . e bbL, (200 lbs.) $24 00 
© SeaCoast, No. 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. sol | 
- Shredded, 1 tb. a per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, @ tb 10 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere, 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller ernie 
SNS QUOI. 0 on ss svesadeuvevenee< 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn, aie” 


Wheat, highest grade................. 5 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 50 
New Process, Fancy. Winter Wheat....... 5 45 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat bedancts 5 50 
Pastry White 4 
Winter Wheat, Roller tele os 





Brilliant XXX "Family pendeoesanaaiis tthitades 49 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 05 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ - 500 
Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 490 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 











NK nccetenntdonnrbasaceteede 275 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 50 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs. net weight ...-...... 88% 
Tierces connie 060000000000) 0. aan 
Half bbls..... ecceeessceces. cone Mak 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs..... 0290000 c08ees we aig 
COUNTRY 1} Y CPODUCE. 
State and Penn., a. <= 27 @ 28 
bid nina. bhi soehewes oree —- @— 
Western, fresh-laid...............4. 264;@ 
BAUR Ts 0:0 0- 6bstevecsscassicn MW @ 18 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice..... ee 9 @— il 
Philadelphia, Springs... ........ .-12 @— 16 
State and Western, Springs. .... -7 @—9 
Piacenctesoetecence ceescnat -— 7 @— 10 
— Ducks.... occ mibessetee — 9 @— 13 
© ARR BEART SS “7: —12 @—ié 
, VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, p pew, prime, per bbl...... $1 00@2 00 
Ra + 1 00@2 25 
kg. ee Pere 1 256@4 00 
Cabbage, per 100...........000% +++ 2 00@5 00 
Caulifiower, ver bbl............000 1 50@5 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl......... ——@I1 25 
Turnips, yellow, per bbi............. 75@ +0 
Turnipe, white, per bbl............. 1 50@2 06 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 1 50@2 00 
Carrote,per 100 bunches........ .. - T5@1 25 
CN, OC, a cdenedcedanendenen 1 00@1 25 
PUMDEING, POF 106. 0.00 sececcccccese 10 00@15 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 CO@2 50 
Jersey, per crate...... 1 OV@1 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN oR 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl......... 1 75@ 2 50 
Newtown Pippins, per bbi.. : 00@ 6 00 
* Greenings, per bb! ........ 1 75@ 8 50 
$6 Be COR Biisckd senate ° 1 78@ 8 50 
— « .. Seyeeree 2 00@ 4 00 
‘* Gravensteins, per bbl.... 2 00@ 3 50 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib.......... 2@ 4 
= BaM. PEF ID...ccccccee Desme 4@ 5 
% Catawba,per ib ........00- ° 8@ 5 


Chestnuts, per bush............. - 400@ 
Hickory Nuts, per buah....... «+» 200@ 2 25 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 


Apple, dried, sliced, 1886.... .... coven o T 
evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 123¢ 
Cherries. pitted. 1856 50 Ib. boxes ........ -1236 


Peaches, evaporated : 
FancyYellow Peeled, +; pou. ome 


Fancy Yellow Unpecled 5 ovtean 
a... Mh, SR eee ib 
Pears, evaporated, 25 !b, heeien —— » —@23i 
J weer evaporated, in 60 1b. bxs........ 23 
berries, dried, in ‘50 Ib. ~— Feebseow 11 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ments ev 
fered. Now's our time _ 
ean ss and for our celebrated 


a beautit 


sont Band 
ose Rose China Wateb, 
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Fusurance. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION.* 


MONEY FOR EXPENSES, NOT FOR DEATH 
CLAIMS, 





We have many times had occasion to 
call attention to a co-operative, | cated in 
this city, and known as the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association. This co-operative 
differs from the other c»-operatives in two 
regards: Jt has an accumulation of a small 
amount of funds, and it bas an enormous 
and inordinate expens? of management. 
Other wise than this it is built upon the same 
lack of principle, and with the same ab- 
sence of any busis for safety and perpetui- 
ty as are all co-operatives. 

I's title and its anparent accumulation of 
aszets are misleadiog. They are made the 
bas's of talk, argument, and pr mise by 
the agent, ard they are the cause of leading 
people to believe that they have obtained 
sometving which they do not get. In its 
last annual report to the insurance depari- 
ment of this state, this co-operative made a 
statement of its condition. It claimed that 
its assets at the beginning of this year were 
#1 078,155.18. In the same report it was 
stuted that it had insurance in force, or rather 
outstan ling certificates to the amount of 
#123,353,500. which would give each certifi. 
cate of $1,000, an average of $8.23. Buta 
look at the assets dissipates even this pit- 
tance. Here is the detail: 


Government Bonds Owned Absolutely.. $254,115 62 
Cash 10 Fourth National Bank, N. Y., 


Reserve Fund Account,........+++++ 89,551 74 
Cash in Central Trust Company, Reserve 

Fuad ACCOUDL......cecececeeeseceees 205,666 55 
Cash in Fourth National Bank, Mortu- 

ATY ACCOUNL....ccccecccececeeccocecs 65,062 71 
Cash im Fifth National Bank, St. Louis, 

M wrtuary ACCOUNT. .........- cece sees 2,460 27 
Cash in People’s Bank, Baltimore Mortu- . 

ALY ACC IUDE.....cccccccecececcsecece 2,132 27 
Cash in Bank of Syracuse, Mortuary 

ACCOURE, 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccece 608 389 
Cash in Fourth National Bavk, Fature 

Mortuary ACCOUDL........eeeeeeeeeee 144 46 
Cash in Mercantile National Bank, Dues 

DOGO ores ccccceccccccsescescoseece 6,447 46 
Cash in Office, Dues Account............ 2.883 84 
ABBESSMENIS.... 00. c cee ceeceereree seeeees 4,268 26 
Special Deposit, Advance Payments, 

MO. ccoccccceccccoccccvcvcccccoccccocs 2,098 43 
Interest Due from Central Trust Com- 

DUD, cninddischetatensetaksoncouesees 2,687 69 
Interest on U. 8. Bonds, Due and Ac- 

OCEDOD. ccc cccccccccccccessccccesecceos 2,500 
Total Cash and Cash Items.............. $590,623 68 
OTHER ITEMS CLAIMED FOR ASSE18. 
Agenots’s Ledger Balances..........+.++ 54,444 42 

Assessments in Course of Collection, In- 

cluding Assessments Called but not 

FOE DUC. cc ccccccccccccsccccscccccscce 370,807 88 
Net Amount of Dues in Process of Col- 

PROMO. ccc cccdececcdccctesecesceecess 57,280 20 
Furu'ture and Fixtures..............++6+ 5,000 00 
Total Supposititious Assets,..........-.. $487,532 50 


Whether the last four items are of any 
value or not is a matter of but slight conse- 
quence. If the actual property owned by 
the co-%perative be taken as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that it has 
#4.78 on hand for each one thousand dol. 
lars of certificates’ oulstanding. The rela- 
tion between one thousand dollars and a 
sum less thau five dollars does not strike 
one as being of sufficient imporiance to 
call for very much Buacombe on the part 
of the party who bas the five dollars and 
who proposes to pay the one thousand, 

But in looking at the assets of this co- 
opera'ive, whether the reality be consid- 
ered or the guess work, there is a wat'er 
arising which makes the outlook still 
worse. lt has present liabilities and im- 
pending payments faithfully detailed by 
the suoerin'endent of the New York losu- 
rance departmest on page 264 of bis report 
of the business of the year 1885. Fhe de- 
tail of liabilities is as follows: 

Death claims adjusted, but not due...... $120,250 00 


“ in process of adjustment... 187,500 00 
“ resisted by the Association. 124,000 00 
IED, ccviccnsccncencenceunal $390,750 00 


Piainly speaking, there is au immediate 
need of $390,750, and there is on hand 
#500 623.68, which, it must be borne ip 
mind includes the reserve. Toe liabilities 
a3 detailed are immediate liabilities. They 
are not future liabilities as called for by the 
reserve in regular life iosur:nce companies. 
Tne Association has already been notitied 
that patrons have died who were holders 
of certificates and supposedly insured for 
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the sum of $390.750, and all the money 
there is on hand to py suci 
claims is the sum of $590 623.68, 
which leaves a balance to the crcdit 
of the Association or to its future transac- 
tions of $199,872.68, or the sum of $1.62, 
for each $1,000 certificate. 

Now itis a matter of small consequence 
whether each holder of a $1 000 certificate 
has back of it av security $1.62 or not. 

But if we look at the character and loca- 
tion of what we may call moneyed assets, 
we find them in a dangerous position. We 
shall show that more than thirty per cent. 
of the receipts of this co-operative have 
been expended upon themselves by the offi- 
cers and agents. There does not seem to 
be any reason why it should not have been 
from sixty to eighty per ceat. In the ac- 
tual assets are seven bank accounts, which 
can of course be checked out at once at the 
wiil of the officers. The amount on de- 
posit with the insurance department is not 
required by law,and no one doubts but the 
mouey would be surrendered at once on 
request of the officers. The amount in the 
Central trust company is unquestionably 
held by that company at the order of the 
officers, and no one can doubt but that 
they can get it at any time they desire. 

Some statements of fact should be made 
here. Since the organiz tion of the co opera- 
tive in question, it has collected from its 
members the sum of $3 374,047 36, and it 
has paid out of this sum $1,093,979.97 
to the officers and agents for their services. 
This is more than thirty-two per cent. of 
the income. It is enormous and inordinate. 
Such an exp2nse would ruin any mercan- 
tile or manufacturiog business. It would 
despoil any undertakiog. It is three times 
as much as has been expended by our 
well managed life insurance companies, aud 
fifteen times as much as has been ex- 
perinced by our well managed co-opera- 
tives. lt amounts, in our opinion, to noth- 
ing less than au Outrage upon the patrons 
of the co-operative. But the poiut is this: 
If these men can take such an enormous 
amount without restricticn, what prevents 
them from taking twice as much, or three 
times as much, or the whole of it and be 
done with it, at such time as they get 
ready? Inother words, what security have 
the members, or have they any? Is there 
apy reason to suppose or to assert that 
there is any security in the reserve fund 
represented by anytbiag else than a z-ro, a 
cipher, a naught, a nil, or a nothing? 

But whether the protection sfforded 
by the assets of this co- perative be 
represented by $0.00, $1.62, $478, or 
$8.23 does pot matter. Either amount 
is too small for mention in compari- 
son with an insurance of one thouzand 
dollars. Toe various amounts are about 
the various prices of a pair of shoes, the 
first one being an old pair worth nothing. 
Either amountis amere bagatelle. Neither 
amount is worth mentioning. Suppose an 
agent goes to a proposed customer and 
says, why, we have $8.23 for every one 
thousand dollar certificateout. What effect 
would it have on a sensibie man? And 
then suppose he told the truth, and said, 
see here, this is a great institution, we are 
doing an enormous business, and we have 
$1.62 for every thousand dollar certificate 
out. Do you not see what a wonderful in- 
stitution this is? Was there ever such an- 
other? Look at the wonderful security 
we offer, Tnink of having $1 62 back of 
our thousand dollar contract with you. Do 
you suppose there is any doubt about our 
ability to pay your claim"of one thousand 
dollars when we have already accumulated 
$1.62 toward it? 


Such insurance is silly nonsense. Of 
course the Mutua) Reserve can pay, if its 
members pay when called upon, aud when 
its members tire of it, its payments must 
cease in avery short time. Itis a misno. 
mer to call its meager assets a reserve. 
Tue actual accumulations of the sffsir to- 
dsy are scarce more than enough to pay its 
expeuses for one year, and not enough to 
pay its losses for one year. 

If anyoue will take the pains to talk with 
an ¢fficer or agent of this Association, he will 
learn that the great point which they mike 
is tbat their certificates are to become self 
sustaining. At the end of each five years 


the reserve fund is to be divided up into 
shares. A bond is to be issued for each cer- 





tificate holder’s share. This bond is to be 
at interest, the funds remaining with the 
management, of course, avd the iuterest 
placed to the credit of the holder of the 
bond to aid in paying his assessments. At 
the end of each five years this is to be re 
peated. This proposed bond business has 
been made the pushing point by the agents. 
They have boldly claimed that a certificate 
would become self-supporting in fifteen 
years from the interest resulting from these 
bonds. Here is one of the advertisements, 
as printed by an agent: ‘* Those who desire 
li‘e insurance at cost, and who would like 
their policies to be self-sustaining in fifteen 
years, please vall at the office of 8. Brooks 
Bacon.” This enterprising enthusiast was 
the agent of the co-operative in Syracuse 
N. Y. During the preparation of tbis paper 
we sent a gentleman to the Association’s 
office in this city, and he was there as: ured 
by those who talked wito him that there 
was every probability that a certificate 
would become self-sustaining in fifteen 
years. 

If one looks at this accumulation of five 
dollars or so at the end of five years, and 
then imagines how much interest fifteen 
dollars will earn, it must be acknowledged 
that an enormous s'‘retch of the imagina- 
tion must take placeto suppose that enough 
interest would be got from the bonds 
of this c)-operative to pay even half 
the usnal raise of one assessment above the 
tabulated rates, and this is supposing that 
a Co-operative, and one managed at such 
an enormous expense, can last for fitteen 
years. The officers of the Mutual R<-serve 
know that bom)ast is neither life insurance 
bor security, but they know that it is 
taking with a large p>rtion of mankind, ana 
so it is dealt out to their patrons by them- 
selves and their agen!s. 

But if the asscts of the Mutual Reserve 
are as nothiog or nearly as nothing, what 
thall we say of its mauagement? How are 
the funds or the collections being used? 
What do the officers do with what they 
get their hands on? These questions are 
easy of answer. The facts are all published. 
They are facts which have been sworn to 
by the officers. I: is only necessary to ex- 
amine the New York Insurance Reports, 
and one can see what has been done witb 
the money, and it interests all who believe 
in life insurance. The Mutual Reserve has 
collected since it commenced business, if 
its extravagant operations can be called 
business, the sum of $3,373,047.36. This 
amount the members have paid. Two 
items describing the way it has been dis- 


posed of will be interesting. The officers | 


and acexts have taken the sum of $1,093,. 
119.87 for themselves and for their own 
personal use, and they have condescended 
while they were taking it to pay loss claims 


to the heirs of deceased members the sum 


of $1 655,811 00. A little more, it will be 


seev, has been paid for losses than for ex- 


penses, but there is not much difference. 


The balance, amounting to a sum inthe. 


neighborhood of a haif million is on hand 
as a mere pittance for security to be fur- 
nished by the much boasted reserve fund. 
In 1872—’73, and for a little prior there’ 
were organized under the laws of the State; 
of New York, alarge number of life: in-: 
surance companies. At one time there 
were seventy-two reporting to the New 
York State Insurance Department. In a 
few short years more than balf of them 
passed out of existence. If any one who 
knows the factsis asked wiuat was the cause 
of their discontinuance, he must of neces- 
sity answer chat it was high expense of 
managemeot. Their expenses were up in 
the thirties in almost every case; but still 
they bad a safe basis, and were able to hold 
out for some time. But here is the Mutu- 
al Reserve, purely a co-operative. Its suc- 
cess depends upon the success of hat-pass- 
ing. It can pay if its members stand by 
it; when once they become scared they 
will, of necessity, scatter like wild fire and 
nothing will be left. Dothe members of 
this cc-operative relish the fattthat about 
one-third of every dollar is used for man- 


agement? Let them look at some other co-> 


operatives, and see what becomes of money 
paidtbem. Take the Kaights of Honor, 
for instance; it is what may -be called a 
friendly co-operative. We do not believe 
it will last. We are sure it will have to 
bend to its lack of the: proper underlying 











principles. Like all co-dperatives, we be- 
lieve it will have to goin time. But look 
at its record of a single year. In 1885 it 
received from its members the sum of $3.- 
043.318.94, and it paid to its members 
the sum of $3,079,806 45. It bad some in- 
terest receipts, aud had some money on 
hand at the beginning of the year. It re- 
mains a fac’, however, that it actually paid 
its members during the year more than it 
got fromthem. In order to show the ut, 
ter badness of the operations of the Mutu. 
al Reserve, it is only necessary to put the 
transactions of the two companies side by 
side for one year to see how utterly reck- 
less tae management of the Mutual Re- 
serve is. It must of necessity meet with 
utter condemnation from every one who 
examines the figures. 

Paid by members. Expenses. 


Knights of Honor.... $3,043,318 94 $62,137 69 
Mutual Reserve...... 1,571,675 28 416,704 22 

Paid by members. Paid losses, 
Knights of Honor.. $3,143,318 94 $3,079,000 
Mutual Reserve.... 1,571,675 28 838,675 


Eich of these societies is a co-operative, 
neither more nor Jess. It cos's the mem- 
bers of one about two cents for every dol- 
lar collected, and it costs the members of 
the other about thirty per cent. or fifteen 
times as much. In one case the money is 
practically all paid back, while in the other 
the members get only a little more than 
half of it. ‘There are other c)-9peratives 
managed as economically asthe K sights of 
Honor. There are enough such societies to 
furnish all that kind of insurance one would 
care for. Let it be asked, then, what ne- 
cessity is there that any one should place 
himself in such a position that money 
which he is trying to set aside for his fam- 
ily and for the families of otbers, should be 
wasted aud used by a few scheming mana. 
gers? Why should there be a single mem- 
ber for the Mutual Reserve co-operative? 
It does not seem possible that any man cf 


sense will pay money for such purposes. 
Men do nct pay ‘fifteen hundred dollars en 
acre for farms when they can. get just as 
good and better farms for one hundred doel- 
lars an acre.. The man would be consid- 
ered idiotic who would nay seven bundrei 
and fifty dollais for a suit of clothes when 
be conld buv even a better one for fifty, 
Why the neceasitv of siving the officers 
and agents of the Mutnal Reserve nearly a 
million of dollars. when it is clearly dem- 
onstrated that their work can be neiformed 
for about thirty thousand dollars? Cannot 
people see tbat the Mutual Rese-ve is a 
cympauy to be shunned? Can any one 
pretend for an instant that itis a corpora- 
tion with which to place trust. funds? 

But these figures show other points of 
interest. The circulars of the Munal Re- 
serve are full of tbe loftiest kind of bom- 
bast in regard tothe enormous amount of 
business it is doing. One would almost 
think that nothing was ever heard of which 
would ever begin to compare w'th it. But. 
here is a modest society, the Knights of 
Honor spend'ng almost no money at all, 
and yet doing twice the business as far as 
its collections go, and nearly four times the 
business as far as its payments to mem- 
bers go. 

We do not desire either to praise or con- 
demn the Knights of Honor. We could 
wish it hid a safe basis on which to work. 
But it ishonorable and its managers are mak- 
ing proper use of the monev they collect 
from their members. The Mutual Reserve 
is based upon the same lack of principle. 
Its plans are not sound, and added to this 
jis an expense of management distributed 
among its officers and agents almost un- 

-heard--of in life insurance management. 
We can only say, fie! for shame on the 
bombast and the buncombe of men who 
will brag avd boast of superiority, when 
their record for recklessness and personal 
use of funds is so plain and so apparent. 

But there are other differences which we 
cannot omit to point out between the two 
co-operatives in question. Under the bead 
of liabilities, the officers of each A socia- 
tion swearto the ‘ollowing statement at 
the end of the year 1885. 


MUTUAL RESERVE. 


Death Claims Adjusted, but not Due....... 2250 
Death Claims in Proc: ss of Adjustment... 137,500 
Death Claims Resisted by the Associa- 
$390,750 
KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
Claims and Death Losses Due.............. 180,000 
Claims and Death Losses Resisted......... 4,000 
$184,000 


This matter should be carefully ‘consid- 
ered. Tbe Mu'ual Reserve had paid dur- 
ing the year oply about a quarter as much io 
claims as the Kuights of Honcr, avd it had 
nearly four hundred thousand dollsrs uapsid 
to the end of the year. Its uupaid claims 
very wearly equalled one haif of all it paid 
duriug the year. It was actually resisting 
$124,000. Again we*must say that’ such 
management is uvparalleled. Can any one 
want to take-a chance in such an Associa- 
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tion? Who wculd knowingly enter into an 
arrangement with men who have such a 
record, to pay money to his family after 
his death? If the record of the Kuights of 
Honor were as bad it would have had 
accumulated dues atthe end cf the year 
amounting to over a million and a quarter 
of d‘llars, and would have been resisting 
nearly a half million instead of the small 
sum of four thousand dollars. 


(To be continued next week ) 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1886. 


Mas sachusells “Wa [ile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
tvery policyholder a stoccholder and entitled to 
participate in distributfons of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M,. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE Vice-President. 
JQUN A. TALL. Secretau 


Provident Lifeaud Trust Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 
Increased its Assets to...10,472,202 94 


Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume oi 
Business to..............- 





45,678,669 00 


Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortulity. 


In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitaple dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security and Cheapnees of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands uBrivaled. 





THE 


Americ’ 
FIRE 
Instr’lce 
co. 


ke Philadeiphia. 
aanSEVENTY SIXTH ANNUAL sTaTeMen T 


Reserve for reinsurance, , unadjusted losses, 
and all clai 






- 1,191,413 24 
"528,967 89 


Surplus... ° 


$2,220,371 13 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Precdor, 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t, 
H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't 
H. ¥Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
S%.N STEBBINS, Actnars 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 





NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
GE vnc ccs ctnccccsnssscecss 8400.000 00 
Pe icles cecitntenessctdnesann 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
Liabilities...... ete 166,551 71 
RC eo $1,268.337 23 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICEs, New York, 100 Broadway. 

Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, F. D. 

Reserve for re-insurance....... *2.265,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 

Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 

Capital —" in in cash.. - 1,000,000 OU 

Net Surplius.. coco Ae 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ont, 1586...85.17 177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,2U0.0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, JNO. L. RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN WILLIAM /KRYCE, 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAU Lon ING 
HENRY C, BOWEN. RIGHARD A. McCURDS 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN A. REED, 
THFODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H’ FARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H BOOTH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. A. HUKLBOT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARIIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLIES JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 


OHAR, H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





Home Life Insurance Co., 


254 Broadway, New York,!79 Montague St., Brooklyn. 





Assets, May Ist, 1886............... 
Pe inicccecessnccsnscce petntinlibe de sieht 
WSIS BIB onc ccc cescscsccsceccsccesss 





See neeeee eeeeeeesseesees ereereeee . 


Kesesenonadesishovesceseososabsosssobeosea $5,779,938 43 


4,328,441 85 
1,451 ,496.58 


This company igsues: all desirable forms of Life, Endowment and Annui'y Policies, on as 
favorabie terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its Policies are without any restrictions as to residence or travel. 





G. C, RIPLEY, President. 
J. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 


C. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ast, 1886. 
Cash Capital................ iittala Te 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses...... 


Reserve for Re-insurance...... 


Total ASSEES........0ccc0c0 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Seeretary. 


seeeee Cee eeeeeereeseereseeeeeeeeeee 


NET SURPLUOGW........ccccceeeee neeroeenns jsnievshinisulstnesisemathiwadrannat 


Cooter eeeseeeee Pee eeereeeeerereees . 


POR eee ree eseeeeeseseeeeeees eee reereeeeseesesese 


231,473 72 
1,334,932 36 
921,814 62 
-$4,488,220 70 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Califor nia. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attaynable, Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 


ies, 


Unites thé advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 


Life insurance for the benefit of mercautile irme—in one policy for the benefit of the Srm~whereby its 


credit may be largely increased, is o epecialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
jes‘of the United States thejProvident Savings ranks First in smallest 





Amony all the life insur 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets acd surp!us to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICAIION, BY LETTER, OR IN PERSON 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asse’t Sec. 


All Policies Sy my issued are incontestable tor 

any cause af! 

Desi aim: a paid. se once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute ee escurity, a-ak - the lapqoct liber. 

of Com- 





‘ a forme of Tontine Poliman igenad 








J.M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 


Vice-President 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENZ. F StEvEeNs, Pres. dos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 


ASBBCES,.....c0000e- 00+ ooreee 817,846,546 65 
Liabilitios. .........+......- _1 5.238.761 16 16 
Total Surplus........... ..82,607,785 49 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
veature in Lite Insurance sdopted by this Com- 
pany, of ne Endowment Policies for precisely the 

~~ eretofore cb: for whole Lif 
These policies participa e in Ly ne panel - 


Cine of surplus, and are subject Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash ay and paid-up insurance values in 
dorsed on eve: ry po cy. 

Pam phlets explanatory of the 


New Feature be 
had on application at Comvany’ 2 Office, —_ 


PAST-OFFICG SOMARF. BOSTIN 


UFKFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 3iet December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
. vary, 1885, to 8ist December, 18/6. ......... 


Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
January, 1885... 





1,839,523 
+ 85,196,143 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 


fotal marine premiuMB.......... ceereeee 


1885, to 3Ist December, 1885..........0.-++- $3,770,084 
Losses paid during the same 

period... sone -.-e+ OL.91b,200 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

POMBOB. 0.00.1 ceccccecces soccces $776,712 43 
Che company has the following assets 

viz 


United States and State of New Yors 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 





Cstimated at......cccccccerersesseccee sevese 530,000 00 
Premium nutes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank....... ecccerecveccccescere eoccers 228,897 88 

AMOUDL,....creccceveccen-oes ++ 812,740,326 46 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YOR. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-5 = = rreside:. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 


HOTELS. ETC 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 165th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


TRAVEL. 

















THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 


BETWEEN 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
on, St. Paul, 
ea po) Duluth, 
Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
uncil Bi 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily througn Seng Expoces Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Paiatial Dining Cars, Sup-rb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


Poemincdi Scuresr, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
8 trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
Por co: CONNECT IONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebrask», Wisconsin, Min 
nesota. Northern Mich gan, Dakota, 
Oglorade, . to) Wank ning at 
Idaho, 


te Sh Goliteentas 
E Columbia. 
It is the Torrista’ aeatiie Route to DENVER, 
to the famous HUNTING, FISA ING ‘and PLEASU: Re 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, ard the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicazo an” Milwaukee ad 
“TME SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this lire. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Traius, and al: information will ve 
promptly furnished on Gipiectes to any Ticket 

t. or to M. HUGHITT, Gensel _— er. 

a Sd C. WICK E. P. W SON 


‘Traffic Manager,Chicago. General bowing Agent 


‘TA MAN « 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








60, ROCK | iat PACIFIC RAILWAY 


reason of ita central post tion, close relation to prin- 
ecb Rout and continuous lines at 
hwest and Southwest, isthe . 


tN La ‘eoria, Geneseo, Moline 
tend. in. illinots; Davenport, Muscatine, 
. Fairfield, Ottumwa, joosa, West Lib- 
dianola, Winte rset, At- 
rixh, Guthrie Centre and ¢ 
renton, St. Joseph, 
Missourl; Leavenworth 
and Atchiso: eapolis and 
pe oeeh Paul, eee in Poe and 


The Creat t Rock ‘island R Route 


, Kno 
Council Bluff. 
Cameron mond } 





of stone andiron. Its rolling stoc ect ash 

skill can make it, It hasall thesafety appliances that 
mechani jus has invented and experience proved 
tic: “1 operation is 5 esneesvenire and 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the ho:ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
Ahereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ompany for the ~ear ending 
Bist December, 185, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 

5. D. JONES. 

It BLES, RNS ROpERT Bas STURN, 
(MES 1 ABSHALL. 
eat OE. 


ca Sse ee i noe 
q } a : 





EDMt 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLFS DEN S18, Vice-President. 





W. H. A. MOORR, Second Vice-President, 
A. A, BAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


Mactivedscal—tte diseip discipline strict an The lux- 
ury of its passenger accomm aled in 
the Wes in the worl 
All Express Trains bet an Chicago and the Wispourt 
River consist of Comfortabl: y, 
Pullman Palace Parlor ‘and Sleepin, Cars, cleans 
vi excelent meals, i—bet ween 
. St. it Jose h, Ai Kansas City—restful 


Fameue Albert Lea pan 


tom ie unequal 


Chic 
Recl 


e 
interior Dakota are reached via 
desirable ——" via Seneca and 
rior inducem to trave 
dianapo 





es. 
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CANVASSERS. 
WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE, DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TEBYS FOR 
CANVASSING 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
avpeess, THE INDEPENDENT, . 


“E. ST. JOHN, | E. A. HOLBROOK, 
dees Gen'l Gen'l Tk, 6 Pass. Ag 
CHIcago. 





New YorE P. , Box 3787 
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Old and Doung. 


THE ANGEL’S SONG. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


TELL me, ye shepherds of the dewy plain, 
What time the starry courts aérial rang 
With rapture of the loud, seraphic strain, 
Did naught remain? 
Did no heart learn the song the angels’ 
sang? 


On the long slope, begiae the plashéd pool, 
Guarded with stunted thorn-trees flaked with 
wool, 

Where the sheep came to quench their sel- 

dom thirst— 
O, favored pool, thatin its tranquil space, 
Mirrored, that night, each rapt immortal 
face, 

When on the drowsy ear, the anthem burst, 
And the strong seraphs hymned in sacred joy 
Their glorious pean to the Holy Boy, 

Was there no tuneful shepherd, nice of ear, 
To catch the lilt of that celestial art, 

And ever more to hear 
The mellow chorus singing in his heart? 

In retrospective mood, 

On home-made strings, or on the timbrel rude 
Could strike again 
The music that the angels sang to men, 

The music that high Heaven gave to earth 
To celebrate the crewnéd Savior’s birth? 
Through a long life one kept each perfect 

tune, 
And, musing, made the melody bis own; 

Then, in the tempest times that swept the 


land, 
And scattered far and wide the shepherd 
band, 
One seamed with grief, and old and hoary 
grown, 


Btill sat, as erst, upon the accustomed stone, 
When came again the night of all the year: 
Again upon the consecrated ground, 
With sons and grandsons, reverent, around, 
Whose Christ-filled hearts his love had 
trned to hear: 
“ Bing us, O shepherd, that angelic air,” 


Then flowed the cadenced heavenly har- 
mony 
From out a soul grown beautiful thereby, 
While the hushed group were gazing on the 
= eky ° 
As though they heard a seraph shout aloud, 
From the white bosom of a moonlit cloud, 
The holy song whose echoes shall not cease. 
The song of peace. 
BHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 





DURRKIHL, 


BY REBECOA HARDING DAVIS. 





Tuere was but one bake-shop in Durr- 
kibl. The good Delaware house-wives 
were both pious and economical, and, in 
their eyes, to buy your bread regularly, 
argued a defect in your moral nature like 
roguery or petty larceny. Their bread- 
bins, however, ‘‘ran short” often enough to 
brivg a good deal of occasional custom to 
Jabez Rambo. Everybody, too, wanted 
some of his famous zwei-back for Sunday, 
and all the housewives of the village used 
to gather on Saturday evening under the 
big sycamores in front of the shop, each 
with her white napkin, while Jabez, bis 
round face as red as his oven, handed the 
hot cake through the square window as 
fast as Moly inside could cut it. It was 
quite a scene of excitement for half an 
hour. Jabez had a joke for everybody, and 
if there was a bit of news in the village it 
was sure to be told then and carried home 
to all the tea-tables. It was the one little 
breeze of life which passed over the town, 
whose grassy streets ran obliquely up the 
hill-side from the bay. Lines of elms and 
walnuts shaded the side-walks; under them 
were placed settees where the men sat and 
smoked. The gray, unpainted houses 
were hidden back in little orchards and 
vegetabie gardeus gay with holly-hocks and 
sweet-peas. Occasionally a shad or lum- 
ber-sloop would stop at the little pier, and 
the men would saunter down, their pipes in 
their mouths, to look on. There was no 
railway, no. telegraph, no newspaper in 
Durrkibl. The only trade was in the poul- 
try, butter, etc,, which was sent up twice 
a week to Wilmington. Once there was 
some talk of establishing a branch of the 
great Dupont Powder Mills in the little 
burgh. It shook with alarm. O!d Doctor 
Jaquett, the minister, declared that they 
were ‘‘ threatened by Mammon and Deatb. 
What do we want with thousands of oper- 
atives, riches and fashion ”” he cried. 


But the alarm passed by and the village 
sank again into its sunny quiet. 

The little bake shop was the center of 
color in it; it was painted a. bright red and 
stood in the warmest corner of the town; 
for the streets in Durrkihl, as everybody 
knows, run in triangles up from the day, 
so that every house with its garden has a 
corner of i's own. 

Jabez, too, although of Swedish descent 
like his neighbors, was different from the 
quiet, leisurely Durrkihl men who smoked 
and talked state politics all day, quite con- 
fident as long as they could see the white 
sails flitting up and down the bay that they 
were taking an active part in the business 
of the world. Jabez was fat, energetic 
and jolly; the lazy good-humour of the 
town culminated and took life in him. He 
had as many kind, petting ways with chil- 
dren and knew as many sure cures for 
croup or rickets as all the women in the 
town together: hence he was ‘' Uncle 
Jabez” to everybody. 

Moly was exactly like him. She was 
considered homely by the village. She was 
fat and freckled, ready to laugh at every- 
thing or nothing, rather dull at her books. 

‘*The reason my Moly is so behind at 
school,” Jabez said, ‘‘is that she spends 
her time playin’ with the little ones or 
pursin’ those twins of the Burd’s.” 

Moly was generally seen with somebody’s 
baby in her arms. If nota baby, a dcg or 
bunny. She kept a perpetual menagerie 
about the house of young rabbits, dogs or 
kittens. Somebody found the child one 
day lying on the floor of the cellar with 
half a dozen puppies in her arms. 

**T thought their mother was tired watch- 
ing them,” she said, ‘‘and I sent her out to 
take a walk. I’m minding them for her.” 

Homely and stupid though she was, 
everybody in town knew and liked the 
baker’s little girl. Her real name, I think, 
was Sarah or Susan. But Doctor Jaquett, 
who was reckoned a scholarly man, once 
said that the child reminded him of the de- 
scription given of the herb moly, ‘‘ which. 
though humble and dull of color, so that 
the ploughman trod it uaderfoot, was an 
herb of grace and had a secret quality 
which made it dear to beasts, to men and to 
God.” 

Jabez listened without reply to this fan- 
ciful flight of the Doctors (it was soon after 
the child’s mother died); but soon after- 
ward he begaa calling her Moly, and the 
whole village adopted it as a nick-name, 
not knowing what it meant. 

The house behind the bake-shop ran 
back into a long, irregular building, in the 
farther end of which, when Moly was a 
child, lived Squire Justus and his wife. 
The ’Squire was one of the most vigorous 
and influential citizens in Durrkihl; he 
always had been reckoned a man of great 
sagacity and knowledge. He knew the 
spot on the bank where the Tories landed 
in the Revolution, and could show the very 
stcnes where the fort was built by the 
Swedes in their war with the Dutch. His 
great grandfather had been commander 
in the fort. Naturally the village was 
proud of him, and gladly listened to his 
stories for the thousandth time. He was 
the Domes-day Book, the Hume and 
Macaulay, all in one, of Durrkibl. 

The Justuses and Rambos were cousins 
in some remote degree, which gave Mark 
Justus, the ’Squire’s grandson, the freedom 

of the bake-shop from the time he could 
walk. He was a year or two older than 
Moly, and stuffed himself, like her, with 
zwei-back, or currant-buns; fell into the 
flour, and was rescued time out of mind 
from the mouth of the oven. When he 
was twelve, Moly—who, being ten, was 
quite grown up, and had formed decisjve 
opinions upon all subjects—heartily dis- 
liked the clumsy, lubberly boy, and drove 
him out of the shop whenever she could. 

But during the next eight years a curious 
thing happened. Jabez and Moly Rambo 
in their bake-shop and old house and or- 
chard remained the same. But a singular 
change crept over the village and the Jus- 
tuses. John Justus, the Squires son, mar- 
ried a young woman from Dover, who 
brought as her dowry many fine gowns and 
house-plenishing of a kind heretofore un- 
known in Durrkihl. One or two sarcasms 
attributed to her concerning ‘‘ladies who 





* Durrkib] is sufficient to herself!” 


their parlor floors with rag carpets” rankled 
in the souls of the hitherto contented 
women, and urged them into paths of end- 
less struggle and discontent which they had 
never trodden before. 

The ’Squire’s wife had died, and the old 
man in the goodness of his heart had moved 
his ancient belongings into a big housewhich 
he owned at the other end of the town, 
and invited the newly married couple to 
live with him ‘‘ John’s wife,” he told Jabez, 
‘*has a fine education, but no money. The 
young birds must stay in the old nest a bit. 
I can scratch for them awhile longer.” 
Jabez shook his head as the old man went 
away leaning on his hickory staff. ‘‘A poor 
girl tryin’ to be fashionable is the meanest 
stuff out of which you can make a wife,” 
he said. 

Moly, in the eight years, had grown a 
few inches and lengthened her gowns to 
suit. But she really did not feel any graver 
or sadder or more anxious about to morrow 
than when she was ten. Mark’s years on 
the contrary, bad advantaged him in other 
ways than inches. With Moly, he now 
bore himself like a man with a little girl. 
After he took that long trip to the Caro- 
liaa coast, on a lumber schooner, he paid 
her a formal call one evening. His whisk- 
ers were long and bushy and he wore a red 
silk cravat tied in a sailor’s knot. He told 
her during the evening that he had never 
seen among the ladies of the South, such 
soft, short brown curls as hers. ‘‘ They do 
not wear their hair short,” he added. ‘‘ But 
don’t change the style, Miss Rambo. It is 
your one—I mean your principal beauty.’ 

Moly, when he was gone, rushed down 
to her father at the oven, in a tempest of 
rage and laughter. 

‘*It was Mark Justus, with his whiskers 
and fashionable clothes. Taiking of my 
hair, as if he had not known all his life that 
it was brown and curly!” 

But when she went up-stairs she held 
the candle to the glass and looked long at 
the brown rings and the freckled face and 
dark, honest eyes. And when she crept 
into bed she said: ‘‘ My one beauty!” to 
herself, again and again, and cried a good 
deal before she fell asleep. 

Mark did not go often to the house that 
winter; butif any other young fellow went, 
or took Moly home from church, he was 
angry and morose for days, as if the girl 
were his property. He took his butter and 
and poultry up to town every week, and 
indulged in gay waistcoats, paste scarf- 
pins, aod muca airy talk of ‘‘ city society,” 
‘*fellows, who wore real diamonds, and 
owned shares in horses that ran at Point 
Breeze.” 

Jabez watched him keenly. 

** His mind is, like fermenting beer,” he 
said. ‘But there’s good stuff at bottom.” 

One evening he cameto consult the baker 
about putting some money which he had 
saved into Jersey cows. ‘I'd like to better 
my dairy,” be said. ** Then I could afford 
to settle down and marry.” 

When he was going, Moly took the can- 
dle, as usual, to light him to the door. He 
turned and looked at her for a minute, 
steadily, and thensoftly pulled out one of 
her curls. 

** They’re so—womanly!” he stammered. 
‘* They’re just—Moly. Take care of them. 
Tiey’re my curls.” 

Moly could not speak. She thought it 
was because she was sO angry. Bu: she 

went in blushing all over her soft body, 
and trembling into her very heart. 

The next week Mark went through the 
town boasting that he had sent money up 
to New York, to invest in Wall S:reet. 

** Mely, my cousin John’s wife, knows a 
broker,” he said, ‘‘and he writes me that 
my hundreds will soon be thousands.” 

** You did not buy the cows, then?” said 
Jabez, quietly. 

‘*Cows? Oa, Uncle Jabez, you’re behind 
the times! I know shorter ways to for- 
tune than butter—or bread either!” he mut- 
tered as he turned away. 

It was during that summer that Miss 
Emma Brown, of Dover, came to visit 
her friend,.Mrs. Jobn Justus. All Durrkibl 
stood amazed at her plumes, her bangles, 
her patronizing affability. It was reported 
that Mark Justus had fallen in love with 
her at first sight. It is certain that he came 
no more to the bake shop, and when he met 





wore calico dresses to church and covered 


distressed and guilty face. Miss Brown re- 
turned to the vortex of high life in which 
she was supposed to move. 

The summer crept into fall, fall into win- 
ter. Christmas was near. It had always 
been the top and crown of the year to 
Jabez and Moly. They planned surprises 
for each other for months before, and when 
the time came there was a big currant loaf 
to bake for each house in the village, and a 
mince turnover for every child. 

Jabez watched the girl as she went about 
her work with slow motions and a humbled, 
hopeless look new to her. 

‘You're not putting much heart into 
Christmas, my gir), this year,” he said, one 
day. 

‘* And why not!” she answered, suddenly 
hot and flurried. She came to herself out 
of the miserable dream which had lasted 
for months. Had -ghe forgotten in her 
own selfishness whose birthday it was? 
She worked energetically after that mark- 
ing huge gingerbread horses with Good 
Girls-or-Boys iv icing. When she had fin- 
isbed she looked down the white, untrodden 
street to the bay, which was a gray, whirl- 
ing waste of snow. 

“We are all ready for the children, now,” 
she sail cheerfully. ‘Vl take a run and 
see if I can find anybody else who needs 
Christmas.” 

Jabez gave her a sounding kiss, looking 
after her as she ran up the stairs. 

‘*There’s too much mettle in Moly to 
waste her life moping for any feather-headed 
fool!” he thought, nodding sagaciously 
over his oven. 

She came down in her warm cloak and 
crimson hood, and Jabez buttoned on her 
storm shoes. They were in the habit of 
rendering such little services to each other, 
much to the amusement of the vil'agers. 

‘*Go and see what bas become of tue old 
*Squire,” said Jabez. ‘‘ Henasn’t been here 
for a fortnight. Lord, how I mics that 
man! Just think, Moly! Furtwenty year 
we lived under one roof, ’n every night 
played drauzhts together. He took the 
Dover Times, ’n I took the Wilmington 
Journal, so we'd no lack of first-class read- 
in’ to talk over.” 

‘*T wish he’d never give up the old 
house,” said Moly, glancing across the gar- 
den at the vacant old building, against 
which the snow had drifted deep. 

‘**He! He’d have give up his heart’s 
blood for John. Movin’ out of that house, 
though, was the hardest pull he ever made 
for the boy. The day he left he says to 
me: ‘1 was born here,’ he says. ‘Fifty year 
me ’n my old woman lived here. I'd like 
to have been kerried out of it at the end to 
be laid beside her.’ ” 

** An’ what was the use?” Moly said an- 
grily. ‘*The old ’Squire is too old-fash- 
ioned for John’s wife. He’s pushed aside— 
like the rest of us!” Slee added the last 
words to herself, the water springing to her 
eyes. She winked very hard, jumped up 
laughing, and went down the steps singing 
loud enough for ber father to hear. When 
she reached the street she turned toward 
the big, frame house on the outskirts of the 
village where the Squire now lived. 

Mrs. John Justus, in a soiled purple 
wrapper trimmed with cheap lace, her 
black hair in a bang over her high-featured 
face, sat early that morningin a window of 
this house overlooking the street. She was 
in a highly nervous condition and was pour- 
ing forth her grievances to Miss Brown, who 
had arrived the day before to spend Christ- 
mas. That young lady listened with an oc- 
casional sympathetic lift of her light eye- 
brows. At last she spoke with that pre- 
liminary little amiable giggle before each 
sentence which is considered by young 
ladies of her class both sweet and stylish. 

‘*‘But when you gave up your business in 
Dover, Mely,” she said at last, ‘‘ you told 
everybody it was to marry a man of inde- 
pendent fortune?” 

“And so I thought him—that is— Who 
would ever have supposed the old man 
would drag on so long? Seventy-four, if 
he’s a day! The farm’s his. So is the 
bank-stock.” 

‘*But he set John up in business once or 
twice?” .The giggle had a malicious tang 
in it now. 

‘John was unfortunate. So have other 
men beep. But he’s got the propesty 





Moly on the street, hurried past ber withs 


pretty safe in bis own bands now. I sow 
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to that. It’s not that I complain of. It’s 
the perpetual jar to my nerves of that old 
man.” 

‘‘The children are here,” said Miss 
Brown, glancing at two lean, tawdrily- 
dressed, sharp-looking girls of seven or 
eight, beside the fire. 

‘“*Oh, good gracious! The children 
know; they can see for themselves. They’re 
not fools! The truth is when I came into 
this house, I found the old man considered 
it his. It was to be ‘ the home nest,’ and 
we were the fledglings, if you please! He 
had tried to make it as like the old rook- 
ery in which they lived as he could. But 
I soon showed him that wouldn’t work! 
Ihad my own furniture from my dress- 
making apartments in Dover—” 

‘*And very elegant it was, to be sure! 
Red plush—” 

‘*And rose-wood imitation. So I put 
that in the parlor, and shunted off the old 
stuff into the garret as fast as I could. Of 
course, I took the head of the table. If he 
furnished the money, I spent it, and it’s 
the spender that’s the boss in a house in 
the long run, you bet! After a few months, 
I said, ‘John, you carve the meat. It’s 
time your father had a little rest.’ ‘John, 
you go over your father’s accounts for him. 
He’s growing too old to be worried.’ Oh, 
I worked it all on quietly, I tell you! The 
old man’s so fond of John he took it all for 
affection. He’s a simple-minded old crea- 
ture. How heever came to be ’Squire, 
beats me. So, with me at one end of the 
table and John at the other, and him sittin’ 
along of the children, he wasn’t so much 
the guardian of the home nest as he 
thought himself.” 

‘No? You’re clever, Mely,” drawled 
Miss Brown. ‘ Well, if you’ve got it all 
in your own hands, what’s the matter 
now?” 

The baby fell down at this moment, and 
Mely flew to pick it up; patted it with her 
dirty, ringéd hands, and hugged it to her 
bosom until it was quiet. She loved her 
children passionately. She was not at 
heart an ill-natured or malicious woman. 
But the ambition to rule, to lead the fash- 
ion in her own little clique, will make a 
poor ex-seamstress as blind and cruel as it 
was wont to do the women of the Romanoff 
blood. 

“The matter is that that old man makes 
me sick of my life!” she broke out. ‘‘ I’m 
tired of his old stories that I’ve heard a 
hundred times! The very children laugh 
in his face now when he begins one, aud 
yell out ‘Stale! stale!’ He used to have 
half a dozen cronies who came here sum- 
mer evenings to talk over their stupid old 
times. But I soon cooled the air too much 
for them! The fact is, Emma,” her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘‘I’m ashamed to have 
him about. When any of my friends from 
Dover come, there he is with his old brown 
wig, and hand out, ‘How d’ye do, my 
dear?’ I’ve taught him a lesson or two 
lately. He’s very quiet now; and, after 
to-day, I’ll have less trouble,” with a com- 
placent nod. 

‘“Why to-day?” Miss Brown was 
amused, as she would have been at any 
other family gossip. She was an amiable 
girl; but she shared in the opinion, popu- 
lar in this driving, struggling age, that 
old people, who can no longer add to the 
struggle, linger superfluous on a stage 
which waits for their betters. 

“You see,” said Mely, lowering her 
voice, ‘‘ John is weak about his father. He 
encourages him in his old-fogy ways. The 
old man, when I put his rubbish out of the 
parlor, took it into that room at the end of 
the porch. It has an open fireplace; and 
there he had his own sheep-skin covered 
chair at one side, and his wife’s rocker at 
the other, and a table for him to play 
draughts on, and the clock, and a vase 
with some wax fruit and bolls of cotton 
under glass—all the old rubbish he had 
had for fifty years. There he sits with his 
pipe. 

*‘Now, the children must have a sitting- 
room. I wont have them cluttering up the 
parlor. §8othis morning I just swept all 
his things into the barn, and put down an 
ingram carpet and fitted it up for Laura 
and Anna. He can sit in his bed-room if 
he don’t like it. There comes Juhn, I must 
tell him what I’ve done.” She went out 
on the porch to meet her husband and 
Mark Justus, who came up stamping the 


snow from their feet. John’s voice was 
raised peevishly a moment after she spoke. 
He was a little, pretentious man, who, of 
late years talked loud, and swaggered as he 
walked, to hide his subjection to his wife. 

‘* Well, well, my dear! No doubt you’re 
right. Old people have queer ways, to be 
sure. The world cannot stand still for 
them. Well, are we ever to have break- 
fast? Sit down, Mark, and get a cup of 
coffee.” As he gulped down his breakfast 
he kept a nervous watch on the door, lis- 
tening for his father’s steps outside. He 
remembered the happy life they had led to- 
gether when the old man was both father 
and mother to him. 

‘* Nohody ever cared for me like Daddy.” 
So ran his thoughts. ‘But he is in Mely’s 
way. An’ she’s a pushing woman and will 
get the children into good society.” 

The door opened and the old man came 
in leaning on his stick, leading the baby. 

‘*Bobby run to meet me! He knows his 
daddy,” he said. 

‘*T wish the children to call you Grand- 
pa,” said Mely, sharply. ‘‘ Daddy is low 
and vulgar. I have often told you that be- 
fore.” 

“‘It is what John called me. __I like it,” 
the Squire said, looking at John with a 
smile. But the man kept his eyes fixed on 
his plate with a scowl. 

The children nudged each other and 
giggled as usual at ‘‘Grandpa’s fool 
ways.” 

The old man glanced at them, and the 
color slowly left his wrinkled jaws. He was 
always so fond of children, and these were 
hisown. He had looked forward so long 
to sitting by his hearthstone in old age 
with John’s dear babies on his knee. 

During the rest of the meal nobody no- 
ticed or spoke tohim. He ate little, and soon 
pushed back his chair and walked, totter- 
ing to the door of his room. John hastily 
rose, took up his hat and left the house. 
Laura and Anna tittered triumphantly, 
while their mother’s black brows met in a 
resolute scowl. 

‘*Hadn’t you better break it to him?” 
whispered Mark. ‘‘It’s a good deal ofa 
shock to take a man’s home from him that 
he’s had for fifty years.” 

‘Ov, you’re so funny, Mr. Justus!” 
simpered Miss Brown. 

‘**3quire Justus has a seat at my table 
and a bed in my house,” said Mely tartly, 
‘*That is home enough, as I take it.” The 
"Squire feebly turned the knob of the door, 
opened it. 

There was a sudden silence. He leaned 
forward, bewildered. He had never seen 
this room before. There was a gay carpet, 
guitar, baskets of beads and artificial 
flowers hung from the ceiling. He looked 
back at them as they stood by the breakfast 
table, with an uncertain laugh. 

**T must be asleep—I don’t understand.” 

“‘Tll explain to you,” saidjMrs. Justus, 
promptly coming forward. ‘Your old 
traps are in the barn, where they’ll stay. 
They’re noi fit for a decent house. Laura 
and Anna have their visitors now, and it 
is only right they should have a room to re- 
ceive them in. I mean to use it, too, for my 
boodoor. You are at perfect liberty to sit 
in any room of the house. But not to 
smoke. I may as well speak plainly at 
once. If you want to smoke, you and your 
pipe must go outside.” 

The’Squire stood without speaking, look- 
ing at her until she had finished and sat 
down, clattering the cups before her. 

‘* Does John—does John know of this?” 
he said. 

“Yes, John knows of it.” 

* All right,” he said presently, in a 
whisper. ‘All right.” 

He dropped into a chair near him, leaned 
his head upon his cane and sat motionless, 

Mark walked deliberately up to Miss 
Brown and Mely, who were seated together. 

‘*T think I’ve bad enough of this house,” 
he said, ‘‘ You and your broker brother, 
Mely, have made an end of me and my 
property. And more, it’s not pleasant to me 
to see an old man done to death in that 
fashion.” 

Going down the street, in a white heat of 
indignation, he met Moly and told her the 
story. The two young people, in their ex- 
citement, forgot the episode of Miss Brown, 
forgot that they had not always been 
allies, or stood shoulder to shoulder. Moly, 





even in her rage, was quick-witted. As 


they paced up and down the deserted 
street, she laid her plans, and set her ac. 
complice his task. 

‘* Explain it all to father, and both of 
you go to work,” she said. ‘I will go and 
call on Mrs. Justus and Miss Brown.” 

She found the old ’Squire shivering on 
the icy porch, trying to light his pipe in 
the face of a bitter wind, but only stopped 
to ask him to take his Christmas dinner 
with her father the next day, and hurried 
on. 

Before night there was a good deal of 
laughing through the village at Jabez Ram- 
bo’s queer dinner party. 

‘Not a man under seventy invited!” said 
Doctor Jaquett. ‘All of us old fogies. 
The young people have carried away 
enough of Christmas,” Jabez says. ‘‘Now 
it is time that they should give some good 
cheer to the forgotten old folks in the 
chimney corner.” 

The gray-haired old guests were busy al! 
that day preparing for the great event. 
Sunday suits that had been packed away 
years ago were taken out, mended, and 
aired. And the old fellows proved to be 
as fastidious and fussy about their collars 
and cravats and the polish of their shoes 
as any school-boy going to his first dance. 
What stories they told of long-ago feasts 
when the Squire and Dr. Jaquett were the 
wildest bloodsin Duer Kihl! They went to 
bed at dusk, lest they should not be quite 
fresh for the morning. They were up by 
dawn the next day, lest they should not be 
dressed in time. 

Their eager delight at this little pleasure 
startled the good people among whom they 
lived. They were shocked to remember 
how many years had passed since these old 
men had been asked to share in any of their 
merry-makings. There they sat, year after 
year, deaf, infirm, and blind, in the homes 
which they had earned for their children, 
treated at best with kindly indifference. 
Who remembered to repeat to them the 
joke, to take them into the moment’s pass- 
ing pleasure, or, more than all, to tell them 
how well their work in life was done, and 
how honored and dear they were for it? 

Their children suddenly now remembered 
that in these worn-out bodies still lived the 
zest for pleasure, the longing to be one 
with their kind, the hunger, stringer then 
death, for love. 

‘*Coristmas,” they said to each other, 
‘* shall never come to Durrkihl again with- 
out lighting its fires for the old people as 
well as the children.” 

When evening came, a gray sky arched 
over the triangular streets, with their ar- 
mies of skeletc a trees glittering with hoar 
frost. Down in the bay far-off white- 
winged ships went by, silent as in a dream. 

The old ’Squire, hobbling alone down the 
street, looked at them as through the gate 
of another world. He was dazed, likea 
man who had been beaten. What had he 
done that he should be homeless in his old 
age? Was this Durrkihbl? He was once the 
first man in Durrkihl. Everybody came to 
hear his stories or ask advice. Who wanted 
to hear his stories now? Even the children 
laughed at them. 

He reached the bake-shop. The door 
flew open, and a ruddy heat poured out on 
the coldside-walk. His old crony, Jabez, 
his round face aglow, led him in. Moly 
took off his hat and wraps, brought hima 
hot drink, ran with a pair of fleecy-lined 
slippers for his feet. She rubbed his hands 
with loving touches, held his tired gray 
head in her arms and kissed it. It might 
have been the daughter whom he lost long 
ago. 

Presently, when his eyes began to shine 
again, and he cracked a time-worn joke 
with Jabez, they led him out to the porch. 
What was this? His own old house, glit- 
tering with light? 

They took him into the hall. There was 
the pine hat-tree that he planed himself, 
the rag carpet that Meribah had made, 
They opened the door of the living room, 
There was the clock in the corner, his 
sheep-skin chair on one side of the fire, his 
wife’s rocker on the other; on the mantle 
the vase of wax fruit and the cotton-bolls 
under glass. It was just asit had been for 
forty years. And there were his old com- 
radez waiting to welcome him home. 

**T don’t know what it means,” said the 
*Squire, drawing his breath hard and stand- 





ing very erect, 





‘**Tt means,” said Jabez, ‘‘ that Moly and 
I cannot live without our old neighbor any 
longer. Your son has consented that you 
shall return to your house. Every stick 
of furniture is back in its vlace. You are 
the master, and these are your guests.” 
‘It means, sir,” said Mark, stepping 
forward respectfully, ‘‘ that Uncle Jabez 
has forgiven the prodigal and will let me 
begin life again with Moly. You will have 
two Justuses still to wait on you.” 

‘Tt means,” said Doctor Jaquett, ‘* that 
we are ‘coming here every night to hear 
the old stories, and to ask for advice.” 
The dining-room door opened and there 
was the feast set out, with soft, shining 
lamps and red holly berries. 

‘*Come friends,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ and 
God bless the old as well as the young on 
this happy Christmas night.” 
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‘Dip I see it myself! No, sir; I did not 
see it; and my father before me did not 
see it; or his father before him, and he 
was Phil Regan, just the same as myself, 
But itis true, for all that; just as true as 
that you are louking at the very place 
where the whole thing happened. My 
great-grandfather (and he did not die till 
he was ninety-eight) used to tell, many and 
many’s the time, how he met the stranger, 
night after night, walking lonesome-like 
about the sands where mosi of the wreck- 
age came ashore.” 

** And the old house, then, stood behind 
that belt of Scotch firs?” 

‘*Yes; a fine house it was, too. Hear- 
ing so much talk about it when a boy, my 
father said, made him often feel as if he 
knew every room in the building, though 
it had all fallen to ruin before he was born. 
None of the family ever lived in it after the 
*Squire went away. Nobody else could be 
got to stop inthe place. There used to be 
awful noises, as if something was being 
pitched from the top of the great staircase 
down into the hall; and then there would 
be a sound as if a hundred people were 
clinking glasses and talking all together at 
once. And then it seemed as if barrels 
were rolling in the cellars; and there would 
be screeches and howls, and laughing, fit 
tomake your blood run cold. They say 
there is gold hid away in those cellars; but 
not one has ever ventured to find it. The 
very children won’t come here to play; and 
when the men are plowing in the field be- 
hind, nothing will make them stay in it, 
once the day begins to change. When the 
night is coming on, and the tide creeps in 
on the sand, more than one thinks he has 
seen mighty queer things on the shore 
there.” 

‘But what is it really they think they 
see? When I asked my landlord to tell me 
the story from beginning to end, he said he 
could not remember it; and, at any rate, 
the whole rigmarole was nonsense, put to- 
gether to please strangers.” 

‘* And what is he but a stranger himself? 
And how should he know about the doings 
of real quality like the Ennismores? For 
they were gentry, every one of them — good 
old stock; and as for wickedness, you 
might have searched Ireland through and 
not found their match. Itis a sure thing 
though, that if Riley can’t tell you the 
story, I can; for, as I said, my own people 
were init, of a manner of speaking. So, if 
your honor will rest yourself off your feet, 
on that bit of a bank, I'll set down my 
creel and give you the whole pedigree of 
how ‘Squire Ennismore went away from 
Ardwinsagh.” 

It was a lovely day, in the early part of 
June; and, as the Englishman cast himself 
on a low ridge of sand, he looked over Ard- 
winsagh Bay with a feeling of ineffable 
content. To his left lay the Purple Head. 
land; tohis right, a long range of breakers, 
that went straight out into the Atlantic till 
they were lost from sight; in front lay the 
Bay of Ardwinsagh, with its bluish green 
water sparkling in the summer gsun- 
light, and here and there breaking 
over some sunken rock, against which 
the waves spent themselves -in foam, 

‘You see how the currents set, sir? That 





is what makes it dangerous, for them ag 
doesn’t know the coast, to bathe here 
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any time, or walk when the tide is flowing. 
Look how the sea is creeping in now, like 
arace horse at the finish. It leaves that 
toncue of sand bare to the last; and then, 
before you could look around, it has you 


up to the middle. That is why I made 
bold to speak to you; for it is not alone on 
the account of Squire Eonismore the bay 
hasa@ badwame. Batitis about him and 
the old house you want to hear. The last 
mortal being that tried to live in it, my 
great-grandfather said, wasa lone creature, 
by name Molly Leary; and she had neither 
kith nor kin, and begged for her bite and 
sup, shelteriog herself at night in a turf cab- 
in she had built at the back of a ditch. You 
may be sure she thought herself a msde 
woman when the agent said: ‘Yes, she 
might try if she could stop in the house. 
There was peat and boz-wood,’ be told her, 
‘aud half acrown a week for the winter, 
and a golden guinea when Easter came,’ 
whentbe house was to be put in order for 
the family. And his wife gave Molly some 
warm clothes and a blanket or two, and she 
was well set up. 

** You may be sure she didn’t choose the 
worst room to sleep in; and for a while all 
went quiet, till one night she was wakened 
by feeling the bedstead lifted by the four 
corners, and shaken like a carpet. It was 
a heavy, four-post bedstead, with a solid 
top; and her !ife seemed to go out of her 
with the fear. If it nad beena ship in a 
storm off the Headland, it couldn’t have 
pitched worse; and then, all of a sudden, 
it was dropped with such a bavg a3 nearly 
drove the heart into her mouth. 

‘* But that, she said, was nothing to the 
screamiog and laughing, and hustling and 
rushing that filled the house. Ifa hundred 
people had been running hard along the 
" passages and tumbling down stairs, they 
could not have made a greater noise. 

‘*Molly never was able to tell how she 
got clear of the pluce; but a man coming 
late home from Ballycloyne Fair found the 
creature crouched under the old thorn 
there, with very little on her—saving your 
Hnor’s presence. Ste had a bad fever, 
and talked about strange things, and never 
was the same woman after.” 

‘* Bat what was the beginning of all this? 
When did the house first get the name of 
beiog haunted?” 

*+ Afver the old "Squire went away: that 
was what I purposed telling you. He did 
not come here to live regular till he had got 
wellonin years. He was near seventy, at 
the time Iam talking about; but he held 
himself as upright as ever, and rode as 
hard as the youngest; and could bave 
drank a whole roomful under the tab'e, and 
waiked up to bed as unconcerned as you 
please at the end of the night. : 

‘* He was u terrible man. You couldn’t 
lay your tongue to a wickedness be had not 
been in the fore-front of—drinking, duel- 
ing, gambling, all manver of sins had been 
meat and drink to him since he was a boy. 
almost. But at last he did somethivg in 
London, so bad, so beyond the beyonds, 
that he thought he hai best come home 
and live among peuple who did not know 
so much abuut his goings on as the Eng- 
lish. It wassaid he wanted to try and stay 
in this world forever; and that he had got 
some secret drops that kept him well and 
hearty. There was something wonderful 
queer about him, anyhow. 

** He could hold foot with the youngest; 
and was strong, aod kept a fine, fresh col- 
or ip his face; and his eyes were like a 
hawk’s; and tnere was not a break in h's 
voice—and him near upon three score and ten! 

“At long and atlast it came to be the 
November before he was seventy—the 
worst November ever known in ail these 
parts—such blowing, sleeting, snowing, 
had not been expericnced in the memory 
of man; one blusterous night sone foreign 
vessel went to bi's on tae Purple Headland. 
They say it was an awful sound to hear the 
death-cry that went up high above the 
noise of the wind; and it was as bada 
signt to see the shore there strewed with 
corpses of all sorts and sizes, from the lit- 
tle cabin-boy to the grizzled seaman. 

**They never knew who they were or 
where they came from, but some of the 
men had crosses, and beads, and such-like, 
so the priest said they belorged to him, and 
they were all buried decently in the chapel 
graveyard. 





‘*There was not much wreckage of value 
drifted on shore. Most of what is lost 
about the Head staysthere; but one thing 
did come into the bay—a queer thing—a 
puncheon of brandy. 

**The ’Squire claimed it; it was his right 
to have all that came on his land, and he 
owned this seashore from the Head to the 
breakers—every foot—so, in course, he bad 
the brandy; and there was sore ill-will, be- 
cause he gave the men nothing—not even a 
glass of whiskey. 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, that 
was the most wonderful liquor anybody 
ever tasted. The gentry came from far and 
near to take share, and it was cardsand d‘c°, 
and drinking and story-telling night afier 
night—week in, week out. Even on S w- 
days, God forgive them! the officers would 
drive over from Ballyclone, and sit empty- 
ing tumbler after \umb'er till Monday morn- 
ing came, for it made beautiful punch. 

‘Bat all at once people quit coming—a 
word went round that the liquor was no: 
all that it ought to be. Nobody could say 
what ailed it, but it got about that in some 
way men found it did not suit them. 

‘*For one thing, they were losing money 
very fast. 

‘* They could not make head against the 
*Squire’s luck, and a hint was dropped the 
puncheon ought to have been towed eut to 
sea, and sunk in fifty fathoms of water. 

“It was getting to the end of the 
month when first one, and then another, 
and then another still, began to take no- 
tice of a stranger who walked the shore 
alone at night. He was a dark man, the 
same color as the drowned crew lying in 
the chapel graveyard, and had rings in his 
ears, and wore a strange kind of hat, and 
cut wonderful antics as he walked, and had 
an amblivg sort of gait, curious to look at. 
Many tried to talk to him, but he only 
shook his head; so, as nobody could make 
out where he came from or what he wanted, 
they made sure he was the spirit of some 
poor wretch who was to3sing about the 
Head, longing for a snug corner in holy 
ground. 

‘The priest went and tried to get some 
sense out of him. 

‘- «Is it Christian burial you’re wanting?’ 
asking his reverence; but the creature only 
shook his head. 

***Ts it word sent to the wives and 
daughters you’ve left orphans and widows, 
you’d like?’ but, no; it wasn’t that. 

*** Ts it for sin committed you’re doomed 
to walk this way? Would masses comfort 
ye? There’s a heathen,’ said his reverence; 
‘ Did you ever hear tell of a Caristian that 
shook h's head when masses were men- 
tioned?’ 

‘** Perhaps he doesn’t understand Eag- 
lish, Father,’ says one of the officers who 
was there; ‘try him with Latin.’ 

‘*No sooner said than done. The priest 
started off with such a string of aves and 
paters that the stranger fairly took to his 
beels and ran. 

**He is an evil spirit,’ explained the 
priest, when he had stopped, tired out, 
‘and I have exorcised him.’ 

**But next night my gentleman was back 
again, as unconcerned as ever. 

‘** And he’ll just have to stay,’ said his 
reverence, ‘for I’ve got lumbago in the 
small of my back, and pains in all my 
joints, never to speak of a hoarseness with 
standing there shouting; and I don’t be- 
lieve he understood a sentence I said.’ 

‘* Well, this went on for awhile, and peo- 
ple got that frightened of the map, or ap- 
pearance of a man, they would not go near 
the sands; till, in the end, Squire Eonis- 
more, who bad always scoffed at the talk, 
took it into his head he would go down 
one night and see into the rights of the 
matter himself. He, maybe, was feeling 
lonesome, because, as I told your Honor 
before, people had left off coming to the 
house, and there was nobody for him to 
drink with. 

** Out he goes then, as bold as brass; and 
there were a few followed him. The man 
came forward at sight of the ’Squire and 
took off his hat with a foreign flourish. 
Not to be behind in civility, the "Squire 
lifted his. 

“*T have come, sir,’, he said, speaking 
very loud, to try to make him understand, 
‘to know if you are locking tor anything, 
and whether I can assist you to find it.’ 


‘The man looked at the ’Squire as if he 
had taken the greatest liking to him, and 
took off his hat again. 

***Ts it the vessel that was wrecked you 
are distressed about?’ 

‘* There came no answer, only a forbye 
mournful shake of the head. 

*** Well, J haven't your ship, you kuow; 
it went all to bits months ago; and as for 
the sailors, they are snug and sound enough 
in consecrated ground.’ - 

‘The man stood and looked at the 
‘Squire with a queer sort of smile on his 
face. 

*** What do you want?’ asked Mr. E inis- 
more, in a bit of passion. ‘If anything be- 
longing to you went down with the 
veBsel it’s about the Head you ought 
to be looking for it, not here—unless, in- 
deed, it’s after the brandy you’re fretting.’ 

“Now, the ’Sqaire had tried him in Eag- 
lish and French, and was now speaking a 
language you'd have thought nobody could 
understand; but, faith, it seemed natural 
as kissing to the stranger. 

‘**Oh! that’s where you are from, is it?’ 
said the "Squire. *Why coulda’: you have 
told me g0 at once? I can’t give you the 
brandy, because iv’s mostly drunk; but, 
come along, and you shall have as stiff a 
glass of punch as ever crossed your lips.’ 
And without more to-do off they went, as 
sociable as you please, jabbering together 
in some outlandish tongue that made mod. 
erate folks’ jaws ache to hear. 

‘** That was the first night they conversed 
together, but it wasn’t the last. The 
stranger must bave been the hight of good 
company, for the Squire never tired of him. 
Every evening, regularly, he came up t» the 
house, always dressed the same, always 
smiling and polite, and then the ’Squire 
called for brandy and hot water, and they 
drank and played cards till cock-crow, talk- 
ing and laughing int» the small hours. 

‘This went on for days and day:, nobody 
knowing where the man came from, or 
where he went; only two things the old 
housekeeper did know—that the puncheon 
was nearly empty, and that the ’Squire’s 
flesh was wasting off him; and she felt so 
uneasy, that she went to the priest, but he 
could give her no manner of comfort. 

**Sne got so thoroughly worried at last, she 
felt bound to listen at the dioing-room door; 
but they always talked in that foreign gib- 
gerish, and whether it was blessing or curs- 
ing they were at, she coulda’t tell. 

‘** Well, the upshot of it came on Christ- 
mas eve; it was the eve also of the ’Squire’s 
birthday—when there wasn’t a drop of spir- 
it left in the puncheon—no, not as much as 
would drown afly. They hai drunk the 
whole lot clean up—and the old woman 
stood trembling, expecting every minute to 
hear the bell ring for more brandy, for 
where was she to get more if they wanted 
any? 

‘* A'l at once the ’Squire and the stranger 
came out into the hall. It was a full moon, 
and light as day. 

“** Vl gohome with you to-night, by way 
of a change,’ says the ’Squire. 

*¢* Will yo so?’ asked the other. 

‘¢ * That I will,’aus vered the ’Squire. 

***TV’3 your own choice, you know.’ 

‘* * Yes, it is my own choice, let us go.’ 

** So they went. And the housekeeper 
rau up to the window on the great staircase 
and watched the way they took. Her niece 
lived there as house-maid, and she came 
and watched too; and, after a while, the 
butler as well. They all turned their faces 
this way, and looked after their master 
walking beside the strange man along these 
very sands. Well, they saw them walk out 
and out to the very ebb-line—but they 
didn’t stop there—they went on, and on 
ani on, and on, till the water took them to 
their knees, and then to their waists, and 
then to their arm-pits, and then to their 
heads: but long before that, the women 
and the butler were running outon the 
shore as fast as they could, shouting for 
help.” Ps 

‘* Well?” said the Englishman. 

‘* Living or dead,’Sq1ire Eonismore never 
came back again. Next morning, when 
the tide ebbed again, one walking over the 
sand saw the print of a cloven foot—that he 
tracked to the water’s edge. Then every- 
body knew where the Squire had gone, and 
with whom.” 





** And no more search was made?” 





‘* Where would have been the use search- 
ing?” 

‘*Not much, I suppose. 
story, anyhow.” 

‘** But true, your honor—every word of 
1 

**Oh! I have no doubt of that,” 
satisfactory reply. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


IN SANTA CLAUS LAND. 


BY ADA STEWART SHELTON. 


It’s a strange 


was the 








Or all the busy people 
This busy Chris mas-tide, 
None works like Mra, Santa Claus 
For days, and nights beside. 
The good old Saint, her husband, 
Has so much now to do, 
If Mra, Claus did not take hold 
He never would get through. 


Their home is bright and cheery, 
They call it ‘‘ Reindeer Hall,” 
And icicles do thatch the roof, 
And icebergs form the wall. 
The North Srar bright aud shining 
Gives all the hgbt they need, 
For *“* How to Clim» a Chimney,” 
Is the only book they read. 


They’ve dolls in every corner, 
They've dolls on ull the chairs, 
Piled bigh on every cupboard-shelf, 
And way up the front stairs. 

But not a stitch of clothing, 
On any can be seen, 

Old Santa Claus is nice, bu’ he 
Can’t sew on a machine. 


So Mrs. Claus is working 
Ono petticoats and sacks, 

And there are lots of shirts to make 
For all the jumpiog-jacks ; 

And long clothes for the babies, 
And hats and caps and capes, 

Then all the dresses must be cut 
In fashionable shapes. 


Right on the fire a kettle 
Boils, and makes such a noise! 
The lid pops up; how good they smell— 
Those lemo>-candy toys! 
Such lots of candy cooking! 
Such stacks of chocolate nice ! 
The kitchen is a sticky place— 
So eticky—but so nice! 


The reindeer must be barnessed, 
The toys packed in the sleigh ; 

And Sauta Claus wrapped up in furs 
To ride so far away. 

Then Mrs. Claus he kisses 
And says, ‘*I don’t believe, 

My dear, that I can get back home 
Till nearly New Year’s Eve.” 


And then away he dashesr, 
While Mrs. Claus does call, 
** Be very careful how you climb; 
Pll worry Jest you fall !” 
Aud Santa Claus says, smiling, 
“IT never in my life 
Could do so much for boys and girls 
Without sv good a wife!” 
BreMINnGHaM, Conn. 
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ROSES IN CHRISTMAS SNOWS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Quiet itself always seemed to reign in 
the old house of the Burneys, the house 
where three little maiden ladies passed 
their lives unbroken, outsiders thought, 
by any event exceediog in interest the de- 
spatch of their parcels of work to the fancy 
goods dealers, and the expectation of their 
compensating cheque. That cheque was 
-all they had to expect financially; for no 
dividends made July or January of any 
significance to them; they owned nothing 
in the world but the house they lived in, 
and that was covered by « mortgage, and 
the old damask and china that bad come 
to them unharmed from their Grandmotber, 
as indeed had the only fine dress among 
them, a white Indian silk that was far too 
beautiful to wear on any occasion likely to 
occur to them, once made over for Miss 
Nancy’s wedding dress, and laid away in 
silver paper since the day came and brought 
no wedding with it. The other two had 
harmless li:tle dreams about that old gown, 
and it was just beginning to daan on them 
that Miss Nancy was getting too old for the 
shining silk, pretty as the little faded wo- 
man might have looked in it, with its falls 
of creamy o!d silk blonde. *‘ It would have 
a most aristocratic look on her, it must be 
confessed,” said Miss Eleanor. ‘And I 
don’t know why people of our age sbould 
not wear white and all the lovely colors; 





we need them and the young people don’t 
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We shall have to, indeed; for the young 
girls are taking all the dull and sober tints. 
Look at the Morrises, dear girls, I’m sure 
they are a comfort to us with their books 
and flowers aud beaux and news; but 
there’s Nan in grey and Emmy in brown, 
and Val, Val who's engaged; actually in 
blazk! There’s nothing left to us but things 
like our Grandmother's gay silks.” 

‘¢Tney’ll have to take them, then, to bury 
us io,” said Miss Lina, crustily, ‘‘if 
things go on in this way. Somehow, 1 
shoulda’t like that,” she added, meditative- 
ly. “ Grsudmother’s dress-s maybe aris- 
tocratic, but trey are certainly fantastic.” 

* Fantastic!” exclaimed Miss Nancy, 
coming in with her apron-full of wools 
and crochet hooks. ‘‘Our grandmother’s 
dresses!” 

‘‘Our grandmother wore them under 
very different circumstances, a gay, youog, 
beautiful, rich woman, with balls end 
lovers, and all fiae enter‘ainment. Think 
what C_ristmases they had once in this 
house! And we—we are three poor, with- 
ered, wretched old witches "— 

‘IT can’t even let you speak for yourself, 
sister.” cried M'ss Nancv, with some spirit. 
‘* And I’m sure you can’t speak forme. I 
don’t feel withered, or old, or wretched, 
and I’m nota witch, and it never crosses 
my mind that I’m poor.” 

‘*Nancy Burasey, you are fifty-six, if you 
area day, and I am sixty, and Eleanor 
is _ 

**E eanor is sixty two,” said Miss Nancy, 
well pleased with her little jest, and her 
smile disclosing the remnant of a pretty 
pair of dimples. 

‘Well. Doyou call that young? We 
are the three graces, aren’t we, squeezed 
into the nine muses, may be, instead of 
three beldames. We are blooming, and 
supple, and overflowing with life ”"— 

** There, there, children,” said Miss El- 
eanor, placidly, ‘“‘letus be thankful we’re 
anything, well, contented, alive, on the 
earth "— 

“T'm not contented,” said Miss Lina, 
very truthfully. ‘*I think it’s an outrage, 
the way things are managed. We are fools, 
made to be fools, till it’s too late to repair 
the damage done by fools—innocent, un- 
conscious fools, allowed to have all the 
sources of life and death and ruin in their 
ignorant young hands. And we no sooner 
learn how to enjoy the universe than snap 
g0 the senses with which we enj>y them!” 

“Yours may have gone,” said Mss 
Nancy, a flush on her faded cheek, * if you 
choose to say sc. I haven’t lost mine.” 

‘So things taste to you, Nsney, the way 
they did when you were a cnuild? Dates, 
fur instance, prunes”— 

**Tney might,” said Miss Nancy,” if I 
had them to taste.” 

‘-Toere used to be something half divine 
in their flavor, full of foreign lands, of 
suaoshine and the South. Now they’re 
nothing but sweetened leather! Does a 
darkening sunset, or @ young moon set- 
ling over water, or waning moon banging 
high and broken in the east, fill you now 
with any of the old delicious joy and 
melancholy at once, that same rapturous 
pain that music used to give? No! The 
most you can do now is to remember the 
thrill you had then—the very nerves are 
dead that made the thrill.” 

** Mine are not.” 

‘¢ Then you’re anexception to the general 
tule. You don’t pretend to say when you 


louk ia the glass that yuu see the skin like 


a rose-petal, tne yeliow locks curling on 
the white f rehead, the little red fiddle-bow 
of a mouth”— 

‘*My mouth never was a fiddle-bow; it 
would only have been a long, straight gash 
if it were.” 

‘* Well, a Cupid’s bow, then, and all the 
rest of the face that Gresham Gardner used 
to find go fair, and compare to”— 

Suddenly Miss Nancy tumbled all her 
pretty wools together and hurried out of 
the room. 

‘¢ You know, vou know, Lina, that she 
can’t bear to hear his name.” 

** After ll these years. I declare”— 

! Years make no difference,” said Miss 
Eleanor. ‘*Tue human heart is like the 
fires of a volcano; they bura on steadily 
underneath all their ashes.” 

‘*Well, then, all I can say is that we’re 
fearfully and wooderfully made. And 





there’s something wrong in the business. 
Why not let a pain die out, a fire burn out? 
Why shouldn’t our lit'le Nancy be made so 
as to forget instead of to remember Gres- 
bam Gardner, who believed the first idle 
word he heard”— 

**It was no idle word, you know, Lina; 
when Robert Morris met him, as he came 
off his ship, and told him he was going to 
marry Nancy himeelf, what was the man to 
do? That was the end of it. I never 
blamed anybody but Robert. And R ‘bert 
repented bitterly enough, and told his wife 
and his girls the whole story when he died, 
and told them always to make Naucy their 
charge.” 

‘She had better have married Robert 
Morris, then. He’s left his wife comforta- 
bly off.” 

**Soe was a good wife to him.” 

‘* Somehow, the girls are nice, though 
they’re so taker up with their own pleas- 
ures we don’t see much of them this fall; 
but I can’t help feeling as if they werea 
part and parcel of their father’s fault, aud 
bound to do us harm some time or other.” 

**Tne innocent little bouies! Do us 
harm!” said Miss Eleanor, straightening 
her thread. 

‘*Humph. I wonder where Gresham is 
pow, E!canor. He was a delightful fel- 
low.” 

* Delightful. 
god.” 

‘*Dear me! I suppose he’s an old wreck 
like the rest of us by this time.” 

**Tdon’t know. Men don’t grow old the 
same way women do. He’s only sbout 
sixty. Sixty seems young to me. The 
woman he married is dead, seems to me 
somebody said.” 

‘* I never believed he cared a button for 
her.” 

‘* Aud his daughters are married, all but 
the very youngest one.” 

** He’s as lonesome then as he deserves to 
be. I wonder he never comes back here to 
look about him. Spoiled our little Nancy’s 
life for her—what a beauty Nancy was!” 

** She is now, I thiak.” 

‘* Nobody’s a beauty, past fifty.” 

‘*You might as well say twilight isn’t 
lovely, because morning. is different. 
Nancy’s face is fair and pure as a pearl; 
her smile transfigures it; there is some 
gold yet in the silver of her hair. Soe 
would look like a saint if she didn’t look 
like a beautiful woman, in my eyes.” 

‘¢There’s some comfort in bearing you 
talk, anyway, E’eanor. But if I had been 
making a werid, I’d have made it different, 
I know. I woulda’t have allowed Robert 
Morris to deceive Gresham. If he did, io 
spite of me, I’d have allowed Nancy to get 
overit. lwouldn’t have Jet Robert Morris 
live a happy life with his wife Valeria and 
have a nice family of girls and die peace- 
ably ia his bed. And I never, never would 
have had any old age in the world! Where’s 
the sense of it? It’s sheer waste! l’d have 
had every one stay proceedings at thirty— 
thirty’s a beau iful age, everything’s just 
ripe and perfect, beauty,intellect, feelinz— 
every one stay in the condition of thirty for 
a hundred years or so, and then suddenly 
break like a Prince Rupert’s drop, ora ni- 
tra’e of amyl pearl,and vanish into thin air. 
No deatb, as we have it now, no disease, 
no palsying, withering old age! There 
couldn’t be a worse discipline, a crueller 
torture devised for a woman than this 
withering old age.” 

‘- Lina, this is dreadfully irreligious.” 

** I never said it wasn’t. I don’t pretend 
to be glad and thankful and religious over 
the fact that l’ve become a cross between a 
baked apple and a nut-cracker. I’m not. 
I’m willing to stand up at the last day and 
say it isn’t fair ”— 

**Lina! Lina! You frighten me!” 

‘*T’d frighten you more if I said all I 
think. When I tie my cap mornings I 
can’t believe I’m the same person that got 
in the pantry window and stole Valeria 
Morris’s wedding-cuke for her. I’m glad I 
did that thing, though.” 

‘Why don’t you go to werk, Lina?” I 
never saw you so idle. You've been play- 
ing with those oid letters in your hand for 
half an hour. You feel better when you’re 
at work. I don’t know what to make of 
you, nowadays, Lina, you’re so unsubmis- 
sive, that "— 


And handsome as a young 





‘That something dreadful will happen 


tome. Well, if you like that sort of thing, 
have just as much of it as you want. Per- 
haps there’s something in it—I don’t know. 
But I do know if they want to conquer me 
they’ve got to take a little prosperity to do 
in!” 

** Who’s ‘ they,’ Lina?” 

**Ob! every thing’s so rizbt and best with 
you, E'eanor, that perhaps it’s all right that 
Blackney writes us to-day that they won’t 
want any more hoods or shawls or sacques 
or afghans or tidie2, or anything of our work 
till late next year, when, if they do they 
will communicate with us. And the same 
from Burns. Aod here’s winter coming, 
and Christmas not a week off, and no pro- 
visious in the house, and the interest on the 
mortgage due, and if that fails t» be paid 
the house is gone, too, and we’ve nothing 
—but our grandmother’s old china—to live 
on!” And Miss Lina’s rebellious old gray 
head fell forward on her knees, and she shook 
with a storm of the sobs that are somuch 
sadder in aa old ‘person than in a young 
ove; for youth,as Miss Lina had once said, 
itself wipes all tears away, when old age 
cannot lift its hand to go through with the 
motion. 

**Tuisn’t possible,” gasped Miss Eleanor. 
*-On! You're mistaken, Lina. It can’t be 
so bad as that. It can’t be. On! what, 
what, what are we to do?” 

‘* There’s nothing to do. 
the poorhouse. Over the hills to the poor- 
house. We shan’t even be allowed to die 
because we’re going. And we haven’t the 
pluck to die without being allowed.” 

“Ob! I hope not,” shuddered Miss 
Eleanor. ‘* I—I don’t seem to comprebend. 
Doesn’t want any more work—after such 
lung employment! What's the matter with 
our work? I’m sure it’s as smooth, as soft, 
as fair, as fluffy”— 

‘Somebody has undersold us. 
body has done our work for less. 
all.” 

‘*Someb-dy that needed it more?” 

‘* How could anybody need it more?” 

**T don’t know. Perhaps—There’s Ve- 
leria Morris, coming up the walk, witha 
bowlin her hand. She may give us some 
idea as to which way to turn.” 

**T shan’t tell Valeria Morris a word about 
Bp” 

‘*Not tell Valeria! Why, the whole 
town will have to know it! And Valeria’s 
a good woman. She always regretted what 
R -bert did”— 

‘*Pshaw! She regarded it as a part of 
bis youtbful folly before he knew her. 
Sne’s a great deal younger than he was. 
She thicks he’s the best and greatest man 
that ever lived, and his telling them of his 
treachery proves it, and the thing he did 
only shows how in earnest he was about 
everything. We’renone of us any better 
than the Chinese—we all worship our 
dead.” 

‘“We all worship our dead,” said Miss 
E'eanor, gently. ‘I will goto the door, 
Lina. Smooth your cap, while I’m gone, 
do. Or go aud water Nancy’s flowers; 
she’s forgotten them, and I really think 
that rose of hers is going to bloom.” 

That evening in the pretty Morris par- 
lor, whic» looked with its red sofas, and 
rugs, and curtains drawn, and lamps 
lighted, and big bow] of jacqueminaot roses, 
like the inside of aruby, Mrs. Morris sat 
looking at the flying fingers of her three 
daughters busy over their Christmas needle- 


We shall go to 


Some- 
That’s 


deep, since each one had t> know what 
was intended fur the other and witness its 
preparation. ; 

‘*No,” she said, in answer to one of their 
gay impertinences. ‘‘I don’t take the in- 
terest, the same sort of interest, that you 
do. To my thinking, Christmas ought to 
be marked by deeds of some weight, and 
not by fooleries. One real chsrity would 
be worth all these useless gifts and this 
absurd fancy-work.” 

‘‘It depends on what you call charity, 
mamma,” replied Emmy. ‘‘For my part, 
I con-idir the wrap that Nan is jetting for 
me just the very tallest kind of charity. I 
should never get it any other way, for my 


out of my allowance, and it costs eighty 
dollars in the shop, and it costs her about 
eight, and it gives me a world of pleasure!” 

‘And you certainly can’t call such a 





garment useless,” said Nan. 


work, in which the mysteries were not - 


hair would be gray before 1 could save it- 


‘*No,” said their mother. ‘You go to 
the opera, on an average, four times a 
year. Itis very useful.” 

‘* But, Mamma,” said Val, looking up 
from the skein that Martin was holding 
for ber, ‘‘ when we earn the money our- 
selves, doing fancy-work a]l the summer 
and fall for Blackney and for Barns and 
for any one that wants it, so that we don’t 
have to call upon you for a cent, I don’t 
see why you should object. [I'm sure we 
might do worse with our time.” 

** And better.” ; 

‘* Why, Mamma Morris!” exclaimed Nan. 
‘*T thought you liked to see us industr.ous. 
They told us in at Blackney’s that they 
had never bad any such workwomen; we 
did so much work, avd did it so well. there 
was none for anybody else tod». Every- 
body outside the family praises us. But 
you think” — . 

‘*And they said we were full of new 
ideas, and that the people who had worked 
for them so many years did the same old 
routine work; and in future we should 
have all the work we could take. Tuaat’s 
what strangers think,” cried Emmy, indig- 
nantly. ‘*Aod our own mother thinks it 
useless and absurd folly!” 

**] don’t know but I think it’s worse 
than that,” suid Mrs. Morris, calmly. 

** And it’s such ladylike work, and can be 
done so quietly that nobody knows you’re 
earning a penny.” 

** And does that im»rove a wrong thing?” 

‘Well, Mamma, you are perfectly in- 
scrutable!” 

‘*There are many things inscrutable. I 
went to-day into the house of three rather 
heJpless and rather old ladies, brought 
up luxuriously, who have always lived 
lovely lives, and who have at last . lost 
everything in the world, and must either 
starve to Ceath, or go to the almshouse.”’ 

‘*What a shame!” cried Nan, pausing 
with her bead on her needle. ‘* Whose 
fault is it? Isn’t there anybody to help 
them! I’m sure that.is inscrutable!” 

‘*So it would seem. If one dido’t know 
how it all came about.” 

‘““Ob, Mamma, is there a story to it? 
How interesting! Poor things!” cried 
Emmy, her knitting-needle clicking only 
the faster. ‘‘Go on, Mamma, we're all at- 
tention.” 

‘* Have you no heart at all, Emmy?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Emmy putting ber 
hand to her side. ‘‘S»mething beats there, 
certainly. Ask Val; she’s the authority on 
hearts. But heart cr not, just-think of the 
tragedy that turns up everywhere about 
us!” 

**And at the Christmas season, too. 
Woat are they going to do. How did it 
happen, Mamma?” asked Val, dropping 
her silken skein. 

‘It happened simply enough. Their 
little property was badly invested, and by- 
and-by lost; and then they mortgaged their 
house in order to keep along during the 
mother’s life, and they worked then for 
their own support and to pay the interest 
of the mortgage. I have always been at- 
tacbed to them, although they are older 
than I. Except for the misunderstanding 
that separated the younger ore from her 
lover just as she wasready to be married to 
him,they have lived lives of absolute quiet, 
and out oftheir little they have been able to 
give a little. Now it is allover. They 
have lost the work they have been having; 
and they bave no provisions, and the house 
will be taken at the end of the year”— 

‘* What calamity!” said Emmy. ‘Yes, 
Ihave a heart Mimma,” and Val clasped 
more closely round his the hand that Mar- 
tin held. ‘‘ What sort of work did they 
have, Mamma? How did they lose it? 
Why—what—” 

‘“‘ Worsted work. It was taken away 
from them. How red the shadows of this 
room make everybody! Because some 
young girls, full of new ideas, who wanted 
to dress beyond their means and multiply 
their pleasures, did it more cheaply and 
quickly,.and filled the demand. So Mr, 
Biackney has nothing more for them. 
Neither has Mr. Burns. I only Jearned 
to-day about it. I blame myself more than 
any one else that J didn’t notice wrat was 
going on and stay it in season. For ths 
worst of itis that.the young girls didn’t 
need the money they made in the place of 





the poor Misses Burney. They only wanted 
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to make Christmas presents with it, and 
buy candy and goto the opera. No, the 
real worst of it is that the father of these 
young girls, when he was dying, com- 
mended these little old ladies to their 
care.” 

‘*Oh! Mamma! Mamma!” cried Emmy, 
pale as ashes, while Val threw her arms 
round her lover’s neck and hid her face. 

But Nan went on desperately threading 
the beads on the long, fine needle. 

‘* Well,” she said. ** This won’t do them 
any good, and so I may as well finish it and 
let it do Emmy what good it will. I sup- 
pose it’s always going to be a sort of shirt 
of Nessus to her, sear her conscience now 
every time she puts it on. Of course, 
Mamma means we’re just to give them all 
the rest of the money we’ve made with the 
worsted work. We were going to have 
great larks, running into town to-morrow, 
lunching at Parker’s, going through all 
the shops, seeing the pictures, too—we’ve 
only spent a little of the money so far. 
And I—must—say—I—half wish Mamma 
hadn’t found all this out till after Christ. 
mas!” 

**Oh! Nan, Nan. 
pitiless!” 

‘*I never pretended to pe anangel. I” 
— and all at once Nan was crying likea 
tempest. ‘‘I suppose we’re the wicked- 
est girls that ever lived!” she sobbed. 
** We’ve been robbing the poor all this time. 
And that sweet little Miss Nancy, my own 
little Miss Nancy, has been growing thinner 
and paler every day, so that we might 
munch nougats and chocolates! And all 
the good we’ve got by it is the candy habit, 
and that’s as bad as the chloral habit! And 
oh! Mamma, you must send them over all 
they want, and we’ll go without the new 
dresses! And we’ll work for them, and 
pay off their old mortgage. I don’t believe 
but I could sell this wrap, if Emmy’s will- 
ing, and ”"— 

** Well,” said Mrs. Morris, ‘‘ you relieve 
me. And perhaps we shan’t have to go to 
such extremes. I’ve taken a few steps my- 
self. 1 have written to that old lover, 
Gresham Gardner. He is a widower now, 
you know. The wife he married was never 
any comfort to him. And I’ve tuld him 
about Miss Nancy, gentle, sweet, patient 
little Miss Nancy; frail as one of her own 
tea roses that she tends so carefully; and so 
lovely when she came down to see me to- 
day. Aud I told him their circumstances, 
and that she can’t bear to hear his name 
spoken, and that she wears his ring to-day. 
And if he doesn’t answer my letter in per- 
son, and take Miss Nancy and her sisters 
over to his fine old mansion-house on the 

Humber Hill, and let that little dozen-year- 
old daughter of his make them young 
again with her young life, I shall never be- 
lieve in true love again.” 

**Oh, he will, he will!” cried Val. 

** Then,” said Martin, we will buy their 
house, Val. And what is over and above 
the mortgage the two other old damsels 
can have for their dresses.” 

‘* How you do love a romance, Mamma,” 
said Emmy. ‘*What pains you take.” 

** Ido it for your father’s sake,” said the 
mother, who had always been contented to 
know she was her husband’s second 
choice. 

Perhaps it was a note their mother had, 
on the next day but one, from the Humber 
Hill, that made the three girls go over gay- 
ly to the old Burney house, their arms 
loaded with trails of evergreen. ‘* We are 
going toturn your parlor into a perfect 
bower for Christmas, Miss Eleanor,” they 
said. ‘* And Martin will bring over hem- 
lock boughs, and it will be as woodsy as 
inside the church is on Christmas Eve.” 

‘The idea!” grumbled Miss Lina, half 
to herself, atter they were gone. ‘‘ Bring- 
ing a forest into the house, and not wood 
enough in the shed to last the year out !” 

‘‘ Never mind, sister,” said Miss Nancy. 

‘*The dear young things mean it all right 

and it gives them pleasure. Somehow I 

feel as if there had been a mistake, and 

things were not going to be as dark as we 
have teen fearing. I feel so light and bouy- 
ant. 1 take myself to task for,it; but it 
all comes back again, and I can’t help feel- 
ing as if some great, sweet, good fortune 
were on the way to us.” 

The Morris girls were certainly on the 

way again, if laughing and calling and 


How can you be so 


singing were any sign. They had in their 
hands two large parcels, one of them the 
old white India silk of the Burney grand- 
mothers, which they had begged Miss 
Eleanor to lend them secretly for a day and 
night, and they ran up-stairs with it to the 
room where Miss Nancy was usiog the last 
light, warm with a drum from the stove- 
funnel of the kitchen below, and begged 
her, as long as it was Christmas Eve, to let 
them see how it would look on her; they 
had just modernized it a little. And, never 
refusing them anything, she had done so; 
and now she stood before the little glass, 
amidst all their admiring and endearing 
Outcries, and wondered at the delicate, 
fairy-like little ereature there in the white 
drapery, with the falls of soft silk lace, 
with the sudden rose upon her cheek, the 
smile on her lip, the light in hereye. Miss 
Lina came with a spray of pink flowers, 
too. 

“See,” she said. 
really bloomed at last. 
mas weather.” 


‘*Your roses have 
And in this Christ- 


“*T would be no stranger sight to see 
Red roses blooming in the snow,” 
murmured Miss Nancy, as the girls buried 
them in the laces on her breast. And while 
they were giving her the last touches, she 
laughing half sadly with them at what 
seemed to her the bitter jest in it all, the 
day came to its sudden close, as the late 
December days do; and just as that swift, 
sweet Christmas dark was settling on the 
snow, and the stars were sparkling in the 
purple sky asif the bell tones ringing now 
the glad tidings from the old belfry were 
but their voices, Miss Eleanor came up- 
stairs. 
**Do you remember earlier to day, 
Nancy?” she said, hurriedly, and witha 
strange thrillin her words. ‘*Do you re- 
member you said you felt as if some great, 
sweet, good fortune were on the way to us? 
It has come. Your good fortune is ours. 
Go down to the parlor where the girls have 
hung the green and lighted the fire. Some 
one is waiting tosee you there. Some one 
who has been gone for thirty years and 
more. Some one who has come back to 
you.” And Miss Eleanor put her arms 
round her sister, and kissed her with her 
old, quivering lips. 
It was a minute or two before Miss 
Nancy understood what it all meant; some- 
body seemed to be speaking to her out of 
another atmosphere; her heart beat in her 
ears, and she grew very white; but her 
sister’s hands upon her shoulders impelled 
her, and not fairly knowing what it was she 
did, she stood in the green-hung room, 
spicy and sweet as the heart of a forest, 
and a tall form was bending over her, and 
a voice, the old deep voice, with its rich 
tone still vibrant, was murmuring, ‘‘ My 
Nancy, my little Nancy, after half a life- 
time!” And she was trembling within the 
arms that had last clasped her half a life- 
time ago! Oh! no! All that painand suf- 
fering and weariness were gone and for. 
gotten, It seemed that it was only last 
night they had enfolded her. 
But presently the surge of memory 
swept back. She stirred in an effort to 
escape. ‘*‘Oh! No!” she tried to whis- 
per. ‘‘ITamanold woman. I am lame— 
and weak—and—and—old "— 
‘** You are as fair, as young, as sweet to 
me,” he said, while the low firelight 
sparkled up and gave her a ray of its rosy 
bloom, ‘‘ as the last time I saw you. If 
you were twice as old, as lame, as weak, 
you would still be my Nancy. I shall 
never let you go again. We must take, in 
the years that are left to us, all the happi- 
ness that was robbed from us in the years 
that are gone.” 
‘*There never was such a poetical wed- 
ding!” cried Val afterward. ‘‘Why, ours 
will be plain, broad, gairish day beside this 
little tender end of & romance!” 
‘There never was such a sweet little 
bride,” said Nan. ‘*She looked like a 
frail,fair, dew-bent flower. I never dreamed 
age could be so lovely.” 
‘She's alittle gray,” said Val, ‘‘and a 
little yellow, and a little wrinkled, and she’s 
almost sixty—and yet I, who am not 
twenty, shan’t look half so lovely when 
I’m married, as she did. She was likea 
fairy.” 


“She was: like an angel!” said Emmy. 


delicate little court lady. Her eyes looked 
as though they had all the happiness of all 
those lost years crowded into those mo- 
ments. And’’— 

‘“And he seemed as if he couldn’t let her 
out of his sight again,” said Val. ‘‘ What 
a grand air he has! It never occurred to 
me before that old folks could feel all that 
we do. I don’t know but they feel more.” 
‘*They couldn’t,” said Martin. 

‘It seems,” said Miss Lina, who, a little 
later had come down with Miss Eleanor to 
eat their Christmas dinner at the Morris’s, 
‘tas if I had never had a Caristmas before 
in my life—though I do miss Nancy so you 
can’t imagine! We follow her as soon as 
we can close up—he’s rich enough, he says, 
for all of us; and what’s his is ours, and 
Nancy’s his, and Nancy’s ours. How my 
tongue runs!” 

‘You see,” said Miss Eleanor, ‘‘she 
hasn’t had time yet to compose herself. It 
was exciting and surprising to us all.” 
‘*And Nancy hasn’t gone off looking 
like a pauper, either! “‘ burst out Miss 
Lina again,” thanksto the gray silk trav- 
elling-dress. I don’t know how you got 
her measure so cutely, and you must have 
sat up the night long to make it, all four of 
you. What do you say about the worsted 
work? Pooh! I never heard sucha fuss 
about nothing as your repentance about 
that work! Go on doing it, do! That 
dress was your Christmas present to ber, 
and her wedding-dress was her grand. 
mother’s Christmas present to her—we’re 
going to leave the old china, Val, for you 
and Martin, that’s the old grandmother’s 
Christmas present to you. And if your 
father did wrong once, girls, your moth- 
er’s made up for it, for Nancy’s husband 
is your mother’s Christmas present to her. 
And as for me, I don’t feel any of the ser- 
vant-departing-in-peace business. I expect 
to be a real good old woman now. I want 
the time to try. Old woman? All. this 
joy has given me my youth again! And 
I'd rather have youth for a Christmas pres- 
ent than one of the stars themselves!” 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





DEFECTIVE SENTENCES, 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike 
but spelt differently. 
1. In order to show that he — as long as it 
— end storms, he holds the — with care and 
strength. 
2. He suffered much — in consequence of 
breaking the —. 
8. He went to a place in — and in the — street 
he saw a horse with a long —. 
4. He could skillfully — that he — must go to 
the — with a devout spirit when he had 
an other feeling. 
5. She told the — girl to bring in the —. 
6. A — of mist hung over the green —. 
7. 1t was — to watch the — for, from some ac- 
cident, it had become fixed, Cc. W. K. 


BEHEADINGS, Selected. 


1. Behead withered, and leave a part of the 
head. 

2. Dry, and leave to free from. 

8. Flexible, and leave a demon. 

4. To sulk, and leave to unfold. 

5. Surrounded by and leave in the center of. 

6. Joyful, and leave a young boy. 

7. An ornament worn by Jewish priests, and 
leave an edge. 

8. A short piece of iron, and leave to be ill. 

9. The fraction of an ounce, and leave an an- 
cient instrument of war, 

10. A character in ‘‘ Othello,” and leave gone 
by. 
The beheaded letters spell one of Washington 
Irving's earliest works. 


CHABADE, 

My firstis in injure; my second is a metal; 
my third is a Latin conjunction, and my whole 
is a strict disciplinarian. Cc. W. K. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


00#00 
00#00 
xe eat 
oo0#00 
oo#00 

Upper Left-Hand Square.—1, An illuminating 
fluid ; 2, a small serpent; 3, a watering place. 
Right-Hand Square.—1, A watering place; 2, 
state of equality ; 3, a chest. 
Lower Leflt-Hand Square.—1, A watering 
place ; 2, a Latin prefix; 3, a chest. 
Right-Hand, Lower Square.—1, A chest; 2, a 


The connecting word, or cross, a particle of 


fire. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Furnish the central letter. 


Le od 


POdmonoOHPO 
a e* *@*# gpa eee eee 


AZYVUBzarpremoxvese 


BIRD PUZZLE. 
1, A bird, also a military officer. 

2. A bird, also a star in the Milky Way. 

8. A bird, also a dog. 

4, Abird, also a glutton. 

5. A bird, also to cheat. 

6. A bird, also the name of a famous woman, 
7. A bird, also to crush. 

8. A bird, also black. 

9. A bird, also one who proclaims. 

10. A bird, also essential to eating and drink- 


11. A bird, also the title of a female of rank. 
12. A bird, also moving rapidly. 

18. A bird, also an officer of state. 

14, A bird, also a constellation. 

15. A bird, also a machine for lifting. 

16. A bird, also a flat club. F, 





ANSWERS TO POZZLES OF DEC. 9ra. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
PinE 
RasP 
Omnal 
MarM 
EssE 
TooT 
Hugi 
EritE 
U nav 
SueS 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Ornithological. 


BIRD PUZZLE. 
First bird, Quail; second bird, Part-ridge ; 
third bird, Gold-finch; fourth bird, Night-in- 
gale ; fifth bird, Grouse ; sixth bird, Moor-cock ; 
seventh bird, Crane. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Word—Annoyance. 
Avagram— Any one can, 


PI. 


When the Puritans came over, 
Oar hills and swamps to clear, 
The woods were full of catamounts 
And Indians red as deer, 

With tomahawks and scalping knives, 
That make folk’s heads look queer ; 
O, the ship from England used to bring 

A hundred wigs a year. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 


NOT SO FOOLISH AS IT SEEMS. 


“The way to keep well is ,never to allow any 
ailment that attacks your system to reach a 
chronic stage,” were the words of a distinguished 
lecturer before the students of the College of 
Physicians aud Surgeons in New York. The 
young men thought the teacher guilty of a 
literary ‘‘ bull,” but before the end of the clinic 
the old professor showed how clearly suscepti- 
ble of proof were his words. The secret oj 
longevity 1s chiefly found in promptitude in ar- 
resting disease. The value of gene Oxy- 
gen as made by Drs. Starkey & PAaLeN, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pcnn., in checking 
the progress of many forms Of disease in their 
earher stages and before chronic conditions 
arise, has been established by years of the sever- 
est test, Warning indications always precede 
the (development of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Rheumatism. Do not overlook or 
neglect them. Grapple with tne enemy while it 
is weak, Send for a pamphlet on the Home 
Treatment. It is sent gratuitously to every ap- 
plicant.—W. Y. Witness. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
seience or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 
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CHRISTMAS, 


1686!!! 
The Great Holiday Gifls, 


IN RARE AND NEW 
CONFECTIONS 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Now Ready. 


In $1, $2,$3 and $5.00 boxes. 


AND 


CHOCOLATE. 
STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, 


Twelfth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





Onious and Tastetul Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6&8 F. 20th St., New York. 


THEFA AVO YORITE (Sie rane) 


hotsehold Tes 
Send stamp ( (en 
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STEVENS’ A- 
BLE CHAIR 0O., No. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 





umecs OUSLY. 


ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY 
Obleage Ii on SSE & 





egal a 
RNIEORS 
<P] PHOLSTERERS 


250 Reproductions 


Old Style Chairs, Rockers, 
Desks, Clocks, Hall Chairs and 
Seats, etc. 


47 and 49 West 14th St., 
Between 5th and 6th Aves. 


——— 
=) 





NEW YORK 
Brass Furniture Oo., 
39 Unies Square. Pag Vos 

ear i7th Stree’ 
MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


rass Bedste Brose 
» he Fenders, A 
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ALSO DEALERS IN 
BEDDING. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Ave., 
1838 and 1840 Broadway. 
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CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


MB. C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OTS. 


A.B.C.Wheat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Desiccated. 


Hulled, Steam-cooked, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
= Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Removed. Pre- 


for the table in ten  / 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 
Breakfast BN PATENTED. 
—————= | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc., to Taz CEREALS 
Cereals M’r’e Co., 83 Murra Street, N.Y. 
a (Inco! 875.) 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 238d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment 4 . A of the oldest and best- 
kuown Shoe Stores @ cttg. Men’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children 's poets om 8 
uali da hi 


Low 
solicited. Orders 
t attention. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


he Singer Manutacturing Comp: any (which 
‘D 


peat famil trade is 8 respectful 
‘amily 
from the country wil have the 








arm ne “Imp 
(with Oscillating Shuftle) = the other the “ 
rating Shuttle. lady who has never ins bet 4 
these machi yy never seen a Perfect wing 
Machine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


Principal Office, 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 


FR, BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request ap examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
** 4 NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 





ALSO 


ONLY MANUFACTURERS : 
INTHEU.S.OF ny, Great 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 


fae’ SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 







at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the Gotp MEDAL D MEDAL 


REDUCED 
Euiibition, London, 18. PRICES. 


Estimates and one Designs Furnished fr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 










STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Kefinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and ae — vps 


Goods received and returned b: and e 
aiso called for and delivered tree. withtn city "hm its, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manuatacturin g Rtationers anq Printers, 
ane. 
Patent Safety Checke. ‘atent Spring & beck Account 
Books, a full line of ancy § sad ~ le Stationary. for 
business or private use. ne assortn eot of 
Leather is of our nae manufacture. Visiting 
Cards. Invitations, etc., engraved in the latest —- 
neis & Loutrei’s Diaries end Deily Journals 
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The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. ; 

Tue following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 4 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 


F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. CLevELanp Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Crark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Osgoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. Wu. M. Taytor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

James Freeman Ciarke, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Huntineron, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Rartnsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Tueopore L. Cuyier, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y¥. 

T. T. Munerr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Danie Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. Gror@e R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

WituiaAm Taytor, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

Avexanper MocKenzir, D.D., First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror. H. E. Jacons, D.D., Lutheran, ot Puiladelphia. 

Joun H. Vincent, D.D., of Plaintield, N. J. 

GrorGe F. Pentecost, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop of Methodist Episcopai Ciuich, 

Ranvotps 8. Foster, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Hatt will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oseoopn, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism; Dr. Pentecost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuvier, on Temperance : 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jacoss, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLATICAL AVD ECONOMIC, 

Pror. WittiAM G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and ‘‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Pres. Joun Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, wiil write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s ** Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Taz INDEPENDENT. 

A Kyieur or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. GkorGe Wasuevry, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the East. 

Justin McoCarrtny, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Lrish question as they arise. 

Turopore Sranron, of Paris, will continue his articles on the resigious and politica 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IV JUDICIAL PROCEDURE, 
THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 

Joun M. Haran, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Sran_ey Matnews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
SaMvE F. Miter, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Cuartes Anprews, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 
Judge Roserr Ear, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge Joun Lowe tt, of Boston, Mass. 
lion. Davip Dup ey Fiexp, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL, 

Tuomas Wentworth Hieetnson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

Mavrice Tompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
——— and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poetry. 

JAMES Pass, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mrs. ScnvuyLer VAN REnssELAER, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

Wituiam C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaquin Mitier and Grack GREENWOOD will furnish articles of Travel. 

Anprew Lana, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘* Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunp Gossz, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
oe gas their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 

JOOKS. 
CnarLes Duptey Warner, Donatp G. Mitronety (Ik Marve), Rionarp Henry Srop- 
DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 





We will publish Poems by 


Susan Coo.ipGE. 

Tue GoopDALEs. 

Austin Dosson, of London, England. 
Grace Denio LITOHFIELD. 

Erio Mackay, of London England. 

Louise CHANDLER MovuLrton. 

Puiir Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. 
EvizaBETtH Stuart PHELps. 


Rionarp Henry Stopparp. 
Mavrice THompson. 

Epirs M. Tuomas. 

J. T. TRowBRIDGE. 

Extra WHEELER WILcox. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

Epmunp Gossg, of London, England. 
AnprEwW Lane, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
E. P. Rog will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 
1887. 
IsaBEL F. Hapcoopn, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 

Tuomas WENtWortH Hiageinson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosinson, JULIA SCHAYER, 
Haxriet Presoorr Sporrorp, Grace Denio Lircurietp, JaMEs Payn, Rosz Terry Cooxg, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00 ; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. 

&@ Those unacquainted with Tne INDEPENDENT will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 30 cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive numbers 
enough to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 

&s Specimen copies free. 


All subscriptions to Taz INDEPENDENT are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
for. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, N.Y. 





fara und Garten, 


The Acricultural Editor wth be glad to reeetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feet specially wnterested,) 


THE GOOSEBERRY GENUS. 
“CORINTHS”” AND CURRANTS. 








BY EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 


WE have no better authority as a botanist 
than Dr. Lindley. He has spoken apprecia- 
tively relative to cultivation of the fruits of 
the earth. Tbus he says: ‘*Thereis no kiod 
of fruit however delicious, that may not be 
deteriorated, or however worthless that may 
not be ameliorated by particular modes of 
management.’’ Ifin the gooseberry order and 
ge us there be an exceptional epecies, that 
known as “‘ Flowering Currant,” isone which 
apparently by cultivation could not be made 
to produce agreeable fruit. 

Why the sun-dried fruit of the small Corin- 
thian grape is universally known as ‘‘cur- 
rants,”’ is only to be explained in their com- 
mercial name, ‘‘Corinths.’’ The English name 
for several of the gooseberry species, ‘‘cur- 
rants,’’ is adopted from the similitude of the 
fruit to that of Uva corinthiaca, the chief ex- 
port of the Isle of Zante among the Ionians. 
It is covered with vineyards of these sweet, 
raisin-grapes. They are dried on the ground, 
which accounts for the sand sold with them. 
In 1873, Zante exported 11,000,000 Ibs. of 
** Corinths.”’ 

Our gooseberries and currants seem not to 
have been known to ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; nor are they very old as historically 
known in any country. They cancot be classed 
with luscious and delightful fruits, although 
their qualities and uses are healthful and al- 
most medicinal. There exists in the red cur- 
rant and its varieties a peculiar conbination of 
sweet, mucilaginous pulp with malic or citric 
acid, rendering it valuable for healing and 
cooling jellies and domestic win-. 

Gooseberry wine is very effervescent, and 
has often passed as champagne, for which been 
it is a good substitute. 

The gooseberry in its natural state is of two 
varieties, smooth berries aud prickly. In 
Piedmont where found wild, its fruit is very 
astringent. It is there called Griselle. The 
name gooseberry variously may have been de- 
rived. Perhaps called gorseberry at first, by 
the resemblance of the bush to that of the 
gorse Itis called feaberry, or fever-berry in 


‘ Cheshire and some other shires of Britain. 


Carberry is also a British name for the fruit. 

Spain and Italy have scarcely recognized the 
“ gooseberry,” and it is little esteemed in 
France, while the cousins across the channel 
value it with some enthusiasm. It is found 
“‘improved’’ in nearly every cottage garden 
of England. There has been much competi- 
tion in its culture, especially by the Lanca- 
shirites. Operatives spend their spare mo- 
ments in the care of a few or more gooseberry 
bushes, in hope of winning a prize from a so 
ciety and being mentioned in the Manchester 
annual Gooseberry Book. There are names 
innumerable for varieties of red, yellow, green 
and white berries. 

The gooseberry species which include cur- 
rants, black and red, abound in sub-Alpine 
regions of Siberia and woods of northern Rus- 
sia. Either by “ naturalization” or naturally, 
the red currant is wild ‘n woods and waste 
hedges of England. Weare all familiar with 
the wild gooseberry of our northern stony and 
sbady dells. It is also known in certain moun- 
taicous parts of India, though never asso- 
ciated in any foreign estimate of luxuriant 
oriental fruits. 

As a class these plants love cold climates. 
The meager kitchen-garden of a saw mill 
owner, ora tourist and hunter’s “hotel,” on 
summits of the Green Mountains, is blessed 
with generously ripening currants, where no 
other fruits will grow save a few berries in a 
wild state. 

The red currant, Ribes rubrum, may be 
trained in a handsome pyramidal tree five or 
six feet high; and by the skill of the cultiva- 
tor it may produce its rich pendant stems of 
berries until late in autumn. The leading 
shoots are first fastened to an iron rod, that 
should be painted to preserve from rust. 

In order to cheat the wasps, birds and flies 
of their share of this bounty of nature, some 
amateur cultivators draw bags of muslin down 
over currant bushes as soon as the fruit is 
ripe. Its tendency to cling, and grow sweeter 
on the boughs, thus managed favors a table 
supply long when other summer fruits have 
ceased to bear. 

The Prairie Farmer has recently, through a 
contributor, spoken for the black currant, 
which has been mostly neglected in American 
small fruit culture. The peculiar odor or 
flavor of the berries may never be rendered 
any more agreeable, but we are informed that 
steeping them a few moments in hot water 








before boiling for the rich jellies and jams 
that they will make, destroys the unpleasant 
fragrance. 

The Scotch especially like black currant 
sweet meats and wine, which are healthful and 
medicinal. And black currants are popularly 
raised in Canada. A-sort of medical vinegar 
is made by steeping them in vinegar, then boil- 
ing the juice with sugar. 

The fruit is used in puddings and tarts. The 
Russians put black currants in brandy and the 
Irish in whiskey, as black cherries are used 
where temperance vows have not been nade. 
A strong, palatable wine is common in Russia, 
produced from this *‘ black ’’ fruit with honey. 
Peasants who cannot afford green tea in mix- 
ture with poor black, s*eep a little quantity of 
dried black currant leaves with their fea. This 
substitute might be good for many persons 
whose nerves have suffered from excessive use 
of shiene, or especially green tea. The black 
currant may be forced iu pots. It is often thus 
treated in Russia for the fragrance of its 
leaves. The bueh is not often a prey to in- 
sects, and in said to thrive best as a standard 
for producing fruit, but it grows larger on a 
wall. It is seen everywhere in England against 
walls or among their ruins, or wet hedges. 
Wild in Siberia, the berries grow very large. 
Thie is a kind of fruit which seems not toim- 
prove greatly by cultivation. 

The treatment of Ribes nigrum is somewhat 
different from gooseberries and other currants. 
The fruit is chiefly produced on the previous 
year’s wood. The shoots are comparatively 
few, and in pruning it must not be ‘* cut back,”’ 
while all dead or useless stems should be re- 
moved. 

The “‘ Black Naples”’ is called the largest 
and best variety; the ‘‘Black Grape”’ currant 
next in value. Of white currants, the ‘‘ White 
Dutch” has long been a favorite. 

The rather formidable gooseberry and cur- 
rant moth is not seenin motion after June; 
that isthe caterpillar that makes an elevated 
loop with its body. The moth appears in July. 
‘The most effective mode of extermination 
of tbis pest is by hand-picking of the eggs 
and larva, and sprinklipg the bushes with tar 
water before the fruit begins to color in ripe- 
ness.”’ 


—_—— 


CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR PLAIN 
PEOPLE. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








How to “get up ” a good and liberal dinner 
for this joyful holiday without great expense is 
the question with the people of limited means, 
It can be done, as the following plans will show, 
and they are proffered in the hope that they 
will be of assistance to the inexperienced young 
housekeepers who have got to learn how to make 
much out of a little capital. 

We must have a turkey on Christmas ; we must 
have mince pie and plum pzdding ; all the rest 
are but accompaniments. 

Soup must come first. Buy fifteen cents 
worth of beef cut from the shin, and contain- 
ing a marrow bone; put it in a kettle with one 
spoonful of salt and three quarts of water, and 
simmer slowly till reduced one-third ; then re- 
move the meat, and strain the broth or ** stock,” 
and set away to cool and raise the fat, for no 
soup is acceptable that contains a particle of 
fat. The soup is to be completed on Christmas 
morning. Now the meat that some would throw 
away is to be chopped up finely and go into our 
mince pies. Buy two quarts of Greening apples 
chop them up finely too, and add to the chopped 
meat. Then buy ten cents worth of clear beef 
suet, chop one-third of this up finely, and add 
to the apple and meat. This costs less than 
butter and answers every purpose, if the rest is 
properly done. Now add one cup of mo- 
lasses, one cup of sugar,one large spoon- 
ful of salt, cne grated nutmeg, one level 
teaspoonful each of ground cloves, cinnamon 
and allspice, and one half a pound of currants, 
well washed, scalded and drained. Put the 
mince in a kettle on the fire, stir up well to- 
gether, cook for ten minutes and then add more 
salt or sugar or spice as taste may require. 
Moisten with a little cider—it is less exrensive 


than brandy. Itis now ready to fill the pies. 
Make the crust of the remaining two-thirds of 
the suet, “iried out” and cold, which in this 
case also saves butter, and is full as good for 
the purpose as lard. Fill the crusts about an 
inch deep, sprinkle over raisins, bits of butter, 
a little sugar and sliced citron, and it is ready 
for the upper crust, which should be made & 
httle richer than the lower one, by spreading in 
a little butter. These pies will be found good, 
if well baked, and to have the merit of costing 
little. They are better if made two days before 
using. 

The soup must now have our attention. Re- 
move the fat from the top, and pot it over the 
fire, adding three onions, helf a carrot, halt a 
small turnip, all cut up small, aod the juice only 
from one cau of tomatoes, a dash of pepper, and 
gals to the taste. Simmer, not boil foran hour and 
a half, then strain and return to the soup kettle. 
Half an hour before dinner add two leel spooD- 
fuls of sago, chop a few sprigs of pirslay and 
put in the turreen and pour the soup over it, 
and it is ready to serve. 

Next comes our turkey—any turkey can be 
yoasted to be tender if sufficient water is in the 
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under it to steam up through it, and if it is 
often enough. Plenty of care and at- 
tention is all that is needed. A plain dressing 
is far more wholesome than a rich one, so we 
dispense with eggs and pork,and use simply bread 
and seasoning, and just enough buiter to hold all 
the ingredients together. Pour boiling water 
on crusts of bread, soak till soft, and drain till 
very dry, adding one teaspoonful of salt, the 
game of Royal Summer Savory, and a dash of 
pepper. If yet too wet add enough dry bread, 
pot cruste, crumbled finely to make the proper 
consistency. About a quart of dressing is re- 
quired for an ordinary turkey. Break the neck 
at the turkey, turn it into the breast, fill with 
dressing, and sew it up; vhen fill and sew up 
the body, well securing the wings and legs with 
cord or skewers. Boil ali the giblets till very 
tender in a pint of water, andchop very finely, 
to add to the gravy, which is to be made of the 
drippings in the pan after the turkey is out of 
the oven. It is better, having drawn a turkey, 
and, indeed, any fowl, to wipe it dry and clean 
insideand out, if possible, than to wash it, as 
water injures the flavor. Some people make a 
great ado about dressing a turkey; but it is 
little work, it 1s all habit, it can be done well in 
a few minutes, and dressed either plain or rich- 
ly. Weare writing for those who have little 
money to spend and little time to spare. 

Now on vegetables. Mashed potatoes—have 
them good, with boiling milk and a good piece 
of butter. The tomatoes, from which the juice 
was drained for the soup, may be cut up 
small, seasoned with sal’, pepper, and a 
good piece of butter, cooked slowly one 
nour, and will be found good, Cauliflower or 
equash, or Lima beans, or any choice of vege- 
taoles that are desired, even a plain housekeeper 
knows bow to cook. Have each and ali the best 
of their kind, for such are cheapest. A pound 
of butter will do for the table, and to make the 
rest of the food satisfactory where it is required, 
a nice glass of celery adds a relish to the rest. 
Bring on a dish of sweet pickles also if possivle. 
We have made our mince pies, and the plum 
pudding only remains. Five eggs, a quart and 
a half of mus, five spoonfuls of sugar, a little 
salt, six Boston crackers, and a little butter and 
a few raisins are required. Split the crackers, 
butter them and put them in layers, with raisins 
between, ina pudding dish Now wake a cus- 
tard of the other ingredienis, reserving the 
whites of two eggs for frosting the top. Pour 
the custard over the crackers, and bake forty 
minutes, Fiavor the pudding with royal van- 
ila, and make a hard sauce ot a large spoonful 
of butter and three of powdered sugar, and 
flavored with royal lemon, to serve with the 
pudding. 

We have forgotten the cranberry sauce that 
must slways accompany the turkey. It requires 
long cooking, frequent stirring. The sauce is 
quite as acceptable as the jelly, and is less 
trouble. One coffee cup of sugar to one quart 
of berries is a suitable proportion. It can be 
made the day before, as well as the mince pies, 
and the turkey itse:t siuffed, and that makes 
light the cares of Christmas Day, and the entire 
cost of the dinner will not be much over three 
dollars, 





THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 


ComMISsSIONER CoLMAN, of the agricultural bu- 
reau, in bis annual) report, lays special stress on 
the benefita to be derived from experimental 
stations. No measure is pending or proposed 
of greater import to the agricultural interests 
of this country, he says, than the bill ‘‘ for the 
establishment of experimental stations in con- 
nection with the agricultural colleges.” He 
would, however, bestow the $15,000 proposed to 
be given to each state, on one efficient institu- 
tion in a state, instead of distributing it among 
several. He would also have a central station at 
Washington, to receive and consolidate the re- 
sults obtained at the various stations. 

Speaking of the spread of pneumonia, he says: 
Every effort possible under the existing laws 
has been made to locate and isolate diseased 
animals. With a disease of this character at Chi- 
cago, the cattle indastry of this country has 
certainly reached a crisis. There can be no 
doubt that it will be soon and widely dissem- 
inated unless prompt and effectual action can 
be instituted for its speedy suppression. Even 
now it may have been scattered to some ex- 
tent in the West, and the investigations of the 
next. year will probably bring other outbreaks 
to light. The matter is a most important one, 
overshadowing in urgency all others affecting 
our agricultural population, and of vital in- 
terest also to every consumer of beef, milk, 
butter, and cheese. To prevent the spread of 
this scourge, which has already greatly affected 
our foreign and interstate commerce, addi- 
tional legislation by Congress is now essential. 
Pleuro-pneumonia now exists in Illinois, New 
York, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

Upon forestry the Commissioner says: ‘*As a 
first step of reform, undoubtedly the land-policy 
of the United States in the timbered regions 
requires a change according to the changed 
conditions of those localities. A state of affairs 
which allows railroad companies, miners, pros- 
pectors and settlers to cut timber on the public 
domain as their wants require, without any 
proper supervision, or without proper opportu- 
nity of acquiring either material or timber land 
by purchase, holds out a premium for fraud, 
theft and immorality. The inadequacy of the 
force to prevent depredations and to enforce 
existing laws is productive of the most reckless 
devastation of these mountain forests, while the 
value of tlmber destr.yed by fire in one year in 
Colorado alone would suffice to pay a force of a 

thousand forest guards. Besides the good ex- 
ample which the Government may set in taking 
better care of its own timber lands, it might 
appropriately extend its operations by planting 
ona large scale, in bodies of several contiguous 
sections, in the treeless states and territories of 
the West. The military reservations in these 
states, owned by the general Government, would 
form & wost desirable field of operation. Only 
such extensive planting can a desirable mod- 
fication of the extremes of climate on the west- 
£rn plains be expected. 





RUSTIC SEATS FOR WOODS. 


A CoRRESPONDENT forthe London Garden fur- 
nishes the following good, practical directions, 
but if, instead of varnish to make the seats dur- 


able, they are well soaked with crude petroleum, 
it will make them far more durable, and stain 
them a fine rich, light brown. The oil will soak 
entirely iuto the wood, and leave the exterior 
dry and clear. 

These ought to be good and durable and look 
as natural as possible. For the purpose I know 
nothing better than seats, whether portable or 
fixed, made of peeled oak boughs, from one 
and “one-half inches in diameter up to four 
inches or five inches. Such materials are plen- 
tiful at this season, and they ought to be col- 
lected and stored in a dry place, where the men 
can use them in stormy weather during winter, 
and on wet days. Crooked and straight of all 
sorts should ‘be gathered, as every piece will 
come in useful. Straight, thick, pieces provide 
the framework for the seat ; the large bent elbows 
make arms and legs in one piece; the straight, 
smaller pieces provide the cross bars for filling 
in the seat bottoms laid closely together, and 
the crooked pieces make the backs and fronts. 
Mostly all our seats in the woods are made of 
these materials. Some hold only one person, 
and can be lifted and moved about; some can 
hold seven or eight easily, and are also port- 
able ; and some placed around old tree trunks 
and at walk sides hold many more. Ordinary 
woodmen make and repair them ai), and it is 
surprising how soon a handy man will puta 
large chair together. In putting aseat round a 
large tree trunk, the arms and legs consisting of 
one piece with a good round knee, are set - 
first ; next the bearers are put in between bac 
and front, and the seat bottom filled in with the 
small pieces laid across and sawed off flush with 
the bearers. Then the back, pretty well 
elevated—perhaps to the hight of the 
shoulders or head—is constructed of what 
remains, mostly crooked pieces placed 
crosswise with each other, just as they come in, 
and topped with a stouter frame of the same 
pattern. The result is always a rustic-looking, 
comfortable and capacious seat. No man who 
is the least handy need hesitate to construct a 
seat of this description. Given the materials, 
which, if promiscuously gathered and plentiful, 
are sure to be right, he has only got to decide 
the dimensions and begin, and as he proceeds 
bit by bit, he will find the task easy enough. 
General symmetry of appearance need not be 
neglected, but uniformity in the corresponding 
parts is neither necessary nor desirable. Ver- 
haps such seats look most natural when not 
painted or stained in any way after they get 
weatherbeaten, but a coat of transparent varnish 
annually, makes them last longer. At this sea- 
son we go over all the seats and repair them 
where needful, and in this way they last forever. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister ros.’ Specialties : 

Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 

0.8. Phosphate.............. 00@31 00 

Ground Bone........+.++... 81 00@33 50 

Crescent Bone. Se. Be 





2,000 ibs. 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
Ber 2,000 Ths. ...ccccccce 25 00 
Economical —— for Po- 
NE ae Se 28 00 


Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... ° * 30 00@: 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
“Empire State Superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone............ 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........ ccosecese 
Corn i) 
(RR 
a “A” Brand a 
moniated Superphosphate. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
eat a ° 
Cabbage “ 
AA Ammoniated -ertimengl 
phate Fertilizer. . ‘. 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ... ‘ 
ee Clark & Uo.'= special- 


40 00 
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pum. J sone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
and Potash........... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 
ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ ‘cents for 2 
6@5< for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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a the Hayes’ Arctic Expedition, 


Deputy Mineral] aay in the hip 
e 


e pain was terrible ps ane resembled more than an 
thi the thrust of a knife in t! e 

~ rte, and then turning it around. Physicians said I 
ad Stone in the Blad 

— could give me no relief. pa 
the N. Y. Sun regarding the ‘value “Of Dr. Seer? 

Favorite Remedy in this class of complaints, an 

tried it. After using itfor a short time I am glad 

say I am perfectly cured 


the kiane 
nm will only try 
y’s Favorite Remedy, th 2 then i. = 
reciate it as I do, and thank him for the great boon he 
as given to mankind. With great pleasure I sive ‘Dr. 
ennedy permission to pte to my ¢ cage. and shall do 
all in my power gon recommend his ine 
8. J. MoCORMICK Bliss Station, Idaho. 
Prepared by Dr. ee: Kennedy, Rondout, N. ¥. 





myo CONSUMPTION 
You 
Gough, Bron Broncb' omy | ae ee ee 


saves life. 





The Best Cure for Corns, 





ec. 16 cts. at Druggiste. 
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12 Barclay St.; New Ycrk City. 








STANDARD BOSS CHURN 
—AND- 


WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 


ban) pest churn in the World. A 
it. No churn 


price where we have no agent. For 
price and terms apply to 

MeDERMAID & ALLEN, 
Patentees and M’f’rs. Rockford, Il, 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


ENS may be fed to produce exes as well as cows 
can be fed to Produce milk. = — ry is 
gettin Sing pee: two or sore ¢ as man 








lp 4i- on n nguiry. ‘that he *he Mis teed: 
fos g his ‘eehee ah IMPE which 
contains all ecessa rip ients to 4y exgs 


you b Mad than any 
email 8 for 50 cts. 





RUSTLESS WATER 


PIPE. 
“THE WELLS S RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


BRAMAN, pow 8 Co. Boston, Ag’ts for New Engle. 


BUFFALO 


Pree QUALLS 


—— FIRST 
HE WORLD'S EXPOSI PI REMIUM New Orleans 
Couns ae Medals. 4! anh oer Recah makers 


we: 1 attorm 
rtant -— Ts. 
enum Banas ea on terms and 


BEST T VALUE for YOUR MONEY. full particulars, adiress 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
we by in a dry condition, 








thereby assuring 
nit Ter of corn material. Most flattering 
results where used si yy side with other prepa: 
tions. Where t there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direc’ to the manufacturer will 


prompt attention. JOHN ME PEAR 


F2 nopopenpRone. 


Being the representatives in America for John 
Watterer & Sons, the famous English Rhodo- 
dendron growers, we can offer these eplendid 
flowering evergreens in any quantity, and at the 
lowest prices consistent with the well-known 
high quality of this firm’s productions. 

Prices, $3 to $12 per dozen, $15 to $75 per 
hundred, freight from England added. Stand- 
ards and. specimens, $2 to $15 each. Small or- 
ders filled from stock in our Nursery. Orders 
of $25 and upward may be selected from Messrs. 
Watterer’s Catalogue, the largest and best col- 
lection in the world, and will be shipped in our 
care direct from England. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Full particulars and our 
superb Iilustrated Catalogue of Roses, Hardy 
eee and Bulbs sent free. 

. A. ELLIOTT CO., Pitrssures, Pa. 

For a and kidney Stesnges. dyspepsia, indiges 
tion. weakness, nervous debility, diseases of women 
constipation, headache, impure blood, etc., Athlo- 
phoros Pills are unequaled. 


EAFN ESS, 1: Its causes, and a new andsuc- 
ORE at your own 
ht years. 


himself in_three months, 
since then hundreds of others. Pull particulars sent 
on application 

T. & PAGE, No, 41 West sist St., New York City 


SLEEPLESSNESS 











Cured WITHOUT MEDICINE. Healthy sleep for thes) 
} —% Anewand remarkable pamphlet, 
Pearl, 23 Union Square, N New York, 





[CURE FITS! 


‘Wie Seapconet Sehuame eedy tostené ng | 4 


end then peesecge : torn again. I aero 
made the disease of FITS, TS EPILEPSY on or nan eran BICKN 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the wort a 
08e 0! have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
— : once for a treatise and a°Free Bottle of my infallible 
xpress and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 
tial, Galea I will cure you. 


Addres, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Taz Lxpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tue 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





*: enty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and tae following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, .o any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named- 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, WxB6.............. 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. ind A. H 


Ritchie, the Engraver. . % 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 
Bize, 26x40... + seseee 200 





The Same in Artist's Proof. signed by A. a 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x . 140 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WiLSON. Size, 16x20. 1 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


icintieitedses ccs ccctannantherbodesoccase le 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 10590. -ececscoseess 1 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x20...... ........+5 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 


360 pages, Price... erccccevccccessses 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN” Bound 
Cloth. 190 pages.. ecccccccccce §=— BW 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che : 


Independent. 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 














PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postae LEOBD.cccccescccceces seee- 83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free, 226 
26 = (6 mos.) ee 
17 - (4 mos.) © ceceserecsccesss 1 OO 
13 (8 mos.),’ | 
a - (1 month), © qrecsenneececssn «=D 
2 i (2 weeks), ©  euthnesenssestos 20 
1 Number (1 week), @ quscestosneessse 10 
One subscription two years...............scssesee 5 00 

Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
itt: seseseeesee & OO 

Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SN rccitttnnitsccceneneonecessé ceded 7008 
One subscription three years......... wecceses cece 700 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance........ GaSe aoenegeoe Gee 00 80 cccccccecoece 8 60 
One subscription four years... eeccccccs eoccesces 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
One subscription five: years...... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

a” Make all remittances payable to the order 0f Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta7"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 






ee ina REGISTERED LeTTER. The pres 
ent registration system is virtuall 
on centnes jounes osses by maul, ‘and all ail Bostiagters are 
to register ietters whenever 
eager by Postal Notes oo at the mia risk of the 
No names entered on the subseri thout 
the money in advan: = sperionws.ion 


ERS are particnl: arly requested to 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which 
Tobel ou’ he tae sways 


froigaper, and to Tenow two or thive weeks kes 
» oO renew two or 
te the expiration, so that no loss of numbers map 


& RECEIPT of the is 
for the FIRST subscri: fon. = mote for man 4 


ved. when peone we stam recei 
ieee TU SORE SW E05. ma. me od 
ect 
tA , Londen to Seees subscriptions 


THE (INDEPENDENT, 
Now York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 7%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magasines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 8 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
trom our Club-List. 


Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 00 lines to the column.) 














Viner wrong Last Paged Business Nottee 
if ines (eee ‘ ere 
26 (six 
8 .« 
1 times {oi 
18 
a 
Ruapine NoTICEs enced 
FINanou. Noriogs........TwO DOLLARS PER AGATB 
RExie10us N eecceccccee 
MABRuGEs so Rots nee four : iia 
baymen letters to > 





. 8351 Broadway: New Yerk, 
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HERRING'S 
SAFES 











For Residences, 


SUITABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
HERRING & CO, 


251 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


nm. BACON. PLANDS. 1 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish, 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near bth Ave, N. ¥ 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT. 


There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
oneof these world-renowned sew- 
Ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


og 


MACHINES 








Needles form 
» and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
ut this Medal- 
ion on Machines, 
Ours are the only Machines that can be used with 
NO RISK T 


EALTH. 
LIGHTNESS ¢ OF RUNNING 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N. ¥. 
SEND FOR 


ILLUSTRATE 


Shaw, Aplin & Ca 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Badbury Street, 
fend for Coege. BOSTOK 











Established 1750. 





HALF SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
HOUd SAINT 





We invite your attention to ou Pag A SECOND 


TOP and PLAIN 

ICKEL-SILVE These with MONOGR 
which we will engrave of any y design, make the eo 
attractive andeffective watches for the money ores 


offer ji watches are warranted in every yeapecs. 


Delivered by the Manufacturers free o 
4 part yp the United Staves or for 1 , at Pewel. 

Send for Catalogue and Price- 
MANHATTAN wawom co., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway. N. Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 





Messrs. DEVLIN 


patronage. 


iers, Corner of Broadway and War- 


ren Street, New York, invite an ex- 
amination of their New and Elegant 
Stock of Fall and Winter Goods, as 
Displayed in the Ready-Made Cus- 
tom and Furnishing Departments, 
and would Respectfully solicit your 


& CO.,;: Cloth- 









t desi Send size of room. 
f churches es and thetude. © 








HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


ALL NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS AND AT MODERATE 
PRICES, 


B. L. SOLOMON’S 
SONS, 
UNION 8Q. AND 16TH ST. 


NEW YORK, 





If You Want to 


Make a 
USEFUL PRESENT 
Buy 2 TRUNK, 
BAG OR SATCHEL 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


723 Sixth Avenue, 
556 Broadway, 
1 Cortlandt Street, N, Y. 














as OSs 
“LYON” 


HAS NOW ON EXHIBITION 


EVERYTHING 
UMBRELLAS 


AND 


CANES 


SUITABLE FOR THE 


HOLIDAY TRADE 
‘yon. 





Chas. S. tien. 


WATCHES, 


Diamonds and Jewelry 


Special Holiday Attractions. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


61 Nassau St., New York, 


NEAR MAIDEN LANE. 














PIANOFORTES. 


Tone, Toach ach, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


Bigelow Carpet Co, 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, rick andd ty of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed offin their stead. For the Pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopt 
as a trade-mark the word “BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat. 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 


“me ag 











Combining the Latest Improvements. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


%& Benedict's Time. >& 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


4 SPECIALTY. 
Bmperteny and Peqetecturers” Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry Silverware. 





West.side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of ae Building. ‘Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Stree 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE:CITY TIME. 


Only Store, 
Benedict Batiging, 17i_ Broadway, 
cor. Cortlandt 8t. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 








DUPLICATE 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchange, bring with them many 
quaint and curious pieces, Inscriptions erased and 
goods re-finished byexpert: workmen. Send stamp 
for price list. 

Bargains without number coming in this way,I 
sell at half the cost of manufacture. 

My bargains include not only everything in Silver- 
ware, from a Tea Set toa Napkin Ring, but also Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, mourted 
with Diamonds. 

Earrings, from $8.50 to $40. 

Pins, from $6.50 to 850. 

Engagement rings, $10 to $500. A 5-stone Pin, 4% 
carats, sharp, snappy, only $275. A pair of Earrings, 
3%, 1-16, 1-82 carats, white and perfect. $325; would 
cost elsewhere $400. 

A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $360 to make. 
A very handsome Tete-a-Tete Set, Gorham make, for 
$60, that cost $125. 

Americar Watches, Silver, 87.50 to 83). Gold, $20 to 
$150. 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, Corner Broome Street. N. Y 


ST EINWAY 


—— aaa ean AT  sooneson 804 











SPOOL 








182 COLUMBUS AVENUE, Boston. 


MAKER. 
6 PIECES, SILVERWARE Stair 


SILKE, 


J.C. TODD. 


*Manufactu rer. 
Flax, Hemp, gate, Rope 
me Baggin, 


“THE EW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ene mE. 


En mirably 
obepion teal Manat tte 
ror vine printing’ “ fet ~~ 





. and are manufac- 
as follows: 
i, Horse — ; Horse power 
t “« 
and are furnished ~ ecially | 
Send for descriptive re, igeular, “ke a 
Or 36 Dey st., New ork.’ aterson, N. J. 
Mention his paper. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


gyohs Bt. Now Ye York, and 
197 Lake St. Chicago.” 













GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every descrivtion. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





S 
Qvar~ TON: 


CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
paemciavas SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA® K AESTNE Ra ce 
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iL&S 


CHICAGO 

















‘Tus INDEPENDENT Panes, 2] xD QB Ross Oraxwr, 
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